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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


The investigation here reported was undertaken for the 
purpose of discovering whether children’s success in solving 
arithmetic problems is in any way conditioned by the familiarity 
or the lack of familiarity in the settings described in the prob- 
lems. 

An illustration will serve to make clear the nature of the 
particular question proposed for study. The setting or situation 
in the following problem is one which would probably be famil- 
iar to virtually all school children who might be called upon to 
solve it: 

All the children in our school are making posters to advertise 

Health Week. In the third grade there are 36 children; in the 

fourth grade there are 41 children; and in the fifth grade there 

are 39 children. If each child makes 4 posters, how many 
posters will we have in all? 


The same problem, that is, same from the standpoint of the 
arithmetic involved, may be given another setting which, as in 
the case of the one following, might be much less familiar to 
school children : 
Amsterdam is the center of the diamond cutting industry in 
Europe. In one factory 36 diamond cutters are employed; in 
another factory 41 are employed; and in another factory 39 are 


employed. If each man on a certain day cut 4 diamonds, how 
many diamonds did they cut in all that day? 


The question which is the object of study in this investiga- 
tion is: Are these two problems (and others like them) essen- 
tially the same to school children in spite of the difference in the 
situations, or does the relative unfamiliarity of the situation in 
the second constitute a source of special difficulty? 


ie 


CHAPTER If 


PREVIOUS STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 


Three investigations of this same problem have been re- 
ported. The first of these, by Washburne and Osborne,! seemed 
to show that unfamiliarity of setting has some influence on the. 
success with which children solve problems, but that it “is not 
as large an element as might be expected.” The second in- 
vestigation, made by Hydle and Clapp,” provided evidence that 
the nature of the situation with respect to familiarity has little or 
no significance as a factor in problem-solving, that it is of even 
less importance than it was found to be by Washburne and Os- 
borne. The third investigation has been reported by Washburne 
and Morphett. These investigators found that unfamiliarity of 
setting makes arithmetic problems much more difficult for chil- 
dren: “Whenever a significant difference appears in the per- 
centage of children solving correctly the two sets of problems 
(one familiar, one unfamiliar), it is always the problem involv- 
ing the more familiar, childlike situation which gets the higher 
score.” 

The techniques employed in these three investigations were 
very similar. Pairs of problems were devised in such a way that 
the same arithmetical operations were set forth in one problem 
in a situation which was familiar to the children and were set 
forth in the other problem in an unfamiliar situation. Two tests 
were then constructed out of these pairs of problems. In the 
Washburne-Osborne and the Washburne-Morphett studies the 

* Carleton W. Washburne and Raymond Osborne, “Solving Arithmetic 


Problems,’ Elementary School Journal, XXVII (November, 1926), 
223-24. 

*L. L. Hydle and Frank L. Clapp, Elements in Interpretation of Con- 
crete Problems in Arithmetic, Bureau of Educational Research, Bulletin 
No. 9 (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1927), chap. 
VIII, pp. 55-63. 

* Carleton W. Washburne and Mabel V. Morphett, “Unfamiliar Situ- 
ations as a Difficulty in Solving Arithmetic Problems,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XVIII (October, 1928), pp. 220-24. 
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unfamiliar form of a given problem appeared in one test and the 
familiar form appeared in the other test. There were about the 
same numbers of familiar and of unfamiliar problems in each 
test, and the respective order of familiar and unfamiliar forms 
within a test was determined by chance. In the Hydle-Clapp 
study all problems with familiar settings were put together in 
one test, and all with unfamiliar settings in the other test. 

Washburne and Osborne gave both their tests to the same 
group of children. Thus, each child solved a given problem, or 
attempted to solve it, when presented in both familiar and un- 
familiar settings. However, the number of subjects was small, 
and the conclusions were necessarily tentative. Hydle and 
Clapp gave one set of tests to 985 children in grade iv and to 
1297 children in grade v, and gave another set of tests to 1206, 
1412, and 1186 children respectively in grades vi, vii, and viii, 
approximately half of whom attempted to solve the familiar 
forms, and half, the unfamiliar. Rough equivalence as between 
the two groups of children was secured by dividing the children 
on the basis of their scores on a pre-test of problem-solving 
ability. The results were scored only as to correctness of 
answer, and the comparisons between the two groups were 
interpreted to “indicate no consistent difference in the difficulty 
of the two types of problems.” Washburne and Morphett gave 
their two tests, and therefore both forms of each problem, to 441 
children in grade v. They report that in four of the eight pairs 
of problems the number of children who failed to choose opera- 
tions correctly and to compute accurately was significantly less 
in the case of the forms which contained unfamiliar settings. In 
the other four pairs of problems no significant difference was 
found between the two forms. 

This brief review of previous work on the problem may be 
concluded with four statements in the nature of a summary. In 
the first place, it is clear that so far as the experimental findings 
are concerned the question of the influence of unfamiliar set- 
tings in problem-solving is still unanswered. One investigation 
finds unfamiliarity to be a negligible factor ; another finds it to 
be a most important factor; and still another finds it to be “not 
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as large a factor as might be expected.” In the second place, the 
experimental procedures employed in these different investiga- 
tions varied enough to account, at least in part, for the disagree- 
ment in results. In the third place, as will later appear, some 
criticism may be raised with respect to certain of the details in 
the techniques used in these three studies. These technical 
weaknesses, if they can be proved to be such, made it impos- 
sible to secure a valid appraisal of the influence of the unfamiliar 
situations in problem-solving. In the fourth place, and perhaps 
most important of all, none of the investigations seems to have 
analyzed the results obtained as far as would have been desirable 
in order to study certain possibly important aspects of the 
problem. Among these latter the following may be mentioned 
by way of illustration: Since there are certainly degrees of 
unfamiliarity, how unfamiliar must a setting be before it in- 
fluences adversely success in problem-solving? Granted that 
unfamiliarity of setting complicates the task of solving prob- 
lems, how does it do so? Does unfamiliarity of setting cause 
loss of efficiency in the understanding of the arithmetic involved 
in the problem, in computation, or in both? Is the unfamiliarity 
of the setting a handicap for all children alike, or is it a handicap 
to certain types of children? If it is a handicap to certain types 
of children only, then what are the special characteristics of 
these types? Is the effect of unfamiliarity a constant influence, 
or are there other factors in problems which increase or negate 
the effect of unfamiliarity? Until such questions as these have 
been answered, it can hardly be said that the results of introduc- 
ing unfamiliar situations into problems are known. 


CHAPTER III 


PROCEDURE IN THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Analysis of Problems. Arithmetic problems may of course 
be analyzed from several different points of view. One form 
of analysis reveals five more or less separate features or parts 
which, in combination, comprise the problem. The following 
illustration should make more intelligible both the form of 
analysis and the nature of these features or parts. 


Problem: Mary has 5 apples and I have 2 more. 
How many do we have together ? 


In this problem the five features or parts are: 


(1) certain numbers (here 5 and 2, and later 7) 

(2) a certain operation (here addition, 5 + 2) 

(3) a verbal clue to this operation (“How many... . to- 
gether,” and perhaps also “more” 

(4) a setting or situation (Mary, I, apples) 

(5) the language necessary to bind together the preceding 
four parts (words, sentence structure) 


When one is attempting to learn the influence of unfamiliar 
situations in problems, he is interested primarily in the fourth 
of the above listed features. Moreover, if he undertakes an 
investigation of this problem, he must be exceedingly careful to 
control the other four features and to permit only the one 
feature which he is studying to vary. Otherwise he will be 
unable to interpret the results he secures purely in terms of the 
nature of the situation with respect to familiarity. 

Previous investigators of this problem seem to have erred at 
this point. Washburne and Morphett, for example, made use 
of the following two problems as a pair which “differed only 
in the situation involved” : 


Familiar situationn—“Jack needed to sell 920 copies of Liber- 
ties in order to win a baseball glove. He sold 44 Liberties each 
week for 20 weeks. How many more copies does he have to sell 
to win the glove?” 
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Unfamiliar situation —‘“A contractor needed 820 bolts in order 
to complete a building job. He had 25 bolts in each of 30 
packages. How many more bolts does he need to complete the 


job ?” 

In the familiar form the numbers involved are 920, 44, and 20. 
In the unfamiliar form the numbers are 820, 25, and 30. Ex- 
pressed in terms of actual operations, the numbers in the famil- 
iar form are to be treated as 920—(44 x 20), or 920—880. In 
the unfamiliar form the numbers are treated as 820 (25 x 30), 
or 820—750. The authors state that these numbers are “of the 
same order of difficulty,” but the evidence on which this state- 
ment is based is not given. It is entirely possible that the dif- 
ferences between the problems merely in the numbers involved 
are enough to invalidate any conclusion regarding the effect of 
the unlike situations in the two forms. Then too, while the 
same sentence structure is preserved in the two forms, the 
familiar form makes use of thirty-seven words and the unfamil- 
iar form, of thirty-two words. It is of course impossible to 
insist that this difference of five words had any large part in 
determining the comparative difficulty of the two forms. On 
the other hand, it is likewise impossible to say that this differ- 
ence had no effect. In the face of such a condition it would 
appear to be wise to avoid the argument by having the same 
number of words in both forms. 

One more illustration, this one from the investigation by 
Hydle and Clapp, is given to show another form of technical 
weakness which may have tended to affect the experimental 
conditions and hence the validity of their conclusions. The 
following pair of problems appear as the fourth in the two tests 
for grades iv and v: 


Familiar situationn—“The attendance at the Roosevelt School 
is 640. It is estimated that the water supply need for each child 
is 10 gallons a day. How many gallons of water are needed to 
supply this school for 30 days?” 

Unfamiliar situation,n—“There are 640 men employed in a toy 
factory. If the factory manufactures on the average of 10 dolls 
per day for each man employed, how many dolls will it manu- 
facture in 30 days?” 
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Hydle and Clapp avoided here, as they did in all their pairs of 
problems, the technical mistake made by Washburne and Mor- 
phett, of using different numbers in their pairs of problems. 
However, they employed five more words in the familiar prob- 
lem, and hence may have thus given that form some unintended 
advantage from the standpoint of clearness. But more serious 
is the difference between the two problems in the matter of sen- 
tence structure. One sentence is expected, in the case of the un- 
familiar problem, to accomplish all that is done by two sentences 
in the familiar problem. In as much as these sentences in both 
cases present to the children some of the most important 
aspects of the number relationships and, more particularly, the 
clue to the solution, the criticism which is here offered is more 
than a theoretical one. It is quite possible that the extra de- 
mands made upon the child by requiring him to hold in mind 
all the ideas contained in the one long sentence in the unfamiliar 
form may have contributed as much to the different results 
secured with the two problems as the difference in the settings. 

In the present investigation very great care was exercised to 
control all of the five features or parts of problems which have 
been mentioned. In all of the forms of any given problem 
which were to be compared for the purpose of studying the! 
effect of unfamiliarity of setting, the same numbers were used, 
the same arithmetical operations were required, the same verbal 
clues were given (modified only to the extent made necessary 
by the differences in situation), and the same numbers of words 
_ and the same kinds of sentence structure were employed. Only 
the one feature, namely, nature of the situation with regard to 
familiarity, varied as between the forms. | An analysis of the 
problems used in the investigation will be found as Table 1 on 
page 16. Comment on this table is reserved for a more ap- 
propriate place. 


Definition of familiarity. In previous studies of the problem 
here under investigation little attention has been given to de- 
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fining what is meant by familiar and unfamiliar situations.* It 
seems to be a safe assumption that the term familiar refers to 
immediate personal experience as opposed to such indirect ex- 
perience as one might secure through pictures, reading, etc. At 
least such appears to be the meaning when the term is used in 
discussing arithmetic problems. When one says that the situ- 
ation in a given problem is one which is familiar to children, 
one means that the children who are to solve the problem have 
had ample opportunity to participate directly in the experience 
described, to handle, to examine, to witness, to hear, etc. In 
this investigation the term familiarity is employed in this sense, 
and a situation is regarded as familiar when it has been com- 
monly within the immediate experience of the typical school 
child of a given grade. It is important that this definition of 
familiarity be borne in mind in interpreting the results of this 
investigation. It is wholly within the limits of possibility that 
some amount of indirect, vicarious experience in the absence of 
direct personal experience may make a described situation quite 
as meaningful as some other amount of the latter without the 
former. If so, there is no known way of measuring any such 
relationship, and the present investigation completely disregards 
any type of experience except the personal and any kind of 
familiarity except that which is gained through this type of 
experience, 


Degrees of familiarity. It has been customary in previous in- 
vestigations to recognize the situations described in arithmetic 
problems as either familiar or unfamiliar. But in this matter 
of familiarity there can hardly be a dichotomy ;—rather, situ- 
ations vary from one another by degrees of familiarity.5 Thus, 
one may think of a scale of familiarity, at one end of which 
would be the totally strange, and at the other end of which 


“Hydle and Clapp discuss the meaning of the term “within a child’s 
experience” and recognize the importance of a careful definition (see 
pages 58 and 61 of their report). But they do not seem to have made any 
effort to verify the nature of the settings in their pairs of problems 
with respect to this factor. 

° Hydle and Clapp clearly recognized this fact (op. cit., p. 61). 
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would be the familiarity of one’s own name or hand. Accord- 
ingly, in this study the usual practice of preparing only two 
forms of a given problem, the one containing a familiar and the 
other an unfamiliar setting, was given up in favor of a testing 
program which would secure measurements at several inter- 
mediate points on this scale of familiarity. 

A preliminary investigation was conducted with twenty-nine 
children in grade v of the Peabody Demonstration School.® 
Each of six problems was written in three forms, differing only 
in degree of familiarity of situation as this term has been de- 
fined above. Three tests were made up of the eighteen problems 
which resulted, each test consisting of two “familiar” forms, 
two less “familiar,” and two “unfamiliar.” Thus each child 
was required to solve each problem in all three degrees of famil- 
iarity. The data contained no evidence that the children were 
materially affected by the differing degrees of familiarity. 

In the major study which is here reported it was originally 
planned to extend the range of familiarity of setting and to 
measure the influence of five instead of three degrees of famil- 
iarity. This plan would have made necessary five forms of each 
problem. One of the two new forms was to have approached 
even more closely the limit of complete familiarity than had 
been attained by the “familiar” form of the preliminary inves- 
tigation, and the other was to have come as closely as possible 
to zero in familiarity or the limit of unfamiliarity. In this way 
the two new forms would have bracketed the original three. 
The use of group tests, however, made it impracticable to in- 
crease at all the degree of familiarity which had already been 
studied, for the reason that beyond that point familiarity be- 
comes an entirely individual matter. Consequently this plan 
had to be surrendered. Neither was it possible to reach the 
lower limit of familiarity, for then the problems would have 
lost all meaning. It was practicable, however, to go further in 
this direction than had previously been done by using in the 
problems nonsense terms, such as pushnas, bimlechs, brets, and 


*The authors are indebted for this assistance to Mr. W. H. Yar- 
brough, principal, and to Miss May Pitts, teacher of the fifth grade. 
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so on, which would hardly have possessed meaning for the 
children. In as much as only two such terms were used in any 
form, no problem was, however, utterly devoid of meaning. 

The various degrees of familiarity are designated throughout 
this report by the letters a, b, c, and d, a referring to the most 
familiar setting, d to the least familiar, containing the nonsense 
words, and b and c to intermediate degrees of familiarity. The 
problems used as a basis of the testing were four in number, 
and these are designated by the capitals A, B, C, and D. Alto- 
gether, therefore, a total of sixteen problems was prepared; 
namely, Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, Ba, Bb, etc., to Dd. 

Table 1 contains an analysis of the four problems, listed 
vertically in the left-hand column, in the four degrees of famil- 
iarity, listed horizontally along the top of the table. An ex- 
amination of this table will enable the reader to compare the 
four forms of each problem with respect to their differences in 
situation as well as with respect to their similarity at other 
points,—numbers used, operations required, number of words. 
The reader will observe that these problems deal only with 
whole numbers ; decimal and common fractions were avoided in 
order to reduce to a minimum special arithmetical sources of 
difficulty and to permit the centering of the whole investigation 
around the one experimental factor, familiarity and unfamiliar- 
ity of setting. 

Evidence on validity of familiarity ratings. Whether or not 
an arithmetical situation is familiar to children, or, better, how 
familiar a setting is to children, should probably be determined 
in some way from the reactions of the children themselves. In 
this investigation it did not seem feasible to take this method of 
establishing the relative familiarity of the settings in forms a, 
b, c, and d of the various problems. Another method seemed to 
be simpler and at the same time, from a certain point of view, 
fully as justifiable. This method consisted in having teachers 
rate the situations for familiarity on the basis of their knowledge 
of their pupils’ environment and experience. The justification 
for this procedure lies in the fact that verbal problems in class- 
room work in arithmetic are devised and assigned by these 
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teachers, and that the term “familiar” is applied by them to an 
arithmetical situation on the same basis as they were asked to 
use in rating the situations in this study. 

It did not seem necessary to ask the teachers to rate form d 
of the four problems in view of the fact that the nonsense terms 
employed in this form made it impossible for the situations 
described to possess any large measure of familiarity. The six- 
teen teachers whose pupils were tested in this investigation were 
provided with mimeographed blanks in which forms a, b, and c 
(with the letters of course omitted) of the four different prob- 
lems were arranged in random order, the three forms of each 
problem being grouped together. The teachers were then in- 
structed to designate which of these forms was the least familiar 
and which, the most familiar. The form which was not marked 
was automatically ascribed an intermediate place between the 
other two forms. The definition of familiarity which has been 
presented above was placed before the teachers as a criterion in 
making their evaluations. The results of the rating are to be 
found in Table 2. They show that the sixteen teachers were 
unanimous in rating form a as the most familiar form in prob- 
lems A, B, and C, and were likewise unanimous in rating form c 
as the least familiar form (of the three here used) in problems 
A, B, and D. Fifteen of the sixteen teachers also selected form 
a as the most familiar form in problem D. The only marked 
lack of agreement was in the case of problem C where half of 
the teachers regarded form b as the least familiar and half, 
form c. These data seem to supply adequate evidence that in 
problems A, B, and D the four forms a, b, c, and d do actually 
present descending degrees of familiarity of situation in the 
sense in which this term is here used. In the case of problem C, 
there is little question but that form a contains the most familiar 
situation, and that form d contains the least familiar ; the correct 
order as between forms b and c, and the intermediate degrees, 
was not determined. 


Test forms. The plan adopted for the investigation required 
that the children solve all four forms of each problem. Four 
tests were therefore prepared, and these, for purposes of iden- 
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TABLE 2. OPINIONS OF TEACHERS REGARDING THE RELATIVE FAMILIARITY 
oF ForMs A, B, AND C* oF ProsieMs A, B, C, AND D 





Number of Teachers Who Selected as 


Problems The Most Familiar Form The Least Familiar Form 





*Form d was omitted in this study. The terms used in the d forms (shulahs, bimlecks, brets, 
pushnas, etc.) were such as to make extremely improbable any large degree of familiarity in the 
sense in which this term is here used. It seemed safe, therefore, to regard the d-forms as repre- 
senting the last degree of unfamiliarity without consulting the teachers on this point. 


tification, will be referred to as Tests W, X, Y, and Z. Test W 
consisted of the problems Aa, Bb, Cc, and Dd in the order given. 
Thus it was made up of the four different problems, each ap- 
pearing in a different degree of familiarity so far as situation is 
concerned, with all four degrees of familiarity represented. 
Test X contained, in order, Bd, Ca, Db, and Ac. It will be 
noted that the orders both of problems and of degrees of famil- 
iarity in situation are unlike those of Test W. Test Y com- 
prised Cb, Da, Ad, and Be, and Test Z, Dc, Ab, Ba, and Cd. 


Subjects. The tests described in the foregoing paragraph: 
were given to approximately 325 children in eight sections of 
grade v in four schools in Birmingham, Alabama. By the time 
that elimination had been made of all those children who did not 
take the four tests, it was found that the maximum number of 
complete records which could be used in two sections of one of 
the schools was sixty-four. Accordingly, the number of records 
in the six sections of the other three schools was reduced in 
each case to sixty-four by disregarding the data for each third 
or fifth pupil in the alphabetical list of pupils in those schools.. 
It will be seen that the total number of subjects for which com-- 
plete data are reported is 256, all of them in grade v. 

While it might have been desirable to have administered the: 
tests to children in grades iv and vi as well as in grade v and. 
thus to secure more extensive data for a comparative study of 
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development, it seemed preferable at this time to make an in- 
tensive study of a fairly large group of children who were 
relatively homogeneous with respect to their training in arith- 
metic and were all supposed to be at approximately the same 
level of development in arithmetic. 


Testing schedule. A rotation method of testing was em- 
ployed to control the effect of practice. It is to be expected that 
in general children will be less successful with a certain set of 
numbers and arithmetical operations the first time they attempt 
to deal with them than they will be the second, or third, or 
fourth time.? If all the 256 children in this study had solved 
form a of problem A first and form d of that problem last, the 
difference in the results would not have been entirely attributable 
to the difference in the situations:—the experience of having 
worked with the same combination of operations three times be- 
fore coming to form d would certainly have had some influence 
on what was done with this form. 

Two of the sections of one school, or, as they will hereafter 
be referred to, schools 1 and 2, took the tests in the order W, X, 
Y, and Z (see the first line in Table 3). This meant that they 
dealt with problem A in their first test in form a, in their second 
test in form c, in their third test in form d, and in their fourth 
test in form b. In the meantime, two other sections (schools 3 
and 4) were taking the tests in the order X, Y, Z, and W, and 
therefore solving the four forms of A in the order c, d, b, and a. 
Two other schools (5 and 6) dealt with A in the order d, b, a, 
and c, and schools 7 and 8, in the order b, a, c, and d. Thus, 
form a of problem A was solved first by two schools, second by 
two schools, third by two schools, and fourth by two schools. If 
the results for the whole eight schools are summarized, there- 
fore, the effect of practice may be considered as eliminated. 
The same statement may be made with reference to forms b, c, 
and d for problems A and for all four forms of B, C, and D. 
The sequences for these last three problems may be seen in 
Table 3. 

*Corroborative evidence on this point will be found on pages 48 ff. 


Pages 79-82 are devoted to a critical discussion of the rotation method 
of testing as used in this study. 
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The four tests were administered at intervals of about two 
days. Specifically, the first test was given on Friday, May 10, 
the second on Monday, May 13, the third on the following 
Wednesday, and the last on the following Friday. The same 
person gave all tests under conditions as nearly uniform as 
could be secured. The teachers were requested to answer no 
questions that might be asked by the pupils regarding the tests 
and to give no instruction in arithmetic that could at all directly 
influence the children’s work from test to test. The children 
were kept in ignorance of the purpose of the investigation ae 
had no knowledge that the tests were to be repeated. 


TABLE 3. ORDER OF THE VARIOUS PROBLEMS IN THE 
Four TESTING SEQUENCES 





Tests in the Order in Which They Were Taken 
es 
Sequence First Test Second Test Third Test Fourth Test 


W-X-Y-Z | Aa,Bb,Cc,Dd | Bd,Ca,Db,Ac | Cb,Da,Ad,Be | Dc,Ab,Ba,Cd 
X-Y-Z-W | Bd,Ca,Db,Ac | Cb,Da,Ad,Bc | Dc,Ab,Ba,Cd | Aa,Bb,Cc,Dd 
Y-Z-W-X | Cb,Da,Ad,Be | Dc,Ab,Ba,Cd | Aa,Bb,Cc,Dd | Bd,Ca,Db,Ac 
Z-W-X-Y | Dc,Ab,Ba,Cd | Aa,Bb,Cc,Dd | Bd,Ca,Db,Ac | Cb,Da,Ad,Bc 





Records. Forms were devised and mimeographed to permit 
all data for each child to be assembled on the same blank. A 
sample of this blank, containing the reaction of “Jane Smith,” is 
inserted as Chart 1. In the upper right-hand corner this record 
shows the order in which the tests were taken by this child 
together with the amount of time she required for each test. 
The method of timing was as follows: The children were told 
that they need not hurry but that they could go as slowly as they 
- cared to in order to solve all the problems correctly. When the 
test blanks were handed in the examiner herself entered on each 
the number of minutes and seconds required. 

The completeness of the information secured regarding each 
child’s reactions to the sixteen problems may be tested by glanc- 
ing through “Jane Smith’s” record blank. She first attempted 
to solve problem A in form a (The fact that she did make an 
attempt is indicated by the figure 1 line in the third column). 
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This problem, like all the others in the tests, involved two opera- 
tions. One of these she chose correctly and the other she 
omitted. Her answer was therefore wrong (W). She com- 
puted accurately the one operation which she had chosen cor- 
rectly. In the second test she dealt with Ain forme. Here her 
reactions were identical with those in the case of form a. The 
same can be said for her work with forms d and b which she 
attempted to solve in the third and fourth tests respectively. 
Her reactions to all four forms of B, presented in the order b, d, 
c, a, were alike, as in the case of problem A. Variation appears, 
however, in her reactions to the forms of C. In form c she 
chose both operations incorrectly, computed them accurately, 
but of course got the wrong answer. In forms a, b, and d she 
chose both operations correctly, but in form d her answer was 
wrong because of an error in computation. The reader may him- 
self analyze this pupil’s reactions to the four forms of D. 

The four lines at the bottom of the chart summarize “Jane 
Smith’s” reactions to the sixteen problems, here classified ac- 
cording to the degree of familiarity of situation rather than 
according to the different problems. The first of the four lines 
shows her record in form a of the four problems combined, at- 
tempts, choice of operations, answers right and wrong, and 
accuracy of computation. Comparison of these data with those 
in the second of the lines, for form b, in the third line (form c), 
and in the fourth line (form d) shows the effect of unfamiliarity 
of situation regardless of the particular problems. The value of 
such complete data for each of the 256 subjects is very great 
whether one is interested in summaries to study general trends 
and tendencies in terms of totals and averages or is interested in 
the variations in the reactions of given individuals from form 
to form of a certain problem. 


CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


1. GROSS RESULTS FOR THE FOUR PROBLEMS COM- 
BINED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE FOUR 
DEGREES OF FAMILIARITY OF SETTING. 

(a) Number of correct answers. Table 4 shows the results’ 
of the investigation when the separate problems are disregarded 
and the data are classified according to the different degrees of 
familiarity of situation. The last row but one in the table 
(Grand Totals) reveals a rather marked decrease in the number 
of successful solutions from form ato form d. This decrease, 
as indicated by the last column, amounts to about seven points 
from form a to forms b and c, or about 10% as measured in 
terms of the percentage of correct answers in forma. Another 
loss is to be noted from forms b and c to form d, the decrease 
this time amounting to about six points. The gross loss from 
form a to form d is thirteen points or about 20% of the record 
made in forma. Similar evidence concerning the effect of un- 
familiarity of situation seems to be apparent in the case of cer- 
tain ones of the schools, for example, schools 1 and 2 combined 
and schools 7 and 8 combined. In the case of schools 3 and 4 
and of 4 and 5 the relative degree of success as between forms 
b and c is reversed. 

If one were to present only this one analysis of the data se- 
cured in the investigation, the answer to the major question pro- 
posed for study would be that unfamiliarity of setting is a 
rather important factor in problem-solving. But before such a 
conclusion can be advanced with assurance the results must be 
re-classified and re-examined from a number of different points 
of view. 

(b) Disposition of operations. If for the time being it be 
granted on the basis of the slight evidence thus far produced 
that unfamiliarity of situation increases the difficulty of arith- 
metic problems, the question still remains concerning the man- 
ner in which this influence is exerted. This effect might be pro- 

[ 26] 
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Taste 4. NUMBER oF CorRECT ANSWERS TO ALL PROBLEMS, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF FAMILIARITY 


Degree of Familiarity 


Testing 
Sequence d 
W-X-Y-Z 56 
52 
108 
X-Y-2-W 56 
78 
134 
Y-Z-W-X 68 
58 
126 
Z-W-X-Y 69 
86 
155 
Grand Totals 590 523 
Per cent Accuracy 57.6%| 57.0%) 51.1% 





The reliability of the differences in percentage may be tested statistically by using the formula 


Standard Error = a/ Pi qi, Pa q2 


nh nz 
in which pi and pz represent the percentages compared, qi and q2 the percentages obtained by 
subtracting the corresponding p’s from 100%, and n the number of cases involved. Thus, the per 
cent differences in correct answers for forms a and b (namely, 6.5, obtained by subtracting 57.6% 
from 64.1%) is found to be a reliable difference, for the Standard Error of the difference is 2.18 
and that is slightly less than a third of the difference. The Standard Error of the difference between 
form a and form c is also 2.15, and that for the difference between form a and form d is 2.16. In 
oe last case the difference between the percentages is 13 points, and hence six times the Standard 
rror. 

duced in various ways. It might be produced, in the first place, 
by decreasing success in the choice of operations, or, in the 
second place, by lowering the quality of computation, or, in the 
third place, by a combination of the first two. The first of these 
possibilities is considered in this section, and the second is con- 
sidered in the following section. 

In the course of the testing, each subject attempted to solve 
the four problems in form a. Each of these problems involved 
two operations, with respect to which each child was required 
to react in some way. He could react to an operation in three 
ways: by omitting it, or by choosing it correctly, or by choosing 
it incorrectly. In any case, he reacted to a total of eight opera- 
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tions in form a of the four problems. The 256 children in the 
investigation therefore had to dispose of a total of 2048 opera- 
tions in the form a problems alone. The same number of 
operations were likewise to be dealt with in forms b, c, and d. 

The dispositions made of the operations are classified in Table 
5 under the different degrees of familiarity of situation, and the 
particular problems are disregarded. According to this table 
the pupils of schools 1 and 2, who took the tests in the order 
W, X, Y, and Z, chose correctly 412 operations in form a of 
the four problems combined, 392 in form b, 373 in form c, and 
347 in form d. The number of operations incorrectly chosen 
was 22, 48, 46, and 56, respectively, for these forms, and the 
number of operations omitted 78, 72, 93, and 109. 

The totals for the eight schools, in the row designated “Grand 
Totals” near the bottom of the table, indicate that the 256 chil- 
dren chose correctly 1698 operations in form a, 1606 in form b, 
1571 in form c, and 1482 in form d. The number of operations 
incorrectly chosen and omitted increased steadily from form a 
to form d. In the last row of the table these numbers are ex- 
pressed in terms of per cent of the total number of operations 
which had to be disposed of. 

The data summarized in the last rows of the table seem to 
establish the fact’ that unfamiliar situations decrease proficiency 
in problem-solving by making more difficult the matter of select- 
ing operations; as the degree of familiarity of setting becomes 
less, the number of correctly chosen operations becomes less, and 
the number of incorrectly chosen operations and of omitted 
operations becomes greater. This generalization has been made, 
as has been said, on the basis of the combined results of all four 


®* The formula cited on page 27 for the Standard Error of the differ- 
ence was applied here to test the reliability of the differences in per- 
centage of correctly chosen operations in the four forms of the different 
problems. The difference in percentage between form a and form b is 
4.5; the Standard Error of this difference is 1.23; the difference is there- 
fore a reliable one. The difference in percentage as between form a 
and form c is 6.2; the Standard Error of this difference is 1.26. The 
corresponding data for form a and form d are: 10.5 and 1.29. The dif- 
ferences in the results for forms a and c, and for forms a and d are 
therefore statistically reliable. 
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problems in all the schools. If now one examines the results 
secured in the separate schools, he finds that the generalization 
is fairly well borne out in the case of schools 1 and 2 and of 7 
and 8, but not so well in the case of schools 3 and 4 and of 5 
and 6. 


(c) Accuracy of computation. There is also the possibility 
that unfamiliarity of situation may affect adversely the quality 
of computation in addition to whatever effect it may have on 
the choice of operations. The data for the four problems com- 
bined which bear on this issue are classified in Table 6 under 
the different forms,—a, b,c, and d. This table is read in very 
much the same manner as Table 5. 

The point was made in connection with Table 5 that in all 
the a-form problems there were 2048 operations. Of this num- 
ber 1698 were correctly chosen, 104 incorrectly chosen, and 246 
omitted. Table 6 reveals that of the 1698 processes correctly 
chosen 1609 were accurately computed (see the row designated 
as “Grand Totals”) and 89 were inaccurately computed, and of’ 
the 104 operations incorrectly chosen 78 were accurately com- 
puted and 26 inaccurately computed. Now if the number of 
computations to be performed is taken as the basis for calculat- 
ing the accuracy of computation, it is discovered that computa- 
tion in form a was 94.8% accurate. In form b the computation 
was 94.5% accurate, in form c, 95%, and in form d, 93.5%. 
The very slight variation among these figures constitutes strong 
evidence that however else unfamiliarity of setting may affect 
problem-solving the effect is not produced by lowering the qual- 
ity of computation. 

It is impossible to test the validity of this conclusion from 
the results in the Hydle and Clapp study. -In the report of that 

°The total number of computations classified in Table 6 under the 
headings a, b, etc., will in no case equal the 2048 operations involved in 
the four problems in each degree of familiarity. The discrepancy al- 
ways represents the number of omitted operations, for which, of course, 
no records as to computations could be obtained. Thus, in the case of 
form a, the entries 1609, 89, 78, and 26 total 246 less than the 2048 oper- 


ations in the problems. Reference to Table 5 shows that 246 operations 
were omitted. 
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investigation, as has already been said, the data are presented 
purely in terms of correct and incorrect answers; they therefore 
cannot be analyzed in any way which will show the effect, if 
any, of unfamiliar settings on computation. The reader will 
recall, however, that Washburne and Morphett on the basis of 
their data imply, in the statement quoted on page 3, that un- 
familiar settings do decrease accuracy in computation. As such, 
their conclusion differs markedly from the one here advanced. 
This difference proves on examination to be due to a difference 
in method of calculating accuracy. In the present study the 
quality of computation was determined from what children 
actually did with the numbers after having decided upon some 
operation, regardless of whether the chosen operation was right 
or wrong. In the Washburne-Morphett study “a child had to 
have the correct answer in order to be marked correct in ac- 
curacy.”1° This method of scoring is essentially that used as a 
basis for summarizing the data in the last line of Table 4, in the 
study here reported, namely, per cent of correct answers. While 
this manner of calculating accuracy may be defended from a 
certain point of view, it is for most purposes overly crude since 
it conceals rather than reveals quality of computation. This 
method of scoring gives no credit to the child who computes 
correctly a wrong operation, and it therefore gives, as it were, 
a double penalty to wrongly selected operations. The reader 
who does not realize this fact is almost inevitably led to the con- 
clusion, as implied by Washburne and Morphett, that children 
do not compute as well when they are dealing with unfamiliar 
settings as they do when dealing with familiar settings. The 
analysis of the results secured in the present study does not sup- 
port this conclusion, but rather indicates that children’s habits 
of computation are not materially disturbed by the nature of the 
situation. Further evidence of this same fact will be presented 
in a later place (pp. 41-43). 

(d) Summary of section 1. Thus far the results of the in- 
vestigation have been presented only in gross form. The sep- 
arate problems have been disregarded and the data have been 

* [bid., p. 220. 
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classified purely in terms of the different degrees of familiarity 
in the settings. Conclusions derived from such classifications 
must be subject to modifications if these seem to be necessary 
after more careful detailed analyses are made. So far there 
seems to be some evidence that unfamiliarity of settings de- 
creases the number of correct answers secured from problems 
and that it accomplishes this end rather by interfering with the 
choice of operations than by lowering the quality of computation. 


2. DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE FOUR PROBLEMS 
SEPARATELY 


(a) Disposition of operations. The completeness of the data 
secured with respect to each child’s reactions, as illustrated in 
Chart 1, made it a relatively simple matter to gather together 
all the data relevant to the effect of varying degrees in famil- 
larity of setting in the case of any given problem. Table 7 
contains such data for the eight schools with regard to the dis- 
position of operations in the four forms of problem A. The 
first line in this table is read as follows: Problem A was pre- 
sented to the children in school 1 first in the most familiar of 
the settings, or form a, and then, in order, in forms c, d, and b. 
In the case of form a, these children chose 34 operations cor- 
rectly, chose none incorrectly, and omitted 32. In the case of 
form b, they chose 34 correctly, chose 5 incorrectly, and 
omitted 27, and so on. The other lines of the table are read in 
a similar manner. The last line in the table contains the grand 
totals: the 256 children in the investigation selected 348 oper- 
ations correctly, selected 3 operations incorrectly, and omitted 
161 operations in dealing with form a of problem A; in dealing 
with form b of the same problem they chose 331 operations cor- 
rectly, and so on. 

Similar tables were made for each of the other three prob- 
lems. They are not presented, but instead the results for the 
four problems together are assembled in Table 8. The reader 
will note that the results of the children in schools 1 and 2, who 
solved the four forms of problem A in the order a, c, d, b are 
here combined (line 1,—67 correctly chosen, 2 incorrectly, etc.). 
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Likewise the results for schools 3 and 4 are combined opposite 
c-d-b-a in line 2. The reader will recognize opposite the term 
Total in line 5 the data already presented in the last line in 
Table 7, and he will thus be able to see the method used in com- 
piling Table 8, which represents essentially a summary of four 
tables such as Table 7, one for each problem. The totals for 
all forms of each problem are given in the last line of Table 8, 
and they agree with those presented in the last line but one in 
Table 5. These totals, which disregard the separate problems, 
are not, however, important for the present purpose. 

The data for the separate problems are still further condensed 
in Table 9 in order to permit readier access to the significant 
facts. Moreover, the basis of classification has been changed 
from that of the relative familiarity of setting to that of the 
disposition made of the operations; namely, correct choice, in- 
correct choice, and omission. 

On the basis of the comparative number of correct answers 
secured by the 256 children with forms a, b, c, and d of the 
four problems together, the tentative conclusion has been drawn 
(p. 26) that unfamiliarity of setting has a disturbing influence 
on problem-solving. Likewise on the basis of data for the four 
problems combined, the additional conclusion has been advanced 
(p. 28) that unfamiliar settings affect proficiency in problem- 
solving by making it more difficult for children to select the cor- 
rect operations and by making them more prone to choose in- 
correct operations and to omit them altogether. The data in 
the last line of Table 9 are the same as those presented earlier 
as bearing on these points; the reader will observe the steady 
decrease in the number of correct selections and the steady in- 
crease in the number of incorrect selections and omissions from 
form a to form d. 

Table 9 also supplies data for the testing of these conclusions 
in the case of the four problems separately. 

The results secured with respect to the disposition of oper- 
ations in problem A do not at all bear out these conclusions. 
Only nine less operations (about 3%) were correctly selected 
in form d than in form a. This slight difference hardly sug- 
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gests that the change in the situation from the relatively famil- 
iar averaging of “test scores” to the almost totally unfamiliar 
averaging of “brets of graks’” (Table 1) affected to any large 
extent the correct selection of operations. Furthermore it will be 
noted that the fewest correct selections were made in form b in- 
stead of in form d, as one would be led to expect by the con- 
clusions previously drawn. The loss in the number of correctly 
chosen operations from the familiar form to the slightly less 
familiar form b was almost twice that from form a to form d. 
Still the variation here is only seventeen operations, and this 
represents only about 5% of the total number correctly chosen 
in form a. These data seem to indicate that the change in 
familiarity of setting was a negligible factor in determining de- 
gree of success in selecting operations. If one examines the 
data with respect to incorrect selections and omissions, he again 
fails to find any evidence that in this problem unfamiliarity of 
situation worked any hardship on the children. According to 
the conclusion announced from a study of the results for the 
four problems combined, one would expect to find an increase 
from form a to form d in the number of operations incorrectly 
chosen ; instead of this increase in the expected order a, b, ¢, d, 
one finds the actual increase in the order a, d, c, b. In the case 
of the operations omitted, there is not a marked increase from 
a tod. Instead, but three more operations were omitted in d 
than ina. The only justified inference seems to be that in prob- 
lem A the degree of familiarity in the setting had little or no 
effect on the children’s processes in solving the problem. 

In problem B the condition differs only in degree. Instead 
of a steady decrease in the number of correctly chosen oper- 
ations in the order a, b, c, d, one finds the decrease in the order 
a,c, b, d. The total loss in number of correct operations from 
form a to form d is thirty-six, representing only 7.4% of the 
number in form a. Furthermore, the loss from the familiar 
situation of “receiving, giving away, and losing marbles” in form 
a to the relatively familiar setting of “buying, loaning, and using 
cattle feed” in form b is twenty-four operations, while the loss 
from form b, just described, to form d, which deals with ‘“Per- 
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sian shulahs” and their destruction by “plantis,” is only twelve 
operations. There is in these facts slight evidence indeed that 
unfamiliarity of setting is a decisive factor in problem-solving. 
It is true that there is an increase in the number of both incor- 
tect operations (14, 25, 27, 35) and omitted operations (14, 27, 
20, 29)11 but these numbers are so small in proportion to the 
total number of operations involved in each form, namely, 512, 
that their differences are insignificant. 

Problems C and D, unlike A and B, do seem to have been 
subject to influence from changes in the familiarity of the set- 
tings in so far as choice of operations is concerned. In C there 
is a loss in the number of correctly chosen operations of fifty- 
two, or 12.9%, from form a to form d, and in problem D this 
loss is 119 operations, or 25.6%. Still there are even in these 
problems marked deviations from the expected results. There 
seems to be no reason in terms of relative familiarity of situ- 
ations for the greater number of successful choices of operations 
in form b of problem C than in form a, nor in form c of prob- 
lem D than in form b. Similar discrepancies are to be noted 
between the expected and the actual results both in the number 
of incorrectly chosen operations and in the number of omitted 
operations. 

These analyses of the results secured with the four different 
problems yield conclusions which are somewhat disconcerting 
and unsatisfying because of their inconsistency. There is evi- 
dence that unfamiliarity of setting is at the same time both an 
insignificant factor and an important factor in its effect on 
problem-solving. There is little in the data for problems A and 


“That is, “insignificant” from the standpoint of classroom instruc- 
tion in arithmetic. In form a, the 256 children omitted a total of 14 
operations, or 2.73%; in form b, 4.88%; in form c, 5.27%; and in form 
d, 6.84%. There was therefore an increase of 2.15 omitted operations 
per 100 in form b as compared with form a, and an increase of 4.11 
omitted operations per 100 in form d as compared with form a. Such 
a change can hardly be regarded as of large import. In the case of the 
incorrectly chosen operations the per cents are 2.73, 5.27, 3.96, 5.66 re- 
spectively for forms a, b, c, and d. The increase in number of incor- 
rectly chosen operations from form a to form d is only 2.93 per 100. 
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B to support the theory that unfamiliar situations interfere with 
problem-solving, but there is some reason in the data for prob- 
lems C and D to believe that this may be true. It hardly seems 
possible that both conclusions can stand. The nature of these 
findings is not, however, peculiar to this study. Washburne 
and Morphett found, unfamiliarity of setting to have important 
influence in only four of their eight pairs of problems, and they 
had to disregard the lack of such influence in the other four 
pairs of problems in drawing their conclusion regarding the 
importance of unfamiliarity in setting. Hydle and Clapp found 
that in grades iv and v there were but four cases out of a pos- 
sible ten in which the per cent of correct answers in the famil- 
iar forms was 3.8 or more larger than in the unfamiliar forms, 
and that there were three cases of the remaining six in which 
the per cent of correct answers in the unfamiliar forms was 
actually larger than in the familiar forms. In grades vi, vii, 
and viii they found that in ten cases out of a possible fifteen 
better records, in terms of per cent of correct answers, were 
made in the unfamiliar forms, the difference in their favor in 
three cases being as large as 10.0 points. In the five cases in 
which poorer records were made with the unfamiliar forms the 
differences in per cent points were 2.5, 3.3, 4.1, 4.6, and 1.0. 
As a summary of the points made in the foregoing discussion 
there are three statements which can be made with some assur- 
ance. In the first place, it is exceedingly dangerous to base 
conclusions in this sort of investigation on gross forms of data. 
The generalizations which seemed justified when the results 
with the four problems were thrown together were found to be 
questionable in the light of more detailed forms of analysis. In 
the second place, no categorical answer can be given regarding 
the effect of unfamiliarity of situation on problem-solving. Data 
can be cited in this study to controvert both the statement that 
unfamiliarity of setting is a detrimental factor and the statement 
that it is a negligible factor. In the third place, some way 
should be found to reconcile the apparently inconsistent findings 
in this study, as well as in the studies reported by Washburne 
and Morphett and Hydle and Clapp. A natural assumption is 
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that the nature of the setting with respect to its familiarity to 
children is not a factor which operates alone, unaffected by 
other considerations. Thus far, however, the existence of such 
a factor, or factors, has not been proved, nor has any informa- 
tion been forth-coming regarding the identity of such factors. 


(b) Accuracy of computation. On the basis of the combined 
data for the four problems the conclusion had been drawn 
(p. 30) that accuracy of.computation is not materially affected 
by the nature of the setting with regard to familiarity. In this 
section the validity of this generalization will be tested by an- 
alyzing the results for the problems separately. 

Table 10 contains the data on this point. In problem A 97% 
of the operations were correctly computed in form a, 95% in 
form b, 97% in form c, and 94% in form d. The results with 
B, C, and D are read from the table in the same manner. The 
reader will observe that the accuracy of computation in form a 
for the different problems exceeds the accuracy of computation 
in form b in the case of A and D only, that it exceeds the ac- 
curacy in none of the four c-forms, and that it exceeds the 
accuracy in all of the d-forms but by such narrow margins as 
three points, one point, two points, and two points in the case 
of A, B, C, and D respectively. These differences are so slight 
as to be practically negligible in so far as the instructional impli- 
cations are concerned. It is clear therefore that within the limits 
of unfamiliarity between form a and form c in these problems, 
the nature of the setting has no influence on accuracy of com- 
putation, and that when the limits of familiarity are extended 
to include form d, the change in setting has exceedingly little 
effect on computation. 


Taste 10. Accuracy oF COMPUTATION IN THE Four ForMS OF THE 
Four PRoBLEMS, EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 





Degree of Familiarity 
Problem SSS 
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The point has been made in an earlier place (p. 32) that 
Washburne and Morphett’s data seem to be in disagreement 
with this conclusion. Table 11 represents a summary of the 
results of these two investigators, adapted from the report of 
their study. Line one of this table is read: In problem 1, 67% 
of the operations were correctly chosen when the situation was 
familiar, and 51% when the situation was unfamiliar; in the 
familiar form 60% of the answers were correct, and in the 
unfamiliar form, 45%. The next two columns have been added 
to bring out a desired relationship. The entry 90% in the last 
column but one in row one means that the ratio of correct 
answers in the familiar form of problem 1 (60%) to the cor- 
rectly chosen operations (67%) is 90% ; in the case of the un- 
familiar form of the same problem this ratio is 88%. A com- 
parison, problem by problem, of the ratios between correct 
answers and correctly chosen operations in the familiar and the 
unfamiliar forms clearly reveals the similarity in the results 
with the two forms. In six of the eight problems these ratios 
are within three points of each other. In problem 7 there is a 
difference of ten points in favor of the familiar form and in 
problem 8 the discrepancy of nine points is in favor of the 
unfamiliar form. The marked differences in the per cents of 


TABLE 11. SUMMARY oF DATA From WASHBURNE AND MorPHETT 
RECLASSIFIED TO SHOW THE RELATIONS BETWEEN CHOICE OF 
OPERATIONS AND CORRECTNESS OF ANSWER 


Percent Records According to Degree of Ratio of Correct 
Familiarity of Situation Answers to Correct 
ss | | Choice of Operations 
Prob-| Correctly Chosen Correct Answers 
lem Operations 






Familiar | Unfamiliar| Familiar | Unfamiliar} Familiar | Unfamiliar 


——— | | | ff 


1 90% 88% 
a 80 79 
3 95 92 
4 87 85 
5 87 89 
6 93 93 
a 89 79 
8 76 85 
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correct answers in columns three and four are therefore seen to 
be due, not to differences in quality of computation, that in the 
unfamiliar forms being regularly poorer, but to differences in 
the success with which the operations could be selected in the 
two forms. The Washburne-Morphett data are therefore ca- 
pable of an interpretation which brings them in line with the 
conclusion here advanced, on the basis both of the gross results 
of the problems combined and of the more detailed analyses of 
the results in the case of the separate problems. 

(c) Summary of section 2. The detailed analyses which have 
been made of the results obtained with the four different prob- 
lems (1) yield inconsistent conclusions regarding the effect of 
unfamiliar settings on the choice of operations, for in two of 
the problems there appeared to be some effect and in the other 
two, no effect; (2) suggest therefore that unfamiliarity of 
setting is conditioned in its influence by some other factor or 
factors not yet known, and that if these factors can be found, 
they may serve to explain the conflicting conclusions reported in 
(1) above; and (3) confirm the conclusion of the first section 
that unfamiliarity of setting does not materially lower the 
quality of arithmetical computation. 


3. POSSIBLE CONDITIONS WHICH MAY INFLUENCE 
THE EFFECT OF THE FAMILIARITY FACTOR ON 
PROBLEM-SOLVING. 

Thus far the only conclusion which seems to be supported 
by all the data is the negative one that unfamiliar settings do not 
lower the quality of computation in arithmetic problems. As to 
the influence of unfamiliar settings on the choice of operations 
the conclusions are conflicting, for sometimes such settings ap- 
pear to make more difficult the selection of the correct operations 
and at other times to have no effect in this regard. In this 
section an effort is made to isolate and to study certain factors 
which may condition the effect of unfamiliar settings, now in- 
creasing this effect and now decreasing it. If such factors can 
be detected, they may prove to be useful in accounting for the 
inconsistent results secured in this and other investigations re- 
garding the influence of unfamiliar situations. 
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(a) Effect of the difficulty of the problem. Consideration will 
first be given to difficulty of a problem as a possible factor in 
determining the amount of influence which may be exerted by 
unfamiliar settings. 

In Table 12 problems A, B, C, and D have been ranked, in 
column 1, in the order of their difficulty as determined from the 
per cent of correctly chosen operations in form a of these prob- 
lems. According to this criterion the problems take the order 
A, C, D, B. In form a of A 348 of the operations, or 68% of 
the total number, were correctly chosen, as compared with 78% 
for C, 91% for D, and 95% for B. In form d of problem A 
339 of the operations were correctly chosen. In other words 
the number of operations correctly chosen in form d was 97% 
the number of such operations in form a of this problem. In C 
the ratio of correctly chosen operations in form d to the number 
in form a is 87%, in problem D, 74%, and in problem B, 92%. 
The least effect of the decrease in familiarity of setting is to be 
found in the case of problems A and B. It will be noted that 
these two problems were respectively the most difficult and the 
least difficult of the four. In C and D, which were intermediate 
between A and B in difficulty (though the difference in difficulty 
between D and B is very slight), the change in the nature of the 
setting with regard to familiarity appears to have had the largest 
influence on the choice of operations. 


Taste 12. Errect or Dirricutty or ProBLEM ON UNFAMILIARITY 
oF SITUATION AS A FAcToR IN PRoBLEM-SOLVING 





Problems | Operations Correctly Operations Correctly Per cent of 
Arranged Chosen in Form a Chosen in Form d Successful 
in Order, |—-———_ , ——_|—_—_——— Choice in d* 
of Their as Compared 
Difficulty | Number Per cent Number Per cent with a 

A 348 68% 339 66% 97% 

Ec 402 78 350 68 87 

D 464 91 345 67 74 

B 484 95 448 88 92 


*The items in this column were computed by solving the fraction 
No. operations correctly chosen in form d 


No. operations correctly chosen in form a 
Thus, in problem A339 


348 
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These data suggest that problems may be so difficult for 
children that the addition of an unfamiliar situation does not 
materially alter children’s procedures in dealing with them, as in 
the case of problem A. Likewise, these data suggest that prob- 
lems may be so easy (problem B) for children that the presence 
of an unfamiliar setting fails to obscure from them the arith- 
metical relationships involved. In between these two extremes 
there is a range of difficulty, the extent of which is not explored 
in this study, where unfamiliarity may play a large part in 
determining success or failure in problem-solving. 

Such a conclusion would seem to be in accord with common 
sense. In problem A, for example, the clue-words “on the 
average’’ may have been the decisive factor in determining how 
the problem should be solved, and not the nature of the setting 
as to its familiarity. The slight variation in the number of cor- 
rectly chosen operations among the four forms of the problem 
(from 348 to 331) bears out this inference. To a great many 
children this clue “on the average” meant simply to add 25, 17, 
and 21 and did not suggest the second operation of division by 3, 
a process which was regularly omitted (see Table 9). On the 
other hand, “on the average’ meant to other children to add the 
three numbers and to divide their sum by 3, and this method of 
apprehending the number relationships was sufficiently strong 
to resist the effect of change in setting, even when the setting 
became so unfamiliar as that represented by averaging “brets of 
graks.” 

In problem B, which was the easiest of the four problems, 
the children seem to have been dealing with a set of relationships 
or a clue which was so clear to them that the description of 
these relationships in terms of a ‘Russian serf,” “‘pushnas,” and 
“chukets” failed to conceal the required operations. The children 
did 92% as well in the problem which involved the hypothetical 
objects as they did in the familiar form where they read about 
“school children,” “Health Week,” and “making posters.” The 
deciding factor here may have been the appearance of three 
two-digit numbers in succession, and then the clue “If each 
—4—,, how many will—in all.” 
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No explanation can be offered for the fact that the clues in C 
and D did not operate in a similar fashion. There is, however, 
the undeniable evidence that these two problems were easier 
than A and more difficult than B and that the number of cor- 
rectly chosen operations in form d of these problems was sig- 
nificantly less than the number in form a. Moreover, there is 
no intention here of insisting that the difficulty or ease of a 
problem is the only factor which operates to alter the effect of 
unfamiliar settings. There probably are others, some of which 
will be considered in later sections, and it may have been the 
influence of some one or ones of these other factors which 
accounts in part for the results in C and D. 


TABLE 13. RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PROBLEMS IN THE WASHBURNE- 
MoreHetTtT INVESTIGATION TO SHOW THE EFFECT OF THE DirFI- 
CULTY OF THE PROBLEM ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SETTING 





Problems Per cent of Operations Correctly Per Cent of Suc- 
Arranged Chosen in the Form Containing the cessful Choice in 
in Order | |_——-_ ——__] Unfamiliar Form* 
of Their Familiar Unfamiliar 
Difficulty Situation Situation 

6 43% 44% 102% 

3 65 66 102 

1 67 51 76 

8 71 53 75 

2 75 73 97 

4 85 74 87 

5 91 88 97 

7 91 82 90 





es *The items in this column were computed in the same manner as the corresponding items in 
able 12. 


The Washburne-Morphett data have been re-arranged in 
Table 13 to test the conclusion which has just been advanced. 
It will be observed that in problems 6 and 3, the two most 
difficult of the eight used in this study, the operations in the 
unfamiliar form were dealt with as effectively as those in the 
familiar form. At the other extreme, in problems 5 and 7, the 
two easiest problems, the children did 97% and 90% respec- 
tively as well in the unfamiliar forms as they did in the familiar 
forms. The only problem which does not agree with the theory 
is number 2. On the other hand, as was brought out in the 
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earlier discussion on pages 13 to 15, the lack of exact con- 
trol over the “features” or “parts” of the pairs of problems in 
the Washburne-Morphett investigation somewhat weakens the 
evidence which can be cited from this source. 

The Hydle and Clapp data show that in grade v, which is the 
one with which the present investigation deals, only 28.3% of 
the children secured correct answers in the hardest problem 
when this was presented in a familiar setting and only 24.5% 
when the problem was presented in an unfamiliar setting. In 
the problem next in difficulty these numbers compare as 32% 
and 34%. In the problem which was intermediate in difficulty 
the numbers were 70.2% and 60.6% ; in the next to the easiest, 
86.7 % and 86.8%, and in the easiest, 85.8% and 83.2%. It will 
be noted that the differences represent a loss of 3.8%, an in- 
crease of 2%, a loss of 9.8%, an increase of 0.1%, and a loss 
of 2.6% respectively in these problems. The largest difference, 
that of 9.8%, was in the case of the problem of intermediate 
difficulty and was a loss in the unfamiliar as compared with the 
familiar form. The data for the other grades, iv, vi, vii, and 
Vili, are inconsistent with respect to the problem here under 
study. 

When all these instances are brought together, there does 
seem to be some reason to believe that the difficulty of a given 
problem conditions in part the amount of influence that will be 
exerted by unfamiliar settings. If so, it is impossible to state 
in unequivocal terms whether an unfamiliar setting will or will 
not interfere with children’s efforts to choose the correct opera- 
tions. One needs additional information regarding the problem: 
among other things, one certainly needs information concerning 
the difficulty of the arithmetical requirements for the children 
who are to solve it. If this much be granted, then one of the 
factors seems to have been identified by means of which it may 
be possible to reconcile the divergent conclusions that have 
been drawn regarding the role of unfamiliar settings in prob- 
lems. If the evidence upon which this conclusion is based seems 
too slight, the reader will find certain facts in the following 
paragraphs which will corroborate those which have been ad- 
duced here. 
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(b) Effect of order of presentation. Early in the tabulation 
of the data it became clear that the results obtained with a given 
form of a problem varied considerably from group of children 
to group of children. This was especially notable in the case of 
selection of operations. Thus, in the case of form c of problem 
C one group of sixty-four children chose seventy-seven opera- 
tions correctly; another group of sixty-four children chose 101 
correctly; a third group, eighty-nine; a fourth group, sixty- 
eight. Part of this variation could be charged to differences be- 
tween these groups in quality of arithmetic ability. This factor 
could be discounted, however, by reducing the number of cor- 
rectly chosen operations to a per cent of the total number of 
correctly chosen operations for the four forms of the problem. 
Thus, the first group of children above referred to, who selected 
correctly 77 operations in form c, selected correctly a total of 400 
operations for this problem. The ratio of their correct choices 
in c to their correct choices in the four forms would therefore 
be 77: 400, or 19%. The ratio of the second group, who had 
101 correct choices in form c, was 101: 402, or 25%. The 
ratio for the third group was 89: 358, or 25%, and for the 
fourth group was 68: 356, or 19%. Consequently, even when 
allowance is made for the differences in arithmetic ability, the 
differences in the reactions of the groups to the different forms 
of the same problem persisted. 

It seemed possible that the explanation, or at least part of 
the explanation, lay in the order of presentation for the four 
forms. Table 14 was then compiled to isolate this factor. It 
contains the number of correctly chosen operations for each 
form of the four problems classified according to the order in 
which those forms were solved by the different groups. Thus, 
one group of 64 children solved the four forms of problem A 
in the order a,c, d, b. That is, they solved form a first, form c 
second, etc. In the case of form a they chose 67 operations 
correctly. The 67 is therefore entered in the table under First 
to indicate the number of operations which were correctly se- 
lected in the first form presented. Likewise, this group of chil- 
dren, in solving form c, chose 68 operations correctly, and this 
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figure appears under Second, since form c was the second form 
presented to these children. This method of classifying the 
data disregards the particular form (as a, b, c, and d) and show 
the results purely in terms of the order of presentation. 


Taste 14. Errect oF ORDER OF PRESENTATION ON UNFAMILIARITY 
OF SETTING AS A FACTOR IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 





Number of Correctly Chosen Operations 


Order of Classified According to the Order of 
Forms in Solutions Attempted 
Problem | in Testing }——————] A) A —__—— 
First Second Third Fourth 
A a-c—d-b 67 68 67 67 
c-d-b-a 75 75 79 78 
d—b-a-c 94 95 106 98 
b-a-c-d 90 98 96 103 
Total.... 326 336 348 346 
B b-d-c-a 110 113 118 119 
d-c-a-b 111 120 122 117 
c-a—b-d 114 123 116 105 
a—b-d-c 120 117 119 113 
otalee-. 455 473 475 454 
© c-a—b-d 77 108 118 97 
a-b-d-c 93 107 101 101 
b-d-c-a 92 83 89 93 
d-c-a—b 69 68 108 111 
Total.... 331 366 416 402 
D d—b-a-c 71 97 118 110 
b—a-c-d 102 121 113 108 
a-c—d-b 111 111 92 95 
c-d-b-a 100 74 93 114 
Totals. .: 384 403 416 427 
Grand Totals......... 1496 1578 1655 1629 





In problem A the number of correct choices of operations 
increased slightly in the second and the third presentations, 
from 326 to 336 and then to 348. In the fourth presentation 
there was a very small loss from the third presentation, from 
348 to 346. However, in the results for the problem as a whole 
there appears to have been a tendency for the children to profit 
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from their earlier experience with the given set of number 
relationships.12, In problem B this “practice effect” is less ap- 
parent in the fourth form, but can be seen in the increase of 
correct choices from the first to the second and to the third 
forms. The data already presented regarding the special dif- 
ficulty of problem A and the special ease of problem B must 
have prepared the reader to find less effect from trial to trial in 
the case of these two problems than in the case of problems C 
and D, 

In problem C the practice effect from the first presentation 
added thirty-five correct choices in the second presentation and 
fifty more in the third. Fourteen operations were lost in the 
fourth presentation. In problem D there is a steady gain in 
correct choices from the first presentation to the fourth, as 
shown by the numbers 384, 403, 416, and 427. 

Here, then, there seems to be a second factor which conditions 
the effect of unfamiliar settings in problem-solving. Just how 
much influence an unfamiliar setting will have in a given prob- 
lem depends on how many times the children have had to deal 
with the set of number relationships within that problem. That 
is, an unfamiliar setting is quite a different proposition the first 
time a problem is solved than it is the second, or the third, or the 
fourth time. The effect of unfamiliar situations is again seen 
to be not an absolute matter, but a matter which is influenced by 
a number of factors. The isolation of this second factor, 
namely, the number of experiences with a set of mathematical 
relationships, if it is indeed a second factor and not a different 
aspect of the first one discovered (difficulty of the problem), 


“This “practice effect” does not invalidate the conclusions which have 
been drawn thus far in the investigation, for the reason that it was 
anticipated and controlled by the rotation system of testing which was 
employed (see pp. 22-23). This method of testing equalized the effect 
of practice by having 64 children work each form of the problem in 
their first attempt to solve it, and then by rotating the forms so that in 
their second, third, and fourth attempts each group of children worked 
with a different form. The second column of Table 14 illustrates the 
method with all four problems. The question of possible differences 
between the groups in susceptibility to practice effect is discussed on 
pp. 80-82. 
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gives further reason to believe that there is no simple answer 
such as has been sought for the question regarding the effect of 
unfamiliar settings on problem-solving. 


(c) Effect of limited time. In that part of the investigation 
which has been thus far reported no attempt was made to secure 
records on the comparative amounts of time required to solve 
the different forms of the problems. On the chance that sig- 
nificant differences might appear between the time necessary to 
solve a problem with an unfamiliar setting and the time neces- 
sary to solve the same problem with a familiar setting, arrange- 
ments were made to give tests in six new schools. Two of these 
schools took test W, two took test X, and two test Z. In each 
case seventy pupils were tested. Unfortunately the time was not 
long enough to obtain records for test Y, and the result is that 
data are lacking in one or another of the four forms for each 
of the problems. 

The examiner gave the children the usual instructions regard- 
ing the tests, except for such directions as were requisite to 
securing time records. As soon as the children had begun on 
their first problem, the examiner started to mark the time in 
five-second intervals on the blackboard at the front of the room, 
thus 5, 10, 15, 20—1 minute, 1:05, 1:10, 1 :15—2:0, etc. When 
he had finished his first problem, each child glanced at the board 
and entered on his test blank opposite that problem the number 
that was next written on the board after he looked up. He then 
went on with problem two, copied from the board the total time 
elapsed, attempted problem three, and so on. In the transfer- 
ence of the records from the test blanks the number of seconds 
spent on each problem could be calculated by subtraction. For 
example, after the first problem there might appear on a paper 
45, after the second, 1:35, after the third, 3:05, etc. Forty-five 
seconds were therefore spent on the first problem, 50 seconds 
on the second, 90 on the third, etc. This method of timing is 
admittedly rather inexact, but it is probably precise enough for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Table 15 contains the data for the six schools and the three 
tests which were given. School 11, which took test Z, solved 
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problem B in forma. To do so, the children of this school re- 
quired a total of 2355 seconds. Likewise they required 1820 
seconds for Ab, 3070 seconds for De and 3430 seconds for Cd. 
The total time for the whole test was 10675 seconds. If the 
numbers of seconds spent on the different problems are ex- 
pressed as per cents of this total, it is found that these pupils 
spent 22% of their time on Ba, 17% on Ab, 29% on De, and 
32% on Cd. School 12, which also took test Z, spent 24%, 
19%, 23%, and 33% of their total time on these problems re- 
spectively. The rest of the table is read in the same manner. 
The last line shows that the mean per cent of time spent on 
form a of problems A, B, and C was 21% of the total time, on 
form b of A, B, and D was 24%, on form c of A, C, and D 
was 26%, and of form d of B, C, and D was 29%. The use 
of per cent distribution of time, as here employed, eliminates 
differences between the groups of children in ability and makes 
comparable the results obtained from the six schools. 

Table 16 has been prepared to bring out more clearly the 
facts in Table 15. Here the basis of classification is the separate 
problems (column one). According to line one of this table, in 
the case of problem A the time requirement for forms a, b, and 
c18 averaged 14%, 18%, and 22.5% respectively. The time 
requirements for problem B were as follows: Ba, 23%, Bb, 
23%, Bd, 21%. There is in the case of this problem little 
evidence that the nature of the setting was related in any vital 
way to the amount of time required. This finding is in accord. 
with the results reported earlier, to the effect that this problem 
was so easy for the children in its requirements as to operations. 
that a change in the setting had little effect on their work. In. 
the case of problem A, which has just been discussed, the varia- 
tion in the time requirement from form to form is in substantial 
agreement with the facts regarding these forms as set forth in 
Table 8. The absence of data for form d of this problem makes 
impossible any statement regarding the effect of the largest de- 
gree of unfamiliarity in the time requirement. 


*No data are available for Ad, Bc, Cb, and Da because test Y was 
not given to any group of children (see p. 51). 
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In problem C the increase in time requirement (25% in a, 
29.5% in c, and 32% in d) seems to indicate that the more 
unfamiliar forms required more time for solution. There is 
little change in time requirement, however, from form b to 
form din problem D. 

To summarize, there is some evidence, though this is by no 
means conclusive, that when problems are neither extremely 
easy nor extremely difficult for children, the nature of the setting 
with regard to familiarity may affect the amount of time re- 
quired for solution. If subsequent study should confirm this 
tentative statement of relationship, it appears that another factor 
which may influence the effect of unfamiliar settings on prob- 
lem-solving has been identified. The conclusion of this part of 
the study then, advanced with full recognition of the inadequacy 
of the basic data, might be stated as follows: The amount of 
influence that will be exerted in problem-solving by unfamiliar 
settings is in part determined by the amount of time which is 
available; more time may be required to isolate the number 
relationships involved when the setting is unfamiliar ; hence the 
limiting of time may increase considerably the effect of unfamil- 
iar settings so far as the number of successful solutions is 
concerned. 


(d) Effect of form of presentation, Teachers sometimes re- 
port that a discussion of verbal problems before the attempt at 
solution helps children to secure correct answers. While there 
are many questions involved here which are clearly outside the 
scope of this investigation, there is one which is related to it. 
If this preliminary discussion is for the purpose of explaining 
to children the number relationships which are involved in the 
problems, then the effectiveness of this teaching technique is 
not germaine to this study. If, on the other hand, the discus- 
sion is designed to make the situations in the problems more 
vivid, more real to children, then the “familiarity” of the situ- 
ation may be affected and the question becomes an appropriate 
one for consideration here. 

Two additional schools (17 and 18) were secured for this 
study. The a-forms only of the four problems were used for 
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testing purposes. Aa and Ba were presented to the children of 
school 17 in the usual written form (Table 17), but Ca and Da 
were presented orally to these children (Table 18). The pro- 
cedure was reversed with the children of school 18, and prob- 
lems Ca and Da were presented to them in written form and 
Aa and Ba orally. In the oral presentation the examiner was 
careful to give no explanation of the relationships between the 


TABLE 17. WRITTEN PRESENTATION; REsuLts WitTH 58 Pupits In Two 
ScHooLs WHEN THE PROBLEMS WERE PRESENTED AS USUAL 
IN PRINTED ForM 





Choice of Operations Answer Computation 


Prob-| School |Correct|Incorrect] Omitted |Correct|Incorrect|Correct|Incorrect 


Aa 17 46 0 12 14 15 41 5 
Ba 17 49 6 3 21 8 50 5 
Ca 18 40 9 9 18 11 48 1 
Da 18 52 6 0 17 12 50 8 
Motals |) 187 21 24 70 46 189 19 
Per Cent .. 81% 9% 10% 60%| 40% | 91%* 9%* 


*Accuracy of computation is computed with 208 as the base (189 + 19) rather than 232, which 
is the number of operations in the four problems. The difference, 24, represents the number of 
operations omitted. 


numbers in the problems and the consequent requirements as 
to arithmetical operations, but to discuss the situation only in 
such a way as to make it more real and clear to the children 
and thus possibly to increase the motivation, 

The results are given in Tables 17 and 18, the former con- 
taining those for the written presentations and the latter those 
of the oral presentations. The last two lines in the two tables 
summarize the data with respect to choice of operations, correct 
answers, and computation. While too few cases were used in 
this little study (the number of children in each school was 29) 
to yield conclusive evidence, the results do at least suggest that 
the method of presenting problems does not seem to alter in any 
important degree children’s reactions in solving them. Thus 
when the problems were presented in written form (Table 17), 
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TaBLe 18. ORAL PRESENTATION: RESULTS WITH THE SAME 58 PupPpiLs 
WHEN THE ProBLEMS WERE PRESENTED ORALLY WITH AN 
Errort To MorivATE 





Choice of Operations Answer Computation 












Aa 18 36 0 22 0 
Ba 18 55 2 4 56 1 
Ca 17 45 6 13 43 8 
Da 17 55 1 10 7 
Totals...) 191 9 49 16 


41% | 92%* 


*The base for computation here is 208. (See footnote to Table 17). 


81% of the operations were correctly chosen, 60% of the an- 
swers were correct, and 91% of the operations were accurately 
computed. The corresponding figures for the oral presenta- 
tions (Table 18) are 82%, 59%, and 92%. If teachers do 
actually get better results with a preliminary discussion of prob- 
lems, it would appear that these discussions are probably of a 
different type from that here used, and that these discussions 
accomplish more than merely to make the situations more vivid 
to children. If so, as has been said, the question is not one to 
be studied in connection with this investigation. 


(e) Summary of Section 3. In this section the attempt has 
been made to discover any factors which may condition the 
influence of unfamiliar settings in problem-solving. Four have 
been considered. First, the difficulty of the problem itself, apart 
from the question of the degree of familiarity of the setting, 
appears to determine in large measure the amount of influence 
that will be exerted by the setting. If the problem is very easy or 
if it is very hard, children’s processes in solving the problem 
seem to be little affected by the nature of the setting as to famil- 
iarity. Second, the number of times that children have dealt with 
a given set of number relationships operates to determine the 
effect of unfamiliar settings. If the unfamiliar setting appears 
in connection with an early experience with a given set of num- 
ber relationships, then its influence on problem-solving seems to 


eee 
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be greater than it will be after more experience with these num- 
ber relationships. Third, there is a small amount of evidence 
that it takes children longer to solve problems which contain un- 
familiar settings. If this is so, then the amount of time that is 
allotted for the solving of the problem will influence the effect 
of the unfamiliar setting, at least so far as number of correct 
answers is concerned. Fourth, oral presentations of problems 
do not seem to increase the familiarity of settings enough to 
affect in any appreciable degree children’s procedures in solv- 
ing the problems, provided that such oral presentations are con- 
fined merely to a discussion of the settings themselves. 

The implication of the results secured in this section seems 
to be clear: it is impossible to give an absolute answer to the 
question regarding the influence of unfamiliar settings on prob- 
lem-solving. Each specific instance of an unfamiliar situation 
must first be examined with reference to the presence or ab- 
sence in the problem of certain other complicating factors, four 
of which have been mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Until the effect of these factors is known, it is hardly practicable 
to predict the effect of the unfamiliar setting. 


4, EFFECT OF UNFAMILIAR SETTINGS ON_INDI- 
VIDUAL CHILDREN 

The analyses which have been presented in the foregoing sec- 
tions of this report have been impersonal, that is, they have 
entirely disregarded the individual child in the search for gen- 
eral trends. While knowledge of general trends and tendencies 
is essential for successful instruction in problem-solving, it is 
hardly less essential to know the facts regarding the influence 
of unfamiliar settings on individual children. This section of 
the report is accordingly devoted to a study of two main topics: 
First, does unfamiliarity of setting affect all children alike, or 
does it affect some smaller number of children? Second, if the 
latter is true, what are the characteristics of those children who 
are especially so affected? These two topics are to be treated 
in paragraphs (b) and (c). In paragraph (a) attention is 
called to a problem which is basic to the discussion of the two 
main topics. 
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(a) The fact of variability of performance. Evidence has 
already been cited (pp. 48-51 and Table 14) which shows that 
pupils’ reactions change from form to form of the same prob- 
lem. Thus, for example, one group of children (Table 14) 
chose 118 operations correctly in form b of problem C, but 
chose only 77 correctly in form c of the same problem. Some 
of the changes in the choice of operations were undoubtedly due 
to modifications in the degree of familiarity in the settings, but 
it is possible also that many of these changes may have been 
due to increased understanding of the mathematical require- 
ments of the problem, and many others to “chance causes,” such 
as inattention, careless reading, and the like. 

As a means of obtaining information regarding the amount 
of variability from performance to performance which may be 
expected when the settings in the problems remain unchanged, 
a minor investigation was instituted in one school.14 The 
twenty-nine children of this grade were asked to solve the four 
problems of test W (Aa, Bb, Cc, and Dd) on a Friday, again 
on the following Monday, a third time two days later on Wed- 
nesday, and a fourth time two days later on Friday. Thus each 
child had four trials with each problem. The data for the 
twenty-nine children, presented in Table 19, reveal a surprising 
amount of variability. 

Only eighteen of the twenty-nine children chose the same two 
operations the four times they solved the hardest of the prob- 
lems, Aa. Eleven, or 38%, of the children made one or more 
changes in their choices in their four attempts. In Bb, the 
easiest of the problems, 9, or 31%, of the children, changed one 
or more of their choices. In Cc, 17, or 59%, and in Dd, 13, or 
45%, made changes. Only six of the twenty-nine children 
solved all of the problems in the identical manner in their four 
attempts. 

The fact needs to be emphasized that the large amount of 
variability in this group of children occurred when no altera- 


*“ This investigation was carried out by J. C. Taylor in the fifth grade 
of the Manchester, Tennessee, school. 
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tions of any kind were made in the problems. The pupils’ 
changes in choosing the operations cannot therefore be accounted 
for as the result of changes in the problems, but rather as the 
result of the presentation of the same problems four times and 


TABLE 19. CHANGES IN OPERATIONS MADE By 29 Pupits WHo Took 
Test W Four TiMEs AT INTERVALS OF Two Days 





Number of Changes in Operations in the Four Trials 
with Each Problem 


Problem Aa | Problem Bb | Problem Ce | Problem Dd 


Pupil 


Woud |] npone 


Total Changes. . 12 12 19 14 


Total Number 
Children Mak- 
ing Changes... . 11 9 17 13 
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of “chance causes.” It is probably a safe assumption that the 
amount of variability in performance would increase in extent 
with the introduction of minor changes in the problems, such as 
changes in the settings. Furthermore, such increases could be 
expected regardless of the direction of the changes in settings 
with respect to their familiarity to children. That is, if children 
are so inconstant in their reactions when dealing with a given 
problem four times, it is reasonable to expect this inconstancy 
to become larger if the contents of the problems are changed at 
all whether these changes make the settings more or less 
familiar. 

Much is made of pupils’ variability of performance in para- 
graph (b), which follows. Consideration of the data here pre- 
sented (Table 19) should prevent the reader from interpreting 
all the changes in reactions which will be reported as due ex- 
clusively to variations in the degree of familiarity of situations. 


(b) Number of children affected by changes in the familiar- 
ity of the settings. Table 20 represents an analysis of the 
changes made by the 256 children who took all four tests in this 
investigation, in choosing operations in the different forms of 
the four problems. The table is divided horizontally into four 
sections, each section containing the data for one of the prob- 
lems as indicated by the entries in the first column. The reader 
is already familiar with the items in the second column, which 
show the order in which the four forms of each problem were 
presented to the different groups of children. 

The first line in Table 20 shows that sixty-four children at- 
tempted problem A first in form a, then in forms c, d, and b. 
Of these sixty-four children 45 solved all four “forms of the 
problem in exactly the same manner so far as choice of oper- 
ations is concerned. Fifteen more of these children (columns 
4-8) used the same operations in three of the forms, but dif- 
ferent operations in the fourth. Of these, 3 solved forms b, c, 
and d alike, but varied in the case of form a; 6 others varied 
only in form b, 2 in form c, and 4 in form d. The remaining 
4 children out of the group of sixty-four employed the same 
operations in two of the forms but different operations in the 
other two forms. None of this group were so variable. 
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however, that they used different sets of operations in all four 
forms. 

Another group of sixty-four children (line two of the table) 
dealt with the four forms of problem A in the order c, d, b, a. 
Of this group 51 chose their operations identically in all four 
forms, and 11 more varied only in one form, 2 of these in fornr 
a, 1 in form b, 5 in form c, and 3 in form d. Two others of 
the sixty-four used the same operations in two forms, but dif- 
ferent ones in the other two forms. The third line of the table 
contains the data for another group of sixty-four children who 
attempted to solve the four forms of problem A in the order d, 
b, a, c; and the fourth line, the data for the fourth group of 
sixty-four children who solved the forms in the order b, a, c, d- 
The records made by these groups of children in dealing with 
the forms of problems B, C, and D are read from the table in 
a similar manner. 

The series of data which are most important for the present 
purpose are those which follow the entry Total in the case of 
each problem. 

It will be noted that in dealing with problem A, 177 of the 
256 children employed identical procedures in solving the prob- 
lem in its four forms. In other words, over 68% of them seenr 
to have been quite unaffected in their choice of operations, not 
only by the changes in the situations, but also by the order of 
presentation, and by “chance causes.” It is not so easy to ex- 
plain what happened in the case of the sixty-two children who 
made changes of operations in only one of the four forms. The 
variation in this one form of course had an adequate cause, but 
that cause need not have been the change in the familiarity of 
the setting. Data presented in Table 14 and in Table 19 made 
it clear that there are other reasons why children vary in their 
reactions to a given problem. The difficulty in disposing of the 
sixty-two children who varied in only one form of the problem 
is to determine how many of them were influenced by causes 
other than the comparative familiarity of the situations in the 
different forms. 

In the first group of sixty-four children 3, after attempting 
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their first solution in form a, settled upon a type of reaction 
which they maintained throughout the other three forms. In 
the second group of sixty-four children, 5 attained stability of 
procedure after dealing with their first form (c). In the third 
group, which attempted form d first, 6 solved their last three 
forms alike, and in the fourth group, 5, after their first experi- 
ence with the problem in form b, used the same processes for 
the other forms. Thus, nineteen in the whole group of 256 
children showed variable choice of operations only in the first 
form they attempted. The changes made with the second form 
may not have been due entirely to their increased experience 
with the number relationships in the problem, but this explana- 
tion seems as reasonable as any. If this reasoning be accepted 
as sound, these nineteen children should then be added to the 
177 who were consistent in their choice of operations for all 
forms, making a total of 196 or nearly 77% of the children 
who were unaffected by the changes in familiarity of setting. 
A similar method of reasoning would probably establish the 
fact that several of the children who used the same operations 
in only two forms (there were 27 such children) were influ- 
enced to make their changes by factors other than that of the 

~nature of the setting. It is therefore probably safe to estimate 
that fully 80% of the 256 children who dealt with the four 

_ forms of problem A made their choice of operations with little 
consideration of the degree of familiarity represented in the 
settings of the problem. 

In problem B, 171 of the 256 children used identical opera- 
tions in all four forms, and 3 more (see the last column in 
the table) were so variable in their choice of operations that the 
comparative familiarity of the settings in the different forms 
can hardly explain their lack of consistency. The number who 
maintained a single method of solution for the last three forms 
was 9 in the first group of children (their first form was b), 
8 in the second group (first form, d), 4 in the third group 
(first form, c), and 3 in the fourth group (first form, a). 
There were 24 children in this class. If their number is 
added to the 171 who made no changes and to the 3 who 
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changed operations in each form, and if a few cases are drawn 
from the 24 children who employed the same operations in two 
forms, a total of slightly over 200 children is obtained, as in the 
case of problem A, who by their choice of operations betray no 
evidence of having been influenced by the familiarity of the set- 
tings. It is quite probable that the number of such children is 
actually much larger than the estimate here made. This figure 
of 200 must be taken as the minimum—as the number of chil- 
dren concerning whom there is strong evidence of lack of re- 
sponsiveness to changes in settings. It would probably need to 
be considerably enlarged if more adequate means of identifi- 
cation than those employed here could be applied. Still the fact 
that the means of identification used are capable of discovering 
as many as 200 of the 256 is not without significance, for it 
indicates clearly that unfamiliarity of setting does not operate 
as a general factor, affecting all children, but rather that its in- 
fluence is confined to a per cent of children which is much less 
than half. 

One would expect more children to show the influence of 
variations in the familiarity of settings in problems C and D 
than appear to have been so influenced in A and B. Attention 
has already been drawn to the fact that these problems seem to 
have been subject to the effect of unfamiliar settings to a greater 
extent than problems A and B. In problem C, 103 children 
(as compared with 171 in B and 177 in A) maintained the same 
method of solution for all four forms, and 9 were so incon- 
sistent as to vary their operations regardless of the nature of 
the change made in the setting. Sixteen children who first at- 
tempted this problem in form c changed their operations in the 
next form and were thereafter consistent. The corresponding 
number for those whose first form was a is 6, for those whose 
first form was b is 3, and for those whose first form was d, 
is 9. The total number in this class is therefore thirty-four. 
If these different classes of children are added together (103, 
9, and 34) the total is found to be 146. There were sixty-seven 
children who solved two of the forms by the same operations ; 
if nineteen of these can be assumed to have been influenced by 
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other factors than the familiarity of the setting, a total of 175 
of the 256 can be assumed to have been unaffected by the 
changes in the settings for the problem as a whole. The total 
in the case of problem D is made up of 102 who used identical 
operations, 7 who were extremely variable, forty-two who 
changed their operations once and that time after solving the 
first form of the problem (22, 10, 6, and 4 respectively for 
forms d, b, a, and c), and perhaps twenty or so of those who 
used the same set of operations in two of the forms. In these 
two problems, therefore, that is, problems C and D, between 
60% and 70% of the children appear to have made their choices 
of operations without reference to the nature of the setting in 
the problems. In problems A and B this percentage was nearer 
80%. 

The type of analysis which has been used in the effort to de- 
tect the children who were influenced and those who were un- 
influenced by the familiarity of the settings is unfortunately 
less precise than is desirable. If anything, however, it errs on 
the side of under-estimate rather than on the side of over-esti- 
mate. Even so, by far the majority of children paid little heed 
to the nature of the situations in terms of familiarity in choos- 
ing their operations in the four problems used in the study. 
Whether unfamiliar settings make any difference to a child in 
problem-solving depends therefore on the child, on whether he 
belongs to the 65-80% of children to whom unfamiliar settings 
are matters of small concern or to the 20-35% for whom un- 
familiar situations introduce a new source of difficulty. 


(c) Characteristics of children who are most and least af- 
fected by unfamiliar settings. In this section it is proposed to 
compare the reactions of those children who are most affected 
and those who are least affected by unfamiliar settings, to dis- 
cover if possible any important differences between the two 
groups so far as arithmetic ability in general is concerned. 

In Table 21 the children are classified according to two scales. 
The vertical scale, to the left, represents the total number of 
operations omitted and incorrectly chosen in forms a, b, and c 
of the four problems combined. A score on this scale is taken: 
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TABLE 21. COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF OPERATIONS OMITTED 
AND INCORRECTLY CHOSEN IN ForMs A, B, AND C COMBINED, WITH 
THE NUMBER OF OPERATIONS OMITTED AND INCORRECTLY 
CHOSEN IN Form p OnLy—256 Pupits 
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to measure a given pupil’s ability to choose operations in prob- 
lems when the setting lies within, or almost within, the range of 
familiarity found in textbooks. The horizontal scale, at the 
top, represents the number of operations omitted and incor- 
rectly chosen in the four d-forms only of the problems. A 
.score here is taken to measure a pupil’s ability to deal with set- 
tings which are distinctly outside his experience. 

The first line of the table is read thus: In all there were 31 
children out of the 256 who neither omitted nor chose incor- 
rectly any operations in forms a, b, and c of the problems A, B, 
C, and D combined. Of these 31 children, 1 made five errors 
with respect to operations in the d-forms only of these prob- 
lems, 1 made three such errors, 1 made two, 6 made one, and 22 
made none. Altogether, these 31 children made sixteen errors 
in dealing with the operations in the d-forms, or an average 
(mean) of .5 operation. The third line from the bottom of 
the table summarizes the data with respect to the other scale. 
One child who made seven errors in choosing his operations in 
the d-forms made sixteen such errors in forms a, b, and c com- 
bined. Ten children made six errors each in the d-forms, 2 of 
them making five errors in forms a, b, and c, 4 of them making 
eleven errors in these forms, etc. This particular group of 10 
children made a total of 116 errors in forms a, b, and c com- 
bined (next to the last line), or a mean of 11.6 errors for each 
(last line). 

This table shows clearly that those children who are most 
successful in dealing with the operations when problem-settings 
are relatively familiar to them (as in forms a, b, and c) experi- 
ence, on the average, no great difficulty in choosing the opera- 
tions when the problem-settings are strange to them (as in form 
d). Thus, reading down the last column in the table, one 
finds that the 31 children who made no errors in the com- 
bined forms, a, b, and c, averaged but .5 of an error in select- 
ing operations in the d-forms; likewise, that the 24 children 
who made but one error in forms a, b, and c, made but 9 
error in form d. As the number of errors increases in forms 
a, b, and c (the first column) so the errors increase in the 
d-forms (last column) until the point is reached where the two 
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children who made twenty mistakes in the familiar forms made 
5.5 errors out of a possible eight in form d. The coefficient of 
correlation by the Pearson products-moment method between 
errors in forms a, b, and c combined and errors in form d is 
Sle 01S, 

The same facts are apparent if one reads the last line, at the 
bottom of the table. The one child who made as many as seven 
mistakes in choosing the operations in the d-forms of the 
problems made sixteen mistakes in the three familiar forms 
combined; the 10 children who made six mistakes each in the 
d-forms made an average of 11.6 mistakes in the three familiar 
forms combined. That is to say, in general as the number of 
errors made in the unfamiliar forms decreases, the number of 
errors made in the familiar forms decreases correspondingly. 

It is of value to compare the records in the familiar and un- 
familiar forms as made by the best and the poorest children 
among the total of 256. The fifty-five children who made the 
best records in choosing operations in forms a, b, and c (no 
mistakes, or one) made a total of twenty-four mistakes, or a 
mean of .41 mistakes, in the three forms combined. The mean 
number of errors per form would therefore be .41 divided by 3, 
or .14. In the d-forms these same children made 38 mistakes 
in choosing operations, or a mean of .64 mistakes. Thus, the 
number of their errors increased on the average more than three 
and a half times [(.64 — .14) — .14] when they dealt with 
unfamiliar settings. However, such a statement is distinctly 
misleading as it seems to imply that they made a vastly greater 
number of mistakes in the latter case; that such is not true can 
be seen from the smallness of the percentages here expressed. 

In contrast with the fifty-five best pupils, the fifty-eight chil- 
dren who made the poorest records in choosing operations in 
forms a, b, and c combined (eight or more mistakes) made a 
total of 628 errors, or a mean of 10.83, in dealing with these 
three forms together. The mean number of errors per form is 
3.61 (10.83 divided by 3). In dealing with the d-forms these 
children made 233 errors in choosing operations, or a mean of 
4.02. This represents an increase of about 11% (4.02 as com- 
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pared with 3.61) in the number of errors of choice in the 
d-forms as compared with the familiar forms. 
The comparisons may be given point by being condensed : 


Mean number of errors in forms a, b, and c 
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The implications of these data are clear. First, the children 
who experience the most difficulty in selecting operations in 
problems which have unfamiliar settings are those who regu- 
larly have difficulty in the selection of operations.. Second, the 
children who have the most difficulty in selecting operations in 
the unfamiliar problems do not really have much more diffi- 
culty than they do in their usual problems (11% more). The 
reason for this is probably that they regularly make so many 
mistakes in choosing operations (an average of 3.61 errors out 
of a possible eight in each of forms a, b, and c) that there is 
not a great opportunity for increase.~ Thus, they could not 
have made as great a percentage increase in their errors of 
choice of operations as was made by the best of the pupils, 
namely, 357%, because such an increase would have meant an 
average of more than sixteen errors per child, and there were 
actually only eight operations to be disposed of in the d-forms. 
Third, the significance of the increase in errors of choice of 
operations in the case of the best children may easily be ex- 
aggerated, for even with the increase of 357% these children 
averaged only .64 of a mistake out of a possible eight. 

Table 22 is similar to Table 21 in construction. It contains 
a classification of errors of computation according to two scales, 
the one at the left representing the number of errors of com- 
putation in the case of forms a, b, and c in the four problems 
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TABLE 22. COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER oF INACCURATE COMPUTATIONS 
IN ForMs A, B, AND C COMBINED, WITH THE NUMBER OF SUCH 
CoMPUTATIONS IN Form p ONLY—256 Pupits 
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combined, and the one at the top representing the number of 
inaccurate computations in the d-forms only. The last column 
of the table shows that there is a tendency for those children 
who make many mistakes in computations in problems which 
contain familiar settings to make a disproportionate number of 
inaccurate computations in problems in which the setting is un- 
familiar to them. The last line in the table presents the same 
facts: as the number of errors in computations in the d-forms 
decreases there is a steady decline also in the number of such 
errors in forms a, b, and c combined. In general, then, it is 
safe to conclude that those children who are most inaccurate in 
computation in problems which involve unfamiliar settings are 
those who are regularly inaccurate in their problem-solving. 
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(d) Summary of section 4. The main conclusions which may 
be drawn from the study of the data in this section are: first, 
that children’s choices of operations vary considerably when 
they are dealing with the same set of number relationships, and 
even when there are no changes in the nature of the setting with 
regard to familiarity ; second, that unfamiliarity of setting is a 
factor which is not general in its operation, for in problems like 
those used in this study as many as 65% to 80% (and probably 
more, if adequate methods of identification could be developed) 
of the children seem to be unaffected by changes in the familiar- 
ity of settings; third, that those children who are most affected 
by unfamiliar settings in their choice of operations and in their ~- 
computation are the ones who regularly are the least skilled in 
both these phases of problem-solving. 


CHAPTER V 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


1. REGARDING TECHNIQUE 


(a) Hasty generalizations. The present investigation illus- 
trates some of the dangers that may follow upon hasty gen- 
eralization. It will be recalled that had the analysis of results 
stopped with the presentation of the gross results for all four 
problems combined, the conclusion of the study would have 
been that in proportion as problem-settings are unfamiliar, there 
is a corresponding decrease in the number of correct answers. 
More refined methods of treating the results not only failed to 
substantiate such a conclusion, but even produced evidence that 
such a simple statement of the relation between settings and 
problem-solving is partially erroneous and is wholly misleading. 

There is little question that current knowledge concerning the 
learning process in arithmetic and concerning the constitution of 
arithmetic ability would be much more valid and much more 
adequate as a basis for effective instruction if research-workers 
would cease to be satisfied with only partly analyzed results. 
Too many reports contain answers merely for the question, 
What ?—for example, that unfamiliar settings do or do not 
influence problem-solving. The almost inevitable consequence 
is inconsistency in the findings. One particular set of conditions 
produces data which seem to indicate thus-and-so, and another 
set of conditions produces data which seem to indicate something 
quite different. It is only when investigators penetrate beyond 
the question What? to the questions Why? and How? that 
answers to the What? become truly significant and that incon- 
sistency disappears. 

It is important to know that unfamiliar settings do (or do 
not) decrease the number of correct answers in problem-solving. 
But “number of correct answers” is a very crude means of 
measuring the effect of a single variable in so complicated an 
ability as problem-solving. The question arises, or ought to 
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arise: Why do unfamiliar settings decrease the number of cor- 
rect answers (it being granted for the sake of the argument that 
they do)? An answer may be incorrect because one or more 
operations have been incorrectly chosen, or because one or more 
operations have been omitted, or because the computation has 
been inaccurate, or because all these types of errors have been 
combined. Unfamiliar settings may interfere, therefore, with 
the choice of operations or with computation or with both. It 
is conceivable that, owing to the possible relationships between 
choice of operations and accuracy of computation, unfamiliar 
settings might actually affect problem-solving even though the 
same number of correct answers were secured with familiar and 
with unfamiliar settings. Consider the following hypothetical 
situation : 


50 problems, two operations each ; total operations, 100 
Results with 


Familiar settings : 


Correctly chosen operations . . . 80 

Accuracy of computation . . . 75% 

Number of correct answers. . . 30 
Unfamiliar settings : 

Correctly chosen operations . . . 60 

Accuracy of computation . . . 100% 

Number of correct answers . . . 30 


It is of course improbable that there should be 30 correct 
answers when only 60 of 100 operations were correctly chosen 
and accurately computed, but this fact may be disregarded in 
this hypothetical instance. The point of the illustration is that 
“number of correct answers” proves to be an unsatisfactory 
method of measuring, for it conceals the true situation. Un- 
familiar settings, instead of being negligible factors in problems, 
would actually be important factors by influencing problem-solv- 
ing in two ways, by decreasing the number of correctly chosen 
operations and by improving the quality of computation. 

And yet, in spite of the fairly obvious facts considered in the 
foregoing paragraph, but one of the three previous investiga- 
tions of the problem studied here provides any analysis of the 
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data to show the effect of unfamiliar settings on choice of opera- 
tions. This particular virtue in the one study is, however, lost 
through the method of presenting the data concerning the num- 
ber of correct answers; these data might be interpreted very 
readily but incorrectly to mean that accuracy of computation is 
considerably lowered by unfamiliar settings. 

Again, no one of the previous investigations secured results 
which were entirely consistent. In each of them there were 
certain problems which seemed to be affected by unfamiliar 
settings, and there were others which did not seem to be so 
affected. These contradictions demanded some explanation ; they 
certainly suggested the operation of other factors in addition to 
that of the familiarity or the unfamiliarity of the setting. That 
there are such factors has been demonstrated in the present 
study by the isolation of several—enough of them at least 
to indicate the undesirability of making categorical statements 
regarding the influence of unfamiliar settings. But in none of 
the earlier studies was any serious effort expended to account 
for the divergent results secured as between pairs of problems. 

This discussion is not intended to be entirely destructive. Its 
purpose is to emphasize the fact that the act of solving verbal 
problems in arithmetic is exceedingly complicated and that in- 
vestigations which oversimplify the process and attempt to 
measure a single aspect of it without regard for other aspects 
are certain to secure only partially valid results and to misrepre- 
sent the true situation. 


(b) Limitations of technique. There are at least two points 
at which criticism may be levelled at the technique employed in 
this study. The first of these, which must be admitted as valid, 
is discussed in this series of paragraphs. The second, which is 
a theoretical criticism and itself calls for investigation, will be 
considered in paragraph (2). 

(1) The data which are presented in this report by no 
means describe exactly how the unfamiliarity of a setting affects 
a child in problem-solving. This statement is true in spite of 
the number of different measures made and in spite of the rather 
elaborate forms of analysis adopted. The nearest approach to 
such a description as has been suggested would be something of 
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this sort: Provided that a problem lies within a certain range of 
difficulty, that the particular group of number relationships has 
not been met too frequently, that the time for solution is some- 
what limited, and that the child is not overly proficient in choos- 
ing operations and in computing accurately, under all these con- 
ditions an unfamiliar setting may lead to the omission or the 
incorrect choice of operations. 

Such a description is, however, far from painting a vivid pic- 
ture of the manner in which children react to unfamiliar settings 
in problems. The present investigation, like the earlier ones, 
could not paint such a picture because of the technique em- 
ployed, namely, that of analyzing pupils’ written work. Once 
children have written down the product of their processes, the 
processes are gone. As a matter of fact they are gone before 
their results are placed on paper. There is but one time when 
any data concerning these processes can be obtained, and even 
then only imperfectly, and that is during the time when they 
are functioning. 

A specific example will serve to illustrate the technical weak- 
ness which is under discussion. A certain boy had already taken 
test W and was given his second test (X). Immediately that 
his eye met the first problem, Bd (which deals with “Persian 
shulahs” destroyed by “planti,” and involves the operations 39— 
14—17), he was observed to begin to solve the problem. What 
had happened? Had he even read the problem? How much of 
an impression had the setting made on him? Did he react at all 
to “shulahs” and “plantis” other than by disregarding them? In 
a word, how much were his processes in solving the problem 
affected by unfamiliarity, not to say the impossibility, of the 
situation? Once that the opportunity had passed to learn these 
facts from the child himself through observation and minute 
questioning, the investigator had nothing to represent the be- 
havior which had taken place except such records as the child 
had made. And these written records could be analyzed only 
very inadequately in terms of correct answers, choice of ope- 
rations, and quality of computation. 

Two attempts were made to supplement the types of measures 
which have just been mentioned. One of these has already been 
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described (pp. 51-54)—it consisted in recording the time re- 
quired by each child for each problem. These results, which are 
much less satisfactory than could be desired, do at least furnish 
information regarding the effect of unfamiliar settings apart 
from information of a purely arithmetical sort. They seem to 
show that regardless of whether children’s computation or selec- 
tion of operations or both are affected by unfamiliar settings, 
the latter do increase the time that children need to solve 
problems. 

The other attempt to measure non-arithmetical influences of 
unfamiliar settings was so unsuccessful that no data thereon 
have been presented in the body of the report. This attempt 
was based on the theory that unfamiliar settings do or do not 
impress children more than do familiar settings. Thus, it is 
conceivable that the novelty of “shulahs” and “plantis” in Bd 
might be so attractive or disturbing (either is possible) that the 
children would react vigorously to them. If so, within certain 
limits, they should be able better to recall these terms at a later 
time than they could recall the “marbles” and “birthday pres- 
ents” of the familiar setting in Ba. In accordance with this 
hypothesis recognition tests were prepared, one for each of tests 
W, X, Y, and Z. After a group of children!® had taken one of 
the tests in problem-solving, as, for example, W or X, they were 
asked unexpectedly to select from a list of forty-eight words 
and phrases on a mimeographed blank the twelve which had 
appeared in the four problems of the test.16 It was expected 

* The children used in this minor study were new subjects, that is, 
different from those for whom data were reported in earlier chapters. 

** Three words were selected from each of the four problems of a test, 
thus giving a total of twelve. For example, the words and phrases 
for test W were: problem Aa, John, spelling words, test scores; prob- 
lem Bb, farmer, cattle feed, bushels; problem Cc, refinery, oil, tank 
cars; problem Dd, serf, pushnas, chukets. These words were distributed 
at random throughout the total of forty-eight, of which thirty-six repre- 
sented words and phrases selected in a similar manner from tests X, 
Y,nand 2, 

In this study no child took more than one problem test or more than 
one recognition test. The reason for this precaution is obvious—the ex- 


perience of having taken one recognition test would have affected the 
method of reacting to the next test. 
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that if unfamiliar settings possess elements of special vividness 
or constitute severe obstacles to an interpretation of the number 
relationships in problems, this fact would be indicated by sig- 
nificant differences in the number of words and phrases success- 
fully recognized for the forms a, b, c, and d in the recognition 
tests. No such differences were found in the results. 

The absence of significant differences may be interpreted in at 
least two ways. In the first place, this absence may have been 
due to a fault in the recognition tests because of which differ- 
ences that actually existed failed to be detected. There is some 
reason to believe that such may have been the case. It will be 
noted that a given child could score 0, 1, 2, or 3 on the terms of 
a given form. The units in this test of vividness or special 
difficulty may have been too large for the type of measurement 
they were designed to make. That is, a child might, for ex- 
ample, have been able to recognize instantly and confidently two 
of the terms in form d, but, in the case of form a, his recognition 
of two terms may have been a much more difficult, uncertain 
matter. Still, his score would have been the same (2) for the 
two forms. A more discriminating scale might have yielded 
measures of these differences in behavior. 

In the second place, the absence of significant differences be- 
tween the number of recognized phrases for the various forms 
may truly represent the situation. It is possible that in their 
search for the number relationships in the problems these chil- 
dren really did disregard the specific items in the unfamiliar 
settings to the same extent to which they disregarded the items 
of familiar settings. Skilled problem-solvers can certainly add 
chukets and brets and pushnas as well as they add shoes and 
loaves of bread, that is, the strangeness of these objects has little 
if any effect on their arithmetical processes. 

To provide comparative data on this point each of the four 
tests (W, X, Y, and Z) was given to a different group of thirty- 
five college students, and this test was followed by a recognition 
test. The proportionate number of words and phrases recalled 
for forms a, b, c, and d by these mature people corresponded 
almost exactly to the number in the case of the fifth-grade chil- 
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dren. These new data fail, therefore, to explain matters, for 
they are capable themselves of the same two interpretations that 
were advanced in the case of the results secured with the 
younger children: they may be used to support the contention 
that the tests were inadequate measuring devices, or they may 
be cited as additional evidence that children pay little attention 
to strange elements in situations.17 

The paucity of helpful data secured by the two methods just 
described serves again to emphasize the inadequacy of the gen- 
eral technique employed in this investigation. The analysis of 
written records does not “catch” the significant phases of be- 
havior when children meet unfamiliar settings in their arithmetic 
problems. The possible usefulness of another technique, known 
as the case method or as the personal interview technique, may 
be illustrated from data obtained in another investigation in 
which one of the authors is at present interested. A boy in 
grade iv was asked to solve the following problem: 


If two lemons cost 3 cents, how much will 6 lemons cost ? 


His reactions to this problem were recorded verbatim. In the 
following report, B represents the boy’s statements and I the 
interviewer’s : 


B. It will cost 18 cents. 

I. What does the problem ask for? 
B. How much 6 lemons cost. 

I. What does one lemon cost ? 

B. Two cents. 


™ The latter conclusion would seem to be in marked disagreement with 
that of Hydle and Clapp in the part of their investigation which studied 
the effect of unfamiliar objects in problems (/bid., V, 35-41). On page 
39 they state that “without exception, the percentages [of correct an- 
swers] show that the supposed element of difficulty is a real difficulty. 
The use of a single unfamiliar term in a problem affects the difficulty 
of the problem, even though this term is in no way directly concerned 
in determining a solution.” It will be observed, however, that Hydle 
and Clapp used quite a different method of measuring the effect of un- 
familiar objects, namely, number of correct answers, from the method 
here used, which was the recognition of objects used in describing prob- 
lem-settings. 
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I. Why do you say one lemon costs two cents? 
B. He gets one lemon for two cents; you can’t split cents or 
lemons. 


‘The setting in the above problem would be regarded by most 
individuals as a familiar one for fourth-grade children. The 
significant fact to be observed, however, is the manner in which 
this particular boy’s experience affected his solution of the prob- 
lem. The “two-lemons-for-three-cents” was of slight impor- 
tance to him as compared with “‘you-can’t-split-cents-or-lemons.” 
The difference in comparative importance and the consequent 
effect on the method of solution is hardly to be explained as due 
to differences in familiarity. But it is in just such data, which 
show the inter-action of different phases of experience, that a 
valid account of the effect of unfamiliar settings on problem- 
solving is to be found, and this type of data is to be had best 
through immediate contact with individual children. 

(2) A second criticism, or a second group of criticisms, 
which may be made regarding the technique employed in this 
investigation arises from the use of the rotation method of test- 
ing. The criticisms which will be cited cannot be completely 
answered because of the lack of essential data, but they can be 
answered in part from certain material which is available. 

After describing the rotation method at some length, Mc- 
‘Call18 states that this plan of testing 


“will rotate out any likely irrelevant factor, except (1) uncon- 
trolled bias on the part of the teacher or experimenter for a 
particular EF [experimental factor]; (2) bias on the part of 
the test for a particular EF; (3) deliberate malingering on the 
part of the pupils ... ; (4) a carry-over from one EF to an- 
other; (5) any tendency for one group to learn how to improve 
more rapidly with the progress of the experiment than any other 
group; or (6) any tendency for one group to become more 
fatigued or bored with the progress of the experiment than any 
other group.” 


It seems to be justifiable to dismiss the first four “irrelevant” 
factors, so far as this study is concerned, with little more than 


* William A. McCall, How to Experiment in Education (New York: 
‘The Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 33. 
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comment. There certainly was nothing in the behavior of the 
teachers who cooperated in this study to indicate bias that could 
have rendered invalid any of the data presented. Throughout 
the investigation their attitude and their actions were all that 
could have been demanded by the strictest experimentalist. 
Furthermore, the conditions of the testing were such as to re- 
duce to a minimum the opportunity for teachers to influence 
the results, even had they been so inclined. As to the presence 
or absence of bias in the conduct of the investigators them- 
selves, the reader must be his own judge. With regard to the 
second “irrelevant factor,” the tests have been analyzed and 
described to the reader in sufficient detail for him to decide 
whether they contained “bias” with respect to any other than 
the one element, the effect of which was under study, namely, 
familiarity of settings. The third factor, “deliberate malinger- 
ing on the part of the pupils,” most certainly was not in evi- 
dence during the testing. And if there was any “carry-over 
from one EF to another” (the fourth factor), this carry-over 
could have been only in connection with the fifth and sixth fac- 
tors which are discussed in the two following paragraphs. 
There was probably some difference between the four groups 
of children tested in the “tendency . . . to learn how to improve 
. with the progress of the experiment” (the fifth factor). 
Whether the difference was large enough to invalidate the com- 
parisons which have been made is another question. Table 14 
contains data which enable one to compare the groups so far as 
their ability to choose operations is involved. One group, 
namely, the first one in the series of four whose choices of 
operations are presented in this table, selected a total of 1525 
operations correctly (67, 68, 67, and 67 in A; 110, 113, 118, 
and 119 in B, etc.). The second group selected 1623 opera- 
tions correctly, the third 1617, and the fourth 1593. If the total 
number of operations to be disposed of, namely, 2048, is taken 
as the basis for computation, that is, as representing 100%, 
then the four groups of children chose correctly 74.46%, 
79.25%, 78.96%, and 77.87% of the operations, respectively. 
According to this method of comparison, then, there was no 
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great difference between the groups in their ability to choose the 
right operations. If another comparison is made on the basis of 
the total right selections for form a only of the problems, re- 
gardless of the other forms of the same problems which might 
have been solved before form a, the first group chose 412 opera- 
tions correctly (67 in A, 119 in B, 108 in C, and 118 in D); 
the second group chose 414 correctly, the third 433, and the 
fourth 445. Again, if the total number of operations to be dis- 
posed of, namely, 512, is taken as the basis (100%), the four 
groups made, respectively, correct choices in 80.47%, 80.86%, 
84.57%, and 87.86% of the cases. Once more there appears to 
have been no striking difference in ability which might lead to 
important differences in the tendency to improve from test to 
test. If this be true, then the fifth of McCall’s “irrelevant” 
factors is removed. If no such relationship can be assumed, 
then there appears to be no method of establishing the fact as 
to whether any one of the four groups was disproportionately 
subject to practice effect. 

There was some difference between the four groups as to 
whether the number of operations correctly chosen in the fourth 
form of the problems increased or decreased as compared with 
the number so chosen in the third form. In the first group, the 
number of correct choices in the third form was 421 and in the 
fourth, 393. In this group there was therefore a loss of twenty- 
eight operations, or 6.7% of the number chosen correctly in the 
third form. In the second group of subjects the number of cor- 
rect choices in the third form, 415, fell to 404, a loss of 2.4%, 
in the fourth form. The corresponding figures for the third 
group are 403 and 391, with a loss of twelve operations or 
3.0%. In the fourth group there was, however, a rise from 
416 correct choices in the third form to 441 in the fourth, or an 
increase of 6.0%. If these changes are to be regarded as due 
to variations in attitude in the sense that the children were in 
some cases becoming “bored” (they could hardly have become 
“fatigued” ), it is possible that the sixth source of error in the 
rotation method, as listed by McCall, may have invalidated to 
some extent the results that were obtained in this study. That 
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the above changes may have been due to other causes than bore- 
dom is of course quite possible. The argument that boredom 
was the cause is considerably weakened by the fact that there 
were changes in the settings of the problems which might have 
been partially or even wholly responsible for the variations 
noted. The investigators know of no objective method by 
means of which these factors may be disentangled from each 
other in order to assign the proper amount of influence to each. 

The discussion in this section has centered around three topics 
related to technique: first, the inadequacies of techniques pre- 
viously employed in the study of the effect of unfamiliar set- 
tings on problem-solving and the danger of hasty generalizations 
from data secured through such techniques; second, the inad- 
equacy of the general technique employed in this study, namely, 
the analysis of written work, as a means of obtaining complete 
data on all significant phases of behavior; and, third, possible 
weaknesses in the technique of this study due to the rotation 
method of testing. 


2. REGARDING PROBLEM-SOLVING 


The findings in this study should be of some significance for 
the question regarding the kinds of problems to be printed in 
arithmetic textbooks. The statement is frequently made and 
sometimes printed!® that texts should contain only problems 
which are well within children’s experience. After pointing out 
the fact that this view has had marked effect in eliminating 
problems dealing with adult life and in substituting therefor 
problems based on children’s activities, Hydle and Clapp enter 
into a discussion of the reasons underlying this theory. The 
present authors can do no better than to quote the excellent 
remarks made by Hydle and Clapp in this connection: 


“Just exactly why this substitution should be made is not always 

made clear by those who insist upon it. There is sometimes the 

inference that children may be more interested in problems 

which concern their own activities than in problems that concern 

* Washburne and Morphett, op. cit., p. 224; and J. C. Stone, “The 

Modernization of Arithmetic,’ Journal of Education, November, 1913, 
p. 78. 
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the activities of their elders. Of this, however, there may be 
some question. There is one fact concerning children that is 
universally known—they are deeply interested in imitating the 
activities of older people. Since this is true, might it not be 
that pupils would be quite as much interested in solving prob- 
lems that represent the activities of grown-ups as they are in 
solving problems of childhood, provided only that both kinds of 
problems are equally difficult? 


“Another possible ground for using problems within the child’s 
experience is suggested by Stone when he says, ‘It (the prob- 
lem) cannot be concrete to him (the pupil), however, unless he 
has had some personal experience through which he can inter- 
pret the conditions.’ Certainly, this seems like a reasonable 
statement. However, a very important question may be asked 
regarding the necessary character of this personal experience.... 


“The justification for insisting upon the use of problems that are 
within the experience of pupils (whatever this may mean) is 
doubtless to be found in the idea that such problems are easier 
for pupils than are problems that are not within their experi- 
ence.’’20 


The reader will recall that these two investigators obtained 
evidence that unfamiliar settings in problems do not increase 
their difficulty for children sufficiently to require the elimination 
of such problems from arithmetic texts. 

With the quoted statements the authors of this report are in 
complete agreement. The data secured in the present investi- 
gation offer no ground for reasonable belief that problems are 

_made-unduly difficult for children by being given unfamiliar 
settings, except under certain circumstances which have been 
named.?! It is extremely unlikely that textbook makers in pre- 
paring verbal problems go beyond the limit of unfamiliarity 
represented by the settings in form c of the four problems used 
in this study. Even when impossible settings were devised in 


* Hydle and Clapp, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

* These circumstances which qualify the generality of the above state- 
ments are: numerical relationships of an intermediate degree of diffi- 
culty, number of times a given set of operations has been met, and 
limitations as to time (see p. 56). There are probably other such cir- 
cumstances which were not uncovered in this study. 
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this study, as in the case of form d of the problems, the effect 
on problem-solving, as effect was here measured, was by no 
means as striking as one might expect from the decided state- 
ments of those who oppose unfamiliar problem-settings. 

But there is one issue in this controversy regarding unfamiliar 
problem-settings which has seldom been considered. As the 
quotations above indicate, the arguments usually advanced are 
those which are concerned with interest and motivation on the 
one hand and with difficulty for children on the other. The 
question is not often enough asked as to what the ultimate effects 
of familiar settings as opposed to unfamiliar settings may be in 
developing children’s understanding of the number system and 
in generalizing their number concepts and principles of opera- 
tion. Certainly the decision as to the use of familiar or un- 
familiar settings must be based on considerations other than 
those of expediency, namely, whether children are interested 
and whether they can solve the problems with more or less ease. 
Arithmetic text-makers and arithmetic teachers alike must plan 
their instruction with a view to the final, and not merely the 
immediate, outcomes, and these outcomes have to do with abil- 
ities and skills of the most abstract variety. 

Among the most remarkable features of mature, expert per- 
formance in arithmetic is that of the freedom with which the 
number concepts are employed. The adult, well trained in 
arithmetic, disregards entirely the (to him) unessential settings 
in which he finds the numbers in a problem, immediately 
searches out the relationships which are involved, and solves the 
problem in terms of these relationships alone.?? If the arith- 
metic requirements are recognized as those involving the process 
of addition, he adds, whether the objects added are snowballs, 
railroad tickets, tons of hay, miles, or x’s. That is, his number 
concepts require nothing of the concrete to make them meaning- 
ful and to permit him to manipulate them in the manner pre- 


7 At least such seems to be the procedure as one introspects his own 
processes. No evidence concerning the validity of this description was 
discovered, however, through the means employed for that purpose in 
this study (see pp. 76-78). 
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scribed by the problem. The number 6 means 6 regardless of 
the reference of the number to particular things. 

‘It is such number concepts and principles of operation which 
constitute the ultimate objectives of arithmetic instruction. It 
is not enough that children shall be able to add the three books 
on their desk to the two on the teacher’s desk to find out how 
many they have together. Their number ideas must be freed 
from concrete reference and from objectification. Buckingham 
reports an anecdote which he had from Goddard. A mental 
defective was employed to drive a wagon in the institution in 
which he was confined. One of his commoner jobs was that of 
delivering coal from the railroad yards to the heating plant of 
the institution. Circumstances were such that he could make 
six round-trips per day. On one occasion he was informed that 
there were twenty-four wagon-loads of coal in the yards, and 
he was asked how many days he would require to move it. 
After some hesitancy he replied, “Four days.” For this de- 
fective the problem was familiar, so familiar that he was able to 
objectify the experience, perhaps in the concrete imagery of 
making the necessary trips back and forth to the yards. It is 
extremely doubtful if he could apply the correct answer to the 
verbal example 24-6; or if he could supply the answer, it 
would be secured through some such form of imagery as has 
been described. The point of the illustration lies, of course, in 
its clear delineation of the nature of problem-solving at the 
lower levels, in contrast to the nature of problem-solving at the 
higher levels as described in the preceding paragraph. 

The question which is here proposed is, What are the com- 
parative merits of unfamiliar and of familiar settings in prob- 
lems for developing free number ideas and abstract principles of 
operation? Is there any danger that by supplying to children 
only problem-settings which are vividly within their experience 
the freeing of number concepts from personalized imagery may 
be undesirably delayed? On the other hand, may it not be 
preferable, from the point of view of ultimate outcomes, to begin 
rather early the use of unfamiliar settings in problems? Is it 
not possible that the use of such unfamiliar settings might have 
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the effect of impressing on children the notion that numbers are 
essentially impersonal and that their relations are determined by 
the nature of the number system rather than by the character of 
the objects which they designate? Admittedly no answer is to: 
be found for these questions in the data of the present investiga- 
tion, but the absence of an answer does not make the questions 
any the less important. The role played by familiar as opposed 
to unfamiliar problem-settings will not be adequately understood 
until the ultimate outcomes of arithmetic instruction receive at 
least as much consideration as is now accorded the immediate 
outcomes of children’s interest and of the difficulty of problems. 
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FOREWORD 


In this monograph, the second of the Duke University Research 
Studies in Education, Dr. Pullias presents important new evidence 
on the variability of so-called objective measures of school achieve- 
ment. The new-type tests used, both teacher-made and standard, were 
given under the normal conditions of classroom measurement, and in 
all probability similar results would be obtained in any school em- 
ploying comparable tests. 

In this monograph the author reports his experimental procedures 
and his findings at some length—perhaps at greater length than is 
needed by the reader who is familiar with this type of investigation. 
Such a reader will be able to find what he wants in the tables and 
can safely neglect many parts given over to exposition. But Dr. 
Pullias is writing chiefly for a different audience. He has in mind 
school officials and teachers who are using new-type tests in ways 
which may or may not be justified. Such readers require more than 
a bare outline of what was done and what was found. Accordingly, 
Dr. Pullias, careful in his experimental work to use only simple 
techniques which can be duplicated in any school situation, has, in 
this report, been equally careful to provide enough explanation and 
interpretation to guarantee real understanding. 

Dr. Pullias holds no brief for any particular kind of test. He is 
concerned only with finding the degree to which different new-type 
tests, designed to measure the same educational products, agree or dis- 
agree in the measures they yield. As a matter of fact, the large 
amount of disagreement found calls into question a number of educa- 
tional practices now based upon results from such tests. 

In his last chapter Dr. Pullias discusses briefly the factors mak- 
ing for variability in new-type tests. Here the student of educational 
measurement will find much to challenge his thought. He will wel- 
come too the several testable hypotheses proposed for further re- 
search. Some of these hypotheses Dr. Pullias is himself investigating. 
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PART I. INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND THE PROPOSED TREATMENT 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


This investigation was made to determine the extent to which 
so-called objective tests produce equivalent results. The method was 
that of measuring the disparity in the results of comparable objective 
tests administered under comparable conditions. The findings of the 
investigation offer a tentative answer to the following question: 
When two so-called objective tests designed to measure the same 
thing are used to measure the achievement of the same pupils, to 
what extent will the results secured by the two measuring instru- 
ments vary? 

Detailed analysis. The problem may be broken down into more 
specific queries. 1. If two competent teachers construct objective tests 
designed to measure the acquaintance of a group of pupils with a 
given section of text material, and if both of these tests are given 
to the same group of pupils, how will the results of the measure- 
ment secured by the application of one test compare with the results 
when the other test is used? 

a. What will be the correlation between the results of the two 
sets of measurements? When a large number of comparisons are 
made, what will be the average degree of relationship in terms of 
a coefficient of correlation? 

b. To what extent will the results from the two measurements 
diverge in terms of percentile points? As an illustration, what per 
cent of the group will change percentile position as much as twenty 
percentile points? 

c. How much disparity will there be between the results of the 
two sets of measurements in terms of school marks? For example, 
how many children will make a mark of B on one test and a mark 
of A on the other test? 

2. If two or more standardized tests designed to measure cer- 
tain pupil abilities are administered to the same children under com- 
parable conditions how nearly identical will the results of the meas- 
urement be? 
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a. What will be the relationship between the two sets of meas- 
ures in terms of a coefficient of correlation? What will be the aver- 
age correlation when a number of subject tests are considered? 

b. To what extent will the results of one test vary from the re- 
sults of another test in terms of grade placement? For example, in 
the case of how many pupils will the score on one test vary from 
the score on another test to the extent of making a difference of 
ten months in grade equivalence? What will be the average amount 
of disparity in terms of school months for given subject tests? 

3. What are the educational implications of the facts revealed in 
answer to the queries listed under 1 and 2 in the foregoing para- 
graphs? 

4. What are some of the problems for further research which 
are suggested by the findings of this study? 

The problem further analyzed. The objective test received its 
name from the fact that such tests are relatively objective in re- 
gard to scoring. Odell defines such tests in the following manner: 

The term objective is commonly applied to a test which contains exer- 


cises of such a sort that there is no disagreement among competent scorers 
as to what the correct answers are.! 


That is to say objective tests are free from personal judgment only 
in respect to scoring. A part of this phase of objectivity is secured 
because those persons using a test agree to use a given key, as in 
the case of standardized tests. 

But scoring is only one aspect of the total testing situation. In 
fact, it is a relatively simple aspect of the complex problems involved 
in the measurement of psychological phenomena. When the sub- 
jectivity in scoring is eliminated, do other factors which produce 
marked variation in test results remain in the testing situation as 
a whole? If so, what is the extent of the variation? To get a mean- 
ingful answer to this question (that is, if one would inquire into 
the basic elements of objectivity in measurement) one must press 
his inquiry beyond the relatively superficial matter of uniformity 
in scoring. The measurement of the results of education involves 
at least three types of fundamental problem, all of which are closely 
related to objectivity in the total measurement situation. First, there 
are the problems relating to the selection of test materials, the 
formulation of these materials into test items, and the organization 
of these items into a test. Second, certain important problems grow 


1C, W. Odell, Educational Measurement in High School (New York: 
The Century Company, 1930), p. 70. 
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out of the psychological nature of the thing measured, the highly 
organized, functioning, dynamic mind of the pupil. Third, impor- 
tant issues relating to the interpretation of the results of measure- 
ment are involved. Each of these major problems comprises a large 
number of more specific issues.? 

This study was not designed as an attack upon these basic causes 
of variation in social or psychological measurement. On the con- 
trary, the investigation was designed to furnish at least a partial 
answer to a question which seemed to be a necessary preliminary 
step to a meaningful attack upon the more fundamental prob- 
lem; namely, when tests which are objective in regard to scoring 
are used as the instrument for testing, to what extent do the test 
results show variation? 


INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO OBJECTIVE TESTS 


A complete bibliography of the studies that have been made in 
an attempt to illuminate various phases of the measurement prob- 
lem would constitute a volume of considerable proportions. If the 
field is narrowed to researches relating to the new-type or objective 
test, the number of titles continues to be large. Fortunately, ade- 
quate bibliographies of the research literature pertaining to the ob- 
jective test are available. The studies pertaining to this particular 
type of educational measurement which were reported before 1929 
were competently reviewed by Ruch.* Later researches have been 
very conveniently summarized by Lee and Symonds.* Bibliographies 
covering the general field of educational measurement are also 
available.® 

There have been numerous researches® which relate to the re- 
liability of teachers’ marks, particularly marks based upon the essay 
type test, and to the reliability of test scores. 

2 See chap. xi for an extended list of these. 

°G. M. Ruch; The Objective or New-Type Examination (New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1929). 

‘J. Murray Lee and P. M. Symonds, “New-Type or Objective Tests: A 
Summary of Recent Investigations,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (Jan., 1933), 21-38; XXV (March, 1934), 185-191. _ 

®C. W. Odell, A Selected Annotated Bibliography Dealing with Examina- 
tions and School Marks (Bulletin No. 43; Urbana: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois, 1929) ; H. L. Smith and Wendell William Wright, 
Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements (Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Vol. IV, No. 2; Bloomington: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, Indiana University, 1927) ; “Bibliography on Educational 
Tests and Their Use,” Review of Educational Research, III (Feb., 1933), 
62-80; Vernon Jones and Robert H. Brown, “Educational Tests,’ Psychological 


Bulletin, XXXII (July, 1934), 473-499. 
® See Ruch, of. cit., chaps. iii and xi, for a review of the better known studies. 
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The typical procedures used in the former type of research— 
that proposing to determine the reliability of teachers’ marks—are, 
in general, as follows: First, the same teacher scores identical pa- 
pers at varying intervals ;* second, a number of teachers mark or 
evaluate copies of a single pupil’s paper;® third, a study is made 
of the distribution of marks given by teachers of different sub- 
jects ;® fourth, marks given to identical children in the same sub- 
ject during consecutive years are compared.1° ‘The degree of varia- 
tion or unreliability is judged by the variation in marks reported. 
One should note that the first and second procedures involve only 
the scoring phase of the testing situation;!! the third method of 
approach is even less related to the measurement situation as a 
whole, for it confuses the issue by introducing comparisons between 
the results of measurement in different subjects; and the fourth 
type of procedure fails to control properly a number of significant 
factors, such as important psychological changes which result from 
a change from one school to another in the case of the pupils act- 
ing as subjects. Without doubt many or all of these investiga- 
tions have contributed something to progress in educational meas- 
urement, but they have discovered neither the basic sources of sub- 
jectivity in such measurements, nor the degree or extent of varia- 
tion or disparity when the method of research used was such as to 
take these fundamental factors into account. 


The second type of research on this problem has centered around 
the more strictly statistical meaning of reliability. Ruch has very 
aptly described this method of approach : 


When two sets of measures of the same ability or function are cor- 
related, we term the resulting coefficient of correlation a reliability coe ffi- 
cient. By “two sets of measures of the same ability or function” we have 
in mind equivalent or comparable forms of the same test, or some closely 
analogous pair of measures. 


If a teacher gives two forms of a standard test or if she administers 
two duplicate examinations, the two sets of scores may be compared by 


™Daniel Starch, Educational Measurements (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1918), p. 9. 

® Daniel Starch and E. C. Elliott, “The Reliability of Grading High School 
Work in Mathematics,” School Review, XXI (April, 1913), 254-259. 

°F. W. Johnson, “A Study of High School Grades,” School Review, XIX 
(Jan., 1911), 13-24. 

°F, J. Kelly, Teachers’ Marks, Their Variability and Standardization 
(Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 66; New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1914). 

™ See pp. 14 and 15 for analysis of this term. 
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correlation, the resulting coefficient in this case being a reliability coe ffi- 
cient. 

There are several ways of obtaining reliability coefficients when we 
are studying examinations: 

1. Two equivalent (or roughly equivalent) tests may be given and the 
results correlated. 

2. A single test may be given, the papers graded independently by two 
teachers, and the two sets of marks are then correlated. 

3. A single examination, graded by a single person, may be broken 
into two half-examinations by some chance method (e.g., taking alter- 
nate items in each half-form), and the halves are then correlated... . 

These three methods are not exactly comparable in meaning, but 
each has its distinct uses in attacking the question of the reliability of ex- 
aminations.12 


Some of these studies!* involved a technique very nearly identi- 
cal to that used in the portion of this study relating to teacher-made 
tests, except that these researches were based upon traditional type 
tests. The coefficients of reliability reported in such studies permit 
interesting comparisons with the results from the corresponding 
phase of this study (Chapter IV). 

The results from a large number of researches!* which report 
reliability coefficients secured by correlating the results from a sec- 
ond administration of the same test, by the administration of com- 
parable forms of a given test, and by correlating two halves of the 
same test are not directly comparable to the data presented in this 
study. 


ORGANIZATION OF REPORT 


The present report has been organized into three major divisions 
designated as Parts I, IJ, and III.15 Part I is introductory in na- 
ture, The purpose of this division is to orient the reader in rela- 
tion to the problem. Part II is a report of the detailed procedures 
followed, the data secured, the interpretation of these data, and 
a summary of the conclusions which the data appear to warrant. 


* Ruch, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

%W.S,. Monroe and L. B. Souders, Present Status of Written Examination< 
and Suggestions for Their Improvement (Bulletin No. 17; Urbana: Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1923). 

“See Ruch, of. cit., chap. xi, for a review of typical examples. 

* This report includes with certain modifications research presented to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke University as a doctor’s dis- 
sertation under the title, Disparity in Results from New-Type or Objective 
Tests Constructed to Measure the Same Abilities. The dissertation was done 
under the direction of Professor William A. Brownell. 
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Part III is theoretical in nature. The purpose of this division is, 
in the first place, to present a theoretical discussion of the implica- 
tions of the findings of this research for educational measurements, 
and in the second place, to set forth some hypotheses as to the sources 
of disparity in educational measurements. 

Chapter II is presented in order to make the problem here in- 
vestigated more meaningful. Omission of this chapter would not 
seriously disturb the continuity of the report of the findings. 


CHAP TERT 


A BrieF History OF THE PROBLEM! 


As a result of the close relationship between education and meas- 
urement, formal education has been from its inception accompanied 
by a correspondingly formal type of measurement designed to de- 
termine with some degree of immediacy and accuracy the extent 
to which the purposes of the educative process have been realized. 
A brief review? of some of the prominent examples of this attempt 
at formal measurement will serve to orient the reader to the re- 
search which is the basis of this report. 

Review of background factors. Probably all of the highly civil- 
ized ancient peoples developed some type of educational measure- 
ment. The Chinese boy was required to repeat the classic treatises 
from memory. The Greek youth was subjected to trying tests in 
logic, oratory, and related activities. The exact nature of the meas- 
ures which were used to determine the results of formal, academic 
training is not always clear. However, the evidence seems to war- 
rant the assumption that varying forms of examinations, oral and 
written, were used. Ruch comments as follows on this point: 

Oral quizzing, Socratic or otherwise, had been from time immemorial 
a part of the daily classroom routine; in fact, at times it was all of teach- 
ing. Formal written examinations are probably more recent than oral 
testing, but these date their origins many centuries ago; certainly formal 
written examinations were firmly intrenched in the educational system 


of China thirteen hundred years ago, and were familiar to Grecian and 
Roman teachers.? 


In America probably the most general method of educational 
measurement prior to the middle of the nineteenth century was the 
oral type, for in 1845 Horace Mann* made an extended argument 


1Chapter II, which deals with the historical background of the problem, 
pay be omitted if the reader feels no need for a discussion of background 
actors. 

?No extended account of the techniques of measurement or of the applica- 
tion of these procedures to education can be undertaken here. Texts dealing 
with the history of science should be consulted for the more general develop- 
ment. A serviceable account of the history of the use of measurements in edu- 
cation may be found in C. W. Odell, Educational Measurement in High School 
(New York: The Century Company, 1930), chap. ii. 

°G. M. Ruch, op. cit., p. 3. 

“For a valuable detailed analysis of Mann’s contribution, ibid., pp. 4 ff. 
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for the use of written examinations in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 

An interesting occurrence in the modern testing movement, but 
one which had relatively little influence, is the work of Reverend 
George Fisher,® an English schoolmaster. Odell makes the follow- 
ing statement concerning the nature and significance of Fisher’s 
work: 

About 1864 he constructed a “scale book” which contained samples of 
typical questions and of various degrees of proficiency in answering the 
questions in several school subjects. The questions were intended to be 
models for the construction of future examinations similar in nature and 
difficulty. It is not apparent, however, that this work of Fisher’s attracted 
much attention at the time, although it contained the germ of a number 
of principles later employed.® 


The work of J. M. Rice seems to be the first direct step in the 
development of present-day educational measurement. Rice began 
his researches in 1894 and published his results in a series of articles 
in the Forum.? He gave tests in a number of subjects to pupils in 
different cities, but the portion of this work which is best known is 
that pertaining to spelling. In this phase of his research Rice gave 
an identical spelling test to pupils who had been taught spelling in 
periods of varying lengths and compared the results. This pro- 
cedure embodied many of the basic elements of later work on stand- 
ardized tests. 

Beginnings of the modern movement. The events just described 
are of interest from the point of view of history and may have had 
considerable influence upon the so-called scientific movement in 
the measurement of educational products. But the fact seems to be, 
to speak conservatively, that the precipitating cause of the rapid de- 
velopment of this movement was Thorndike’s pioneer book® pub- 
lished in 1904. This book, due to the author’s subsequent influence, 
definitely committed education to the methods of measurement which 
had proved so fruitful in the physical sciences. From the publica- 
tion of this volume the history of measurement in education is an 
account of the attempts which have been made to realize the ideals 
set forth therein. In this publication Thorndike presents the sub- 


5K. B. Chadwick, “Statistics of Educational Results,’ The Museum: A 
Quarterly Magazine of Educational Literature and Science, I11 (Jan., 1864), 
479-484. 

° Odell, op. cit., p. 31. 

7 For specific references to these articles, ibid., pp. 31-32. 

® Edward L. Thorndike, An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social 
Measurements (revised ed., 1913; New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1904). 
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stance of his famous creed, which, in certain respects at least, is 
basic to the subsequent work in the construction of tests and scales. 
The position expressed in the statement that whatever exists at all 
exists in some amount and therefore can be measured? has been 
widely accepted in the literature of educational measurements. The 
following quotations are typical of the manner in which Thorndike 
further elaborated this creed: 


The scales in actual use in psychology, education, sociology, history 
and the like are often inadequate in respect to one or more of the essen- 
tials of a scale. The work of the student of mental and social measure- 
ments is, then, to replace them by better ones so far as he can, to devise 
methods to make the most out of those which he does not replace, and 
to avoid attributing to a measurement properties which the scale by which 
it was obtained does not justify. The last two tasks need no further 
mention at this point. Concerning the first, it has already been suggested 
that in cases where quantitative study of human nature and achievement is 
balked at the very beginning by the lack of series of defined amounts, 
whose differences from each other and from defined zero points are 
known, this lack is due rather to lack of study than to any essential insus- 
ceptibility of human behavior to rating in units of amount on intelligible 
scales,10 

The problem for a quantitative study of the mental sciences is thus 
to devise means of measuring things, differences, changes and relation- 
ships for which standard units of amount are often not at hand; which are 
variable, and so unexpressible in any case by a single figure; and which 
are so complex that, to represent any one of them, a long statement in 
terms of different sorts of quantities is commonly needed. This last diffi- 
culty of mental measurements is not, however, one which demands any 
form of statistical procedure essentially different from that used in science 
in general.11 


In reviewing the development of objective tests in education Mon- 
roe makes the following statement about Thorndike’s early book: 


In 1904 Thorndike published the first edition of his Mental and Social 
Measurements. In addition to an account of statistical procedure, this 
volume contained many of the principles upon which the construction 
of our present tests is based. It was revised in 1913, but the revision 
consists, primarily, of adding concrete illustrations of the principles. 


®Edward L. Thorndike, “The Nature, Purposes, and General Methods of 
Measurements of Educational Products,” The Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, IIl.: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1918), p. 16; Walter Scott Monroe, An 
Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923), chap. i; Charles Russell, Standard Tests 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930), chap. iii; and William A. McCall, How to 
Measure in Education (New York: Macmillan Company, 1922), chap. i. 

* Thorndike, Mental and Social Measurements, p. 18. 

" [bid., p. 6. 
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This book is yet an important source of information for workers in this 
field, and for a number of years was essentially the only source.12 


The work of Rice shocked professional educators into confusion. 
His bold exploits into realms hitherto sacred and the disturbing re- 
sults which he secured threw those educators who were susceptible 
to the influence of new facts into a state of doubt. If such quan- 
titative results could be obtained in measuring some aspects of edu- 
cation, did it not follow then that all educational products might be 
evaluated in quantitative terms? The work of Rice constituted a 
significant practical step, but practical innovations rarely inaugurate 
movements. Movements have their beginnings in theory—in state- 
ments of creed. Such was Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measure- 
ments. This book threw the educational measurements machine into 
gear, as it were, and it has gathered momentum, in terms of quan- 
tity of effort, for the past decade—a momentum the practical re- 
sults of which have not always been conducive to real progress.1% 
Supplied with a theory, workers in education began to produce tests 
and scales designed to realize the demands of that theory. Odell 
gives the following description of the early developments: 

It was not until 1908 that anyone followed up Rice’s work by publish- 
ing a standardized test or scale in any school subject. In this year Stone, 
a student of Thorndike’s, issued his arithmetic reasoning test. This is 
generally considered the first standardized subject-matter or achievement 
test. For the next few years standardized tests and scales appeared at 
the rate of about one a year, practically all of them being by Thorndike 
and his students. As was probably to be expected, these early tests and 
scales were for use in subjects entirely or primarily taught in elementary 
rather than high school. The following list includes those which had ap- 
peared by 1913, also one noteworthy but somewhat later one: Courtis 
Arithmetic Tests, Series A (1909) ; Thorndike Scale for Handwriting of 
Children (1909); Hillegas Scale for the Measurement of Quality in 
English Composition by Young People (1912); Buckingham Spelling 
Scale (1913); Thorndike Scale for General Merit of Children’s Draw- 
ings (1913); Ayres Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting 
of School Children (1912) ; Ayres Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling 
(1915).14 


These factors (the work of Rice, the theoretical statement of 
Thorndike, and the production of tests and scales) constituted the 
more important elements of the scientific movement in education. 
The general purpose of this movement was to make of education a 


® Monroe, op. cit., p. 5. 

The reference here is to the numerous hurriedly constructed tests and 
scales and to claims beyond substantiating facts. 

4 Odell, op. cit., pp. 34-35 
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quantitative science—that is, a discipline that sought answers to its 
problems by an appeal to objective fact. Since educationists consid- 
ered appeal to fact as a method of solving problems to be possible 
only when measuring instruments capable of revealing these facts 
are available, much of the energy of the so-called scientific move- 
ment in education has been expended in an attempt to produce such 
instruments. In short, the proposal was to make of education an 
objective science, the chief requisite of such a consummation being 
the development of objective measurements. This term objective 
when used to characterize a basic and essential factor in the method 
of approach which would lead to a science of education is identical 
in meaning with the term as it is used in the physical sciences.15 

Attack upon traditional type tests. Educationists having agreed 
upon a method of approach and the goal of a science of education 
were confronted with the necessity of determining whether or not 
the methods of measurement which were in use at that time fulfilled 
the requirements of objective measuring instruments. With this 
problem as an issue, numerous investigators studied the type of tests 
then in use, namely, the essay or traditional type. This attack re- 
sulted in the production of much evidence!® in support of the thesis 
that these instruments of measurement were essentially subjective in 
their nature and, therefore, unreliable as scientific measuring de- 
vices. 

Development of objective tests. If the types of measurement in 
use were inadequate to the needs of a science of education, what then 
must be done? Obviously, the answer to this query was that more 
objective measures had to be invented—measures which could 
be used in the social sciences in a manner comparable to the uses of 
measurements such as those of length, weight, and time in the physi- 
cal sciences. When the problem had been thus clearly defined, re- 
search workers set themselves earnestly to the task of producing 
measuring instruments according to the specifications of the older 
sciences.17 

*% Thorndike, op. cit., p. 11. 

The specific investigations that produced this evidence have been reviewed 
too often and too well to demand another presentation here. A good summary 
may be found in Ruch, op. cit., chap. iii. 

The complex and mammoth nature of such an undertaking hardly seems 
to have occurred, at least consciously, to these workers. It might have been 
conducive to a more sober development of educational measurements had these 
facts been taken into account: first, that the social sciences are young; second, 
that the measuring instruments in use in the physical sciences are the products 


of a very long and slow development; and third, that probably such slow de- 
velopment could not be profitably short-circuited. For an excellent exposition 
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Under the pressure of this demand for objective measurement 
in education, an event occurred which has had a significant influence 
upon the testing movement. There was developed a type of test 
item!§ which was called “objective.” Apparently intrigued by this 
term, educationists interested in the measurement of achievement 
have expended during the past fifteen years a great portion of their 
energy in the construction, analysis, and praise of these so-called 
objective tests. The old or traditional-type test became discredited 
because of its unreliability or subjectivity ; the new-type or objective 
test seemed to fulfill the requirements of science and therefore came 
to be used very widely and in some cases uncritically. The move- 
ment took two directions: first, the development of commercial 
tests, and second, the use of teacher-made objective tests. The ex- 
tent and nature!® of these phases of the commonly called measure- 
ment movement in education and the enthusiasm with which they 
have been prosecuted are matters of common knowledge. 

Cause for the popularity of “objective” tests. The cause basic 
to the rapid production and use of this new-type measurement is sig- 
nificant. A frequent cause for the spread of a method of procedure 
is the acceptance on the part of those adopting such procedure of 
assumptions which tend to prejudice them in favor of the method 
in question. Was there such an assumption in this case? Thorn- 
dike and others had proclaimed in very strong terms that objective, 
scientific measuring devices are basic to a science. A challenge had 
been made to this youthful discipline, education, that it show the 
qualities requisite to an entrance into the group of established sci- 
ences. One of these qualities, according to Thorndike and others, 
was an ability to measure objectively phenomena related to its prob- 
lems in the sense in which the term had been used in relation to the 
physical sciences.2° The answer to this demand was the production 


of this point see Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Horace 
Liveright, Inc., 1929), chap. ii. 

% The origin of this type of item, as such, does not seem to be clear. Odell 
(op. cit., p. 41) makes the following comment on this point: “At the beginning 
of 1920 appeared an article by McCall, which seems to have been the first pub- 
lished discussion along this line.” The general features of this type of test 
item very likely were patterned after the items used in tests of general 
intelligence. 

* See Odell, op. cit., chap. ii; Ruch, op. cit., chap. iv. Almost all of the 
numerous texts in the field of measurements supply facts bearing on the point. 

A.D. Ritchie, Scientific Method (London: Kegan Paul, 1923), chap. v; 
Herbert Dingle, Science and Human Experience (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932), chap. vii; Daniel Sommer Robinson, The Principles of Reasoning, 
An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York: D. Appleton and 
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and wide use of measuring instruments designated as objective. It 
seems clear then that an assumption basic to much that has been done 
and said in relation to measurement in education is that tests which 
are relatively objective in regard to scoring*! are therefore objective 
in the broader sense. A knowledge of the extent of disparity in re- 
sults from new-type or objective tests should give some indication 
as to the soundness of this assumption. 
Company, 1924), Pt. II; Kohler, of. cit., chap. ii. 

= This is considered an accurate characterization of the “objective” test. 
See Charles W. Odell, A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Used in Educa- 


tional Measurement and Research (Bulletin No. 40; Urbana: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1928), p. 43. 


PART II. THE INVESTIGATION 


(a.) INFORMAL OR TEACHER-MADE TESTS 


CHAPTER III 


MetuHops USED IN THE STUDY oF TEACHER-MADE 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 


The problem. The problem of this part of the investigation was 
to determine the extent to which scores from two objective teacher- 
made tests tend to be identical when these tests are used to measure 
the achievement of a group of children with reference to a designated 
body of subject matter. The problem may be stated as a question: 
If two competent teachers independently of each other prepare ob- 
jective tests which they consider accurate measures of pupil knowl- 
edge of the same twenty pages in a geography text, and if they give 
these two tests to the same pupils, how will the results from the two 
tests compare? 

Facts and conditions requisite to a solution of the problem. In 
order to work toward a solution of the problem, scores from a num- 
ber of comparable objective tests had to be obtained. It was neces- 
sary that competent teachers agree to construct objective tests cov- 
ering identical or nearly identical subject matter and that these tests 
be given in pairs to groups of children. The decision was made to 
secure in a real school situation the data which a solution of the prob- 
lem demanded. The findings, for this reason, must be interpreted as 
applying to objective tests when such tests are used by competent 
teachers in connection with their regular activities in certain subjects. 

The school systems. The school systems of the city and county 
of Durham, North Carolina, were selected for an attack upon the 
problem. The investigation was made during the school year 1934-35. 
The school systems in which the study was prosecuted are rated 
among the most efficient systems of the state. The school popula- 
tions of the city and county are typical of school populations in gen- 
eral, for there are schools which serve industrial communities, rural 
sections, and small towns. 

No part of the findings of this study should be in any sense con- 
sidered as a reflection upon the schools in which the data were 
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gathered. These data should be interpreted as facts which were 
secured in school systems that are fairly representative of the bet- 
ter public schools of the area in which they are located. 

Training and teaching experience of teachers who co-operated. 
The problem as stated was to compare the results from tests made 
by competent teachers. This is a point of some significance, for if 
the teachers who constructed the objective tests used in the study 
were not so well qualified as the average teacher to construct such 
tests, the validity of any generalization drawn from the data might 
be questioned. 

A summary of the facts pertaining to the academic training and 
teaching experience of the teachers who constructed the tests used 
in this study is presented here: 


INumbernotteachers with noldecree! 2. .55..1..--scccs cere endeeee 9 
Number of teachers with Bachelor’s degree..................; 26 
Number of teachers with Master’s degree.............eceeeece 6 
Number of teachers with Doctor’s degree..........0ceccs.es005 1 
Miectanuyeats OL EXPEnlENCe. «> elie e cclacice.s alse. 0 6.4.0/0,0 eles, o.c1e a0 13 


The facts should be noted that twenty-six, or 74.3 per cent, of the 
thirty-five teachers who constructed the tests had completed suffi- 
cient academic study to receive the Bachelor’s degree, and that seven, 
or 20 per cent, had received one or more advanced degrees. No 
teacher had done less than two years of college work; further, all 
the teachers who did not have degrees, as well as those who held 
degrees, had done summer school work at regular intervals during 
their teaching careers. The median years of experience, thirteen 
years, seems to indicate that the teachers had ample experience. These 
facts warrant the conclusion that the teachers who constructed 
the tests used as a basis for this research were competent public 
school teachers, if one may judge competency by training and ex- 
perience. 

Attitude of teachers. Although the facts presented in the fore- 
going paragraph show that the teachers who assisted with this in- 
vestigation had adequate training and experience, these things alone 
would not have qualified them to fulfill the purposes of the study. 
The validity of the findings in such cases depends upon the gen- 
uineness of the teachers’ efforts. 

Those individuals who assisted with this investigation manifested 
a lively interest in its progress. This interest resulted from several 
causes, or conditions. First, the teachers felt a need for improving 
their testing procedures. Second, a personal conference in which 
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the nature and the purpose of the work were carefully explained 
was held with each teacher. Third, the marking, scoring, and inter- 
preting of the tests were a part of the regular school work. Fourth, 
any teacher who for any reason expressed a hesitancy about assist- 
ing with the investigation was immediately excused from all obliga- 
tion with respect to the study. Conscious effort was made to avoid 
any form of coercion (administrative or otherwise) that might have 
caused uninterested teachers to co-operate. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURE 


Example of the technique. The example given here is taken 
from that part of the investigation carried out in fifth grade history. 
Teacher V and Teacher I were asked to agree upon a block of text 
material which would be covered in five weeks of classroom work. 
The teachers taught this part of the text as they had planned to 
teach it. Near the end of the teaching period the teachers, inde- 
pendently, constructed objective tests which they considered ade- 
quate to measure the pupils’ acquaintance with the text material. 
Both of these tests were mimeographed exactly as the teachers di- 
rected; and both tests were given, in this case, to Teacher V’s pu- 
pils. The two tests were then scored and the scores put into per- 
centage figures in accordance with directions given by the teachers 
who constructed the respective tests. Thus each pupil had two scores : 
the one representing his knowledge of the text material as measured 
by his teacher’s (Teacher V’s) test, the other representing his knowl- 
edge of the same material as measured by Teacher I’s test. An ex- 
ample of the scores from the two tests given in the manner described 
is presented in Table I. 

The test constructed by Teacher V is called Test V and that con- 
structed by Teacher I is called Test I. The figures appearing in 
columns 2 and 3 of Table I are the percentage scores of the group 
of pupils on the two tests. For example, Pupil 1 made a score of 90 
on Test V and a score of 79 on Test I. An examination of the two 
columns of percentage figures in Table I gives a clear indication of 
the nature of the original data of this phase of the study. 

The tests. Since the investigation was conducted in an actual 
school situation, there were only two logical criteria for the construc- 
tion of the tests: (1) that they be the new-type or objective test, 
and (2) that they be adequate for the desired measurement. Any 
other requirements as to the nature of the tests would have tended 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE SCORES ON TEST V AND TEstT I 


Pupil Score on Test V Score on Test I 
erie rasa acy etaiacicisne rcs? alle apenas 90 79 
TNR eter Tal ictn dies cleisicia 5 a b/5,e vie cele wi elovaicie o-0.s 8» 85 71 
EE are crete oak he iaiaiaials atarclate ele: «:ces/eis'oha 70 87 
MMe Reece ere ticcai viele: oie stays wists ele'a is elinjois <:s)eVelaeiaians 92 75 
PMT EVA erates ain cia mie einip ois wie" a) aia'ais Suara 95 79 
Ie cle pyeiatecde ce Sacer sonics ocho trail! Syaieidiche.« 67 71 
Meer Peet clsterecnte tha aycts ai elo eae larais 2s assiessiri:sje.els deine 92 75 
ee teal ciatelate = clara bi aeic Rage eevee sslers ewe crsia Ds 60 67 
SAME ths -/alctsta aay aPaiNstarata Sisto Ae ern iisial vss» Siete ans erste 37 54 
MORRIS os hy afaeieiava tisl Sieleienfe civic hac Seed olor size ielaice 2 92 71 
BUR eft yoreysiavotora’s alaieistate:3jae:cfa/cicisfe sisie ois sli ster tvs e-arsle'\p'\¢ 80 71 
RIE otafe tate ar ernseynteetaisiayy vin cialcte os jae cariain we nies x 92 79 
PRs fai folcik ocostay cs sisis «bse oie ayer ere( lera’ess dleverois ws 72 75 
| lot ABO ga COMOEAEOM EE CDN aT ECICOL EE Ce ee Ee eta 97 67 
Rpm rcecec ete taste aie hate e xie\e ener alsadsasie es sive 72 66 
SIR atest Nie 3) sicker calli aia nM ar eiaGlareiaisls spss §5 62 
as OR DEAS LA eISCIE OCI CCD LE ee Ck eae 75 71 
BPE eGR ok a da cn oe sid ae eh ans ede naw sicicis 60 75 


to formalize the study and to divorce it from the actual school situa- 
tion. 

The tests were composed of commonly used types of item. The 
first items from one randomly selected test in each subject field are 
presented here in order to give an indication of the types of item 
involved. 


Geography (fifth grade): When water changes to vapor we call the 
process (condensation, evaporation, moisture). 


Geography (fifth grade) : In coming from the Congo to the United States 
OLIBWY OL GUCEOSS TNE Wate cvevaieieye tials) alors ores eiece Ocean. 


Geography (seventh grade): We are what we are largely because of 
where we are. (True-False) 


History (fifth grade): The story of our nation begins more than (100, 
300, 400, 800) years ago. 


History (seventh grade): The Greeks had a strong central government. 
(True-False) 


History (high school): .... Tariff of Abomination, .... Compromise 
Tariff of 1833, .... Force Act, .... South Carolina Nullification 
Ordinance. (To be arranged in chronological sequence). 
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The sample items presented show only a part of the types used, but 
this chance sample will give a relatively clear indication of the na- 
ture of the tests. 

The average length of the tests used in this study was approxi- 
mately forty items. Some of the tests were relatively short, but two 
facts should be kept in mind in this connection: first, the tests were 
considered adequate by competent teachers, and second, these shorter 
tests covered brief units of material.1 

More detailed analysis of the tests. The purpose of this section 
is to provide detailed information concerning the nature of the 
tests used in this part of the study. These facts appear in Table II.*? 
The most important facts in Table II* are summarized in Table ITI. 


Taste III. SumMary oF Facts WuHIcH PERTAIN To IMPORTANT CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF TEACHER-MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Type of Item Number of Items ‘Per Cent of All Items 

Completion so5 ccs  daceicrerie/ nists vieicoetemvarene 698 28.6 
Matching). :::/sn sm scisaeitecebersae terete sree 363 14.9 
Multiple=Choices.:sii)é,c;01e.s/sie(elerelerswieictareitierece- heiattle ee 371 15-2 
True=False:: o cjosre ae cc ioiaecis ee aie seen eee 973 39.9 
TlOCAtION 5 /.ace,c1z srapk ioe ceive lta s elope eimtetaratare eho ater ae 18 ot 
UWclassified =, -t-oracton ere terror etcetera 16 6 

Totals. occa oven ce naalstenioestre aye ae 2439 99.9 
Number of tests covering designated text material. .............-00eeeecceeeecceeees 42 
Number of tests covering semester of work.................- wee bis einereteGea eae eee 21 

Total number of tests 5 e120. 22.53 .cssie clot ale cisions & bie ellos hele 63 


The classification of items used in Table III follows in general 
the classification presented by Ruch in his Objective or New-T ype 
Examination? In the case of the four types most frequently used, 
a number of variations appeared in the tests; that is, there were a 
number of sub-types of each of these main types. The data presented 
in Table III show that approximately 40 per cent of all the items 


1The relation between the length of a test and its reliability is not so sim- 
ple and direct as has often been implied in the measurement literature. Re- 
cently the fact that the reliability of a test may be increased by decreasing its 
length has been demonstrated. This means that the types of item which are 
added to or eliminated from a test will determine the resulting effect upon 
reliability and not the increasing or decreasing of the number of items per se. 
For an illuminating discussion of this problem see R. R. Willoughby, “The 
Concept of Reliability,” Psychological Review, XLII (March, 1935), 153-165. 
Also, W. A. Brownell, “On the Accuracy with Which Reliability May Be 
Measured by Calculating Test Halves,” Journal of Experimental Education, I 
(March, 1933), 204-215 

? An asterisk following the number of a table indicates that the table appears 
in the Appendix of this report. 

* Ruch, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 
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were some form of the true-false type. The second most frequently 
used type of item was the completion ;* about one-fourth of all the 
items are classified under this heading. Finally, approximately 15 
per cent of the items were of the matching type and about the same 
number of the multiple-choice type. Table II* reveals, also, that 
forty-four, or 69.8 per cent, of all the tests were composed of two 
or more types of item. 

Two attacks made. Data which bear upon the teacher-made test 
part of the investigation were gathered by two methods which dif- 
fered in minor respects. In the case of both methods the basic tech- 
nique already described was used. ‘The chief difference consisted 
in the fact that in one attack the tests were constructed to cover an 
exactly designated unit of text material, while in the other the tests 
were made to cover the work of a semester. In the latter case the 
same texts were used by all teachers whose tests were paired, but 
no attempt was made to guarantee that the tests covered identical 
text material. Since the teachers whose tests were paired taught 
in the same or closely affiliated school systems and followed the 
same course of study, the differences, in reality, in text matter were 
relatively small. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF FIRST ATTACK 


Subject matter covered by tests. The teachers who taught a given 
subject at a given grade level® were asked to agree upon a body of 
text material on which the tests were to be based. The text matter 
varied from grade to grade and from subject to subject, but was 
identical for any given subject and any grade level. 

Instructions for making tests. As stated under the topic “Ex- 
ample of technique,” the teachers were instructed to make tests that 
they considered adequate measuring instruments for determining the 
achievement of their pupils with reference to the designated text 
material. The tests were to be designed to furnish an adequate 
basis for giving the pupils marks which accurately represented their 
achievement. All of the teachers habitually made use of the new- 
type test in their regular work; but in order to insure that the tests 
be of the type desired, each teacher was given a mimeographed list 
of examples of the more frequently used types of objective test. 


“The term “completion” as used here is synonymous with Ruch’s “Recall 
types.” 

*Fifth and sixth grade geography, fifth and sixth grade and high-school 
history, and sixth grade health were the subjects and grade levels used in the 
investigation. 
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However, the teachers understood that this list was suggestive and 
not limiting. 

In addition to the two restricting suggestions mentioned on page 
28, the following points were emphasized : 

1. Make such directions for the test as you would consider ade- 
quate for an effective administration of your test. 

2. Use any type of item or as many types of item as you wish 
to use in making your test. 

3. Let the length, as well as all other characteristics, of the test 
be determined by your judgment as to the number of items necessary 
in order that the test be an adequate measuring instrument. 

4. Do not confer regarding the nature and content of your test 
with other teachers who are taking part in the investigation. 

Pairing teacher-made tests. Each test was mimeographed in ex- 
actly the form suggested by the teacher who constructed the test. In 
order that the tests might be easily identified each teacher was as- 
signed a code number which was placed on the first page of the 
test. Thus a test in history might have the code number IVH5 in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page of the test, which identi- 
fied the test as having been made by teacher number IV in fifth grade 
history. 

Teachers whose tests were made to cover the same text matter 
were paired for administration of the tests. Since each group of 
pupils was to take two tests (the test made by the teacher of the 
group and a second test constructed by another teacher), a second 
test had to be chosen for each group of pupils. In order to avoid 
any tendency to pair tests which were especially similar or especially 
dissimilar in content or form, teachers were paired by the chance 
method, without regard to the nature of the tests which they con- 
structed. After the second test for a group had been thus selected, 
sufficient mimeographed copies of the two tests were placed in the 
hands of the teacher of the group for administration. 

Directions for administering the tests. After the plan for ad- 
ministering the tests had been carefully explained during an inter- 
view, each teacher received a mimeographed set of directions de- 
signed to neutralize the effect of practice and fatigue in the pupils 
who took the tests. A copy of the directions follows: 


Directions for Giving History and Geography Tests 
Nore: It is extremely important that every teacher follow the direc- 
tions exactly. It is only by following the directions carefully that the re- 
sults will be of value. 
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1. In order that the results on the two tests you are giving may be 
comparable it is necessary that the tests be given at the same time. If 
one test is given before the other there will be some practice effect or 
perhaps some confusion. You are requested, therefore, to give the tests 
in the following manner. Let us call your own test Test A, and the other 
test which you are giving Test B. Give every other row in your class- 
room Test A, and the remaining children Test B. Then during the sec- 
ond half of the period give Test A to the children who previously had 
taken Test B, and Test B to the children who had taken Test A. For 
example, children occupying rows 1, 3, 5, and 7 would take Test A while 
the children in rows 2, 4 and 6 are taking Test B. Then during the second 
half-period, children occupying rows 1, 3, 5 and 7 would take Test B 
while those occupying rows 2, 4, and 6 take Test A. This procedure, as 
you see, will tend to equalize practice effect or any confusion that a test 
might cause in a child’s mind. 

2. Write down any directions that you give to the pupils other than 
those appearing on the test, both for your own test and for the other 
test you give. Give such directions as you consider necessary but remem- 
ber to keep an accurate account of the directions that you give. (Use the 
attached sheet for reporting this information. )& 


The pupils were allowed sufficient time to complete the tests. 
Since the pupils looked upon these tests as their regular periodic ex- 
amination, the motivation was relatively strong. The pupils were 
not acquainted with the fact that they were taking a test made by 
another teacher. In order that the situation might be as normal as 
possible, in each case the two tests were given by the teacher of 
the group that took the tests. 

Scoring of the tests. At the same time that he constructed his 
test, each teacher made out a key and a set of directions for scoring 
his test. The teachers scored their own tests; the second tests were 
scored by the investigator with the use of the proper key. Precau- 
tions were taken in order to avoid errors in scoring. 

Teachers, tests, pupils, and test papers involved. The scope of 
this part of the study can be best understood when one is acquainted 
with facts relative to the number of teachers, of tests, of pupils, and 
of test papers which were involved in gathering the data. Table IV 
is presented in order to supply these facts. 

Table IV shows that twenty-four teachers? assisted in this study. 
These teachers constructed a total of forty-two tests which were ad- 


° Other directions of a routine nature which pertained to such matters as 
date on which tests should be administered were included on the mimeographed 
sheet of directions, but these points, not bearing upon the issue under dis- 
cussion, are not given here. 

*In a number of cases the same teacher made two tests; for example, a fifth 
grade teacher would make a test in fifth grade history and in fifth grade geog- 
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TABLE IV. TEACHERS, Tests, Pupits, AND Test PApers INVOLVED IN THE 
Stupy or TEACHER-MApDE OsyEcTIVE Tests WuicH Cover 
SHorTER UNitTs oF MATERIAL 








Classification Frequency 
TORCH GH 5515 105 0 char e.n0d, orerore buvsibieloie GRAB an cfeneteti ee RTE tne 24 
ML CAUR sss vpan 0:54: phan neva egn biscotti ote olde Shen BATS LAIST ERT a OTT ae eee ae 42 
Ppa ore ese 0,050 acar-m care varaywrenietrraleserdcdiaie te utiacevsiete Tee TCT Te Ten 2255" 
TEBU DAPETS ois «5 ic is. v.00 siete sye slorare ania t rats cata eT ite ata ce 4,510 





*When duplications are subtracted the number of pupils is 1,575. 


ministered to 2,255 pupils.8 Since each child took two tests, the data 
of this phase of the investigation are based upon 4,510 individual test 
papers. 

Variation of the first attack. The general techniques of the first 
attack were altered somewhat in the case of two groups in high-school 
history and in the case of the health group. The health tests were 
given to a group of one hundred pupils. These tests were constructed 
and administered in accordance with the directions already described 
except that the paired tests were not given to the pupils of the teach- 
ers who made the tests. This permitted significant cones of 
the two tests as measuring instruments. 

The same procedure was followed in the case of two pairings of 
high school history tests. These four tests or two pairs of tests 
may be identified in the subsequent chapters by the code numbers 
ISHSV-IISHSV and IIISHSV-IVSHSV. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF SECOND ATTACK 


Unit for testing. As has been stated already, the unit over which 
the tests were made in the second attack was a semester of work in 
a given subject. Teachers were paired only when they used the 
same text. The point has been made that since the texts were the 
same, the school systems the same or closely related, and the gen- 
eral courses of study were identical, the tests in reality covered very 
similar subject matter. The tests were the regular semester final 
examinations except that the two tests were given instead of the 


raphy. Or in the case of those schools which use the platoon system, the 
geography teacher would construct tests for fifth and sixth grade geog- 
raphy. The number of teachers given above represents the number of individ- 
ual teachers who assisted in the study. 

®In many instances the same pupils took a geography test and a history 
test. For example, a fifth grade pupil would take a fifth grade history test and 
a fifth grade geography test. In calculating the number of pupils these pupils 
were counted twice. The total number of pupils when such duplication is elim- 
inated is 1,575. 
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one which would have been given normally. With the exception 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph the procedures used in the 
second attack were identical with those used in the first. The data 
based upon semester tests were gathered in seventh grade geog- 
raphy, seventh grade history, and high-school history. 

Teachers, tests, pupils, and test papers involved. Table V shows 
the number of teachers, tests, pupils, and test papers which were in- 
volved in the second attack. 


TABLE V. TEACHERS, TESTS, PuPILS, AND TEST PAPERS INVOLVED IN STUDY OF 
TEACHER-MApDE OBJECTIVE Tests WuiIcH Cover A SEMESTER OF Work 





Classification Frequency 
RRMA Ermer seer ease te) siaitcciat Hotere ste eater Cle ited rare a fovo:iais) aves cis layla core le 11 
BEATS Pte cle e evetel eta iays- eve oltre ciste isis siavuisheieiwiei Ges eye aisjelevels everaiee oe ar 21 
RMT RE eM yeh ietort on valent abeisie Sen oe rer am eh tate lots ee iene. Shiatee' 878* 
Bieta TIA TIE LM ov ivener cic te ee ete tat ate etctetese.< aray svescv ovate) ts syacava fayatartiale systae. o aferhaie 1,756 


*When duplications are subtracted the number of pupils is 516. 


The data in Table V show the scope of the second attack upon 
the teacher-made test phase of the research. The table shows that 
eleven teachers constructed a total of twenty-one semester tests; 
that these tests were given to 878 pupils; and that since each pupil 
took two of the tests there was an aggregate of 1,756 test papers. 


TYPES OF RESULTS SECURED 


The results of the part of this research which is based upon 
teacher-made tests are presented and interpreted in Chapters IV, V, 
and VI. Table I (see p. 29) was presented as an illustration of 
the basic technique used in this part of the investigation. The two 
sets of percentage scores for each child or each group may be con- 
sidered as the basic data. How should these data be analyzed in 
order to show most clearly the extent of disparity in the results from 
teacher-made objective tests? Three methods of analysis are em- 
ployed: correlation, percentile point disparity, and teacher-mark dis- 
parity. 

As an illustration of the types of analysis which are made, the 
facts presented in Table I are given again at this point and to these 
facts are added data basic to the analyses which are presented in 
Chapters IV, V, and VI. A sample set of these data appears as 
Table VI. The paired tests in this instance were Test IH5 and 
Test VH5. The tests were given to the pupils listed in column 1 
of Table VI. Column 2 shows the score that each child made on 
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Test VH5, and column 3 shows the corresponding score for Test 
TH. 

a. The first analysis consists of correlating the two sets of 
scores in columns 2 and 3. The coefficient in this case is .239, 

b. The second type of analysis is made in terms of percentile 
rank disparity. The figures in column 4 show the percentile rank 
of each pupil on Test VH5, and those in column 5 reveal his cor- 
responding percentile rank for Test IH5. These facts permit the 
second type of analysis. For example, Pupil 1’s percentile point 
position on Test VH5 was 70 (i. e., 70 per cent of the pupils made 
scores lower than Pupil 1), whereas his percentile position on Test 
IH5 was 83. Thus there was a difference of 13 in Pupil 1’s per- 
centile rank on the two tests. The second analysis is made in terms 
of these differences. 

c. Finally, the letters in columns 6 and 7 represent the marks 
which the child’s performance on the two tests would warrant ac- 
cording to the system of marking used in the school system in which 


TasBLe VI. SAMPLE SET OF DATA ILLUSTRATING TyPES OF ANALYSES USED IN 
THE STUDY OF TEACHER-MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Pupil Score on Score on P. R. on P. R. on Mark on Mark on 
Test VHS Test IHS Test VHS Test IH5 Test VHS Test JIHS 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


1 90 79 70 83 A c 
2 85 71 58 45 B Cc 
3 70 87 25 96 Cc B 
4 92 75 81 64 A Cc 
5 95 79 93 83 A Cc 
6 67 71 20 45 F c 
7 92 75 81 64 A Cc 
8 60 67 13 32 F F 
9 37 54 1 4 F F 
10 92 71 81 45 A cC 
11 80 71 49 45 B Cc 
12 92 79 81 83 A Cc 
13 72 75 35 64 € GS 
14 97 67 99 32 A rE 
15 72 66 35 27 cS F 
40 85 62 58 18 B F 
41 75 71 42 45 Cc c 
42 60 75 13 64 F cS 
Nigjeisleyeretcictel stoke otoretrslatoleles chat ctetebete Leiereneerets 42 
Mean P. R. Difference............0.0. 26.6 
Mean Mark Interval Difference......... 1.29 
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the study was made. As an illustration, Pupil 1’s mark on Test 
VH5 was A, and his mark on Test IH5 was C. This means that 
the two marks differed to the extent of two mark intervals. These 
facts permit an analysis in terms of teacher-mark disparity or varia- 
tion, the third type of analysis used. These analyses of results to- 
gether with some interpretation of their meaning appear in the next 
three chapters. 


CHAPTER IV 


CoRRELATION ANALYSIS OF RESULTS FROM PAIRED INFORMAL 
oR TEACHER-MADE OpjeEcTIvE TESTS 


Purpose of chapter. In this chapter the data secured as described 
in Chapter III are analyzed by the use of the correlation technique. 
Each of sixty-eight groups of pupils was given tests which were con- 
structed by two different teachers to measure the same abilities, 
and the two sets of scores which resulted were correlated. The 
purpose of this chapter is to present and interpret the coefficients of 
correlation thus secured. 

The disparity between paired teacher-made tests is expressed in 
this study in three ways or in terms of three types of indexes. One 
index of the extent of disparity is the degree to which scores on 
paired tests are related as represented by correlation.1_ The correla- 
tion coefficients presented in this chapter are offered, therefore, as 
one index to the extent of variability in teacher-made objective test 
results. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN TESTS WHICH COVER IDENTICAL UNITS 
OF TEXT MATERIAL 


Fifth grade geography. In fifth grade geography paired tests 
were administered to ten groups of pupils. As a rule, for purposes 
of analysis, one teacher’s pupils were considered as a test group.” 
The scores made by the pupils in each test group on one test were 
correlated with the scores made by the same pupils on the second 
test. The ten coefficients secured are presented in Table VII. 

Table VII shows that the mean correlation for the ten groups 
is 523. The highest correlation revealed is .71 and the lowest is .247. 

The fact should be kept in mind that the test groups used in 
fifth and sixth grade geography and history included all the pupils 
in these grades in a particular school. In cases where N is more 
than forty-five the test group was composed of high and low ability 
sections of pupils. The correlation coefficients were calculated from 
the test scores of both sections taken together. This means that the 


1'When applied to tests, coefficients of correlation secured in this manner are 
frequently designated as coefficients of reliability. See pp. 69-70 for a brief 
discussion of the meaning of correlation coefficients as applied to tests. 

?JTn all cases, the results are presented in terms of test groups. 
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TABLE VII. FirrH GrapE GEOGRAPHY—COoRRELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL* 
OBJECTIVE TESTS WHICH Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 








Tests r N 
BRANES WAGED fs ser scons t oan tholn pede aie cis Sarak itiaiein ele ea .710 33 
De MIRC seh, cli tari veravesaisene iio 3.006 Syeie oie -662 55 
PRAEGS— DEG SY ci atanciess ccestahae slate de a(aesarwione pices aise .659 86 
AKG SDT ea par recat Aer ceva MiaNaTT VO eievase oie Sty. oe bee 643 42 
WAHT 53 — WIRE GS ints cree cravaye cra sanebapslel ein te Sune, bie arageietas .568 99 
Ms TEC el oNancre Shaye: Slee treyote tasers etutnte Scolcvev ale 6 aid <o23 72 
PCr a ND ip aie facetereieon aces Gains ne sve aiaalneisiee : 452 65 
ERG Set WLM Ga Statins ate ttn cl ayetasc heist a1 eters wtets wi sy wi chove .438 44 
RANG SME DV Glee tat cjanecelers acdletaiiele Sma itiewieere ot 344 28 
VG Sie eT GS ia cte ea vd ciege sissvveotuay als gig are wid 2666. Sas onal 247 88 

Meanacre cctuactas cutoramn wutalacieced t @ -523 61.2 





*The terms “informal” and “‘teacher-made”’ are used as synonym3. 

tTeacher XII, Geography, Grade 5 — Teacher V, Geography, Grade 5- 
relationship would probably have been somewhat lower if the r’s 
had been based upon the separate sections, for in such case the 
spread of the scores would have been less. 

Sixth grade geography. Table VIII presents the same facts for 

sixth grade geography as were given for fifth grade geography in 
Table VII. 


Tas_e VIII. SrxtH Grape GEOGRAPHY—COoRRELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OBJECTIVE TESTS WuHiIcH Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 











Tests r N 

PRES GW —VLGGisshs aratcnc sicher oiel he ae iaiehaca Wicme ec bi buptene .770 37 
BGG KGL GG rn pacresotreuit crisis ale tcieteareiersre nines, ahs 718 45 
MEG GMOS. ciate te toners ok av aninlg Gi niete aaa wie ey -621 78 
PEC CuI Crit cre terete wlan ele lahe csialno oieie i gusee wick .539 66 
POT GEEKs stain ara. spares ie ous there’ alte avead iva eteraaiavesdicne 395 67 
DBING GX GO Rarer) rarae cronies merctclaleteie aia a are ales a0 320 84 
MVeSGee— TN GGh tut feisectetvaia eae ek asa eaaled vs .197 71 
Weant ch. aeteciitestcc cis side wawieick ainsi 508 64 


The range of coefficients for sixth grade geography is from .197 
to .770 and the average correlation for all test groups is .508. 

Summary for identical unit tests in geography. In fifth grade 
geography and sixth grade geography a total of seventeen paired 
tests were given and the scores for each test group correlated. The 
mean correlation for these groups is approximately .50. 

Fifth grade history. Eight groups of children were given paired 
tests in fifth grade history. When the test scores were correlated, 
the coefficients which appear in Table IX were found. 
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TaBLe IX. Fiera Grape History—CorrELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OxsjyecTiveE Tests WuicH Cover IpentTICAL Text MATERIAL 





Tests r N 

TS VTS a oie icveiaoiacelarers sleresroo one neieaertea ia 684 54 
ROUTES rm DVEAS $ :sicsare isco raratecalstarcre cols eetierraratetaratieras 569 32 
VANTPAS | UTS oc sana eveso,0s4serote ya ote feyarmietars tang rermralerene 550 44 
RTS) SVUDURTS os piers otere c.cieieresstet menage ete heratate soe 37 
TUS” VUES csp iraieja arene a vera ven avnereteneelarstaie ett 438 28 
VETS) STB scan vere postoiacekceeraeaiiete aeeia 382 75 
VDD TEES STEXSEIS saviors aye coretotelee eletabe fave sei aerate 352 64 
VS TG os ais dst Si uloies covofarotcletiereteteteretee ete mers ioe 239 42 
Meant ::\ s:</sayoys stateateslepiersltatir sisters -468 47 


The range of the coefficients is approximately the same as in 
the case of fifth and sixth grade geography. As is shown in Table 
IX the mean correlation for fifth grade history is .468. 

Sixth grade history. The relationship between paired tests in 
sixth grade history is shown in Table X. 

Table X reveals a mean correlation of .535 for the nine test 

-groups. The highest coefficient is .661 and the lowest is .377. 


TABLE X. S1xTH GRADE History—CorRELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OsjEcTIVE TEsts WuHIcH Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 


Tests r 7 N 
CTHIG; =VIHG 7752. ae ieee cic tet nein cies eee 661 31 
TG: IIWHG rae oe leretaere ieee motets eet eels ers -633 37 
VITTH6 =D G00) s cp ccreterseereen tmeseatrmoeioe mere iare -606 65 
VIDHIGA; =TTG = serene oleae atte eo eiote etn ciete tera emuaneaele 591 45 
SXCHIG |) STG 3 oor rakidl eestor tiaibineaccee 550 41 
TH) SVG iio cacnctiswe acer ecleeeon rick cee yf 74 
TVH6. *=XUNTHG6 sz c.ccsotns eter eletaiacteiuas ieeipre -457 44 
TVH6) ~XIMG:,, cosa eee ecieeaon ee ener -407 41 
KUTT GIVI i. 3). so:.ceisa a cravarace oats rae nyersiner ieee tlai eters 377 64 

Mean .caiiiigsrtociracresse creme ciarsec ete -535 49.1 


High-school history. When the scores from paired tests in high- 
school history were correlated, the coefficients presented in Table XI 
were found. 

The relationship between the paired tests which covered a short 
unit in high-school history was the highest found in the teacher- 
made test phase of the study. The mean r in this case is .711. The 
relatively high degree of relationship shown in Table XI may, in 
part at least, be accounted for by two facts: first, of the four teach- 
ers who constructed the tests used, three taught in the same high 
school and had frequent conferences concerning testing procedures. 
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TasLeE XI. HicH-ScHoot History—CorrELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OsjeEcTIVE TESTS WHICH CoveR IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 





Tests r N 
VEL SEA BHISEM Ss setters tate ntataials e'nie ce crannaeie sieve as acs .837 32 
UNEASE TF VIISEN sc eo7o cist cialevews te a:9 csicre ai.crarsyo.sc)0'sia0 8 .820 32 
USA ERAS Ed erie ctesiriivleldialsiareisietusseureradeiewiere eis .729 33 
PEASE TAGES grarcie x aisss\ayeya fin sls nie uate tisieleisieie 5 ois wie 725 34 
PEE ASSET OU WiEk ORL coed stote ohn telalae erate carci eseterele cus dsieuers ¢ .669 32 
BDELS EX —TVIFIGED csc) fers. o/5 1913 s\sle ale 0s aa «marca eieie.s,oi8 -486 34 

Mle anette totais serosa siaietaieialaletelavavare', a hare salt 32.8 


Although the teachers did not confer when they were constructing 
the tests used in this study, the unusually close contact between the 
teachers very likely decreased the variability which results from the 
selection of items for a test. In the second place, the testing unit 
was relatively short, whereas the tests were long and specifically 
factual in nature. 

Variation in technique for high-school history. As a further 
check upon the amount of disparity between objective tests in high- 
school history the four high-school history tests were paired and 
given to groups of pupils who were not the pupils of either of the 
teachers who constructed the tests used.* Tests IHSHVI and 
IIHSHVI were considered as one pair and were given to a group 
of thirty-six pupils. Tests IIIHSHV2 and IVHSHV2 constituted 
a second pairing and were administered to forty-four pupils. When 
the scores were correlated the following coefficients were obtained: 


Tests r 
ELS ERVAS MURS Valeytrctin ae, crates elk ce dat pec cutee menos .654 
TEES EANVIZ INPED SIEM Viz etree creretere cere vara ciohaiiane & sisve tere raeerotoraiaye 341 


Reference to Table XI shows that the first of the two pairings just 
listed correlated .725 when the two tests were administered accord- 
ing to the regular procedures as compared with .654 when the varia- 
tion method was used. Even more striking is the fact that the 
second variation pairing showed a correlation of .820 (Table XI) 
when administered according to the regular procedure, as com- 
pared with a correlation of .341 when the method was varied. These 
facts seem to constitute some evidence that the relatively high re- 
lationship revealed in Table XI was due in some degree to factors 
other than those in the tests themselves. 

Sixth grade health tests. A pair of health tests was administered 


*See p. 34 for a detailed description of the procedure. 
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to a group of one hundred pupils in the sixth grade. The correla- 
tion between the two sets of scores was .402. 

Summary for all identical text material tests. Table XII pre- 
sents a summary of the forty-three coefficients of correlation which 
resulted from the correlating of paired tests constructed to cover 
identical units of text matter. 

Table XII reveals that paired tests were administered in history 
in the fifth and sixth grades and in high school; in geography in 
the fifth and sixth grades; and in health at the sixth grade level. 
In column 3 the mean r for each subject-grade group is given. Of 
the eight mean coefficients presented, six are below .55. The mean 
of the mean coefficients as shown in Table XII is .51. This sum- 
mary mean is based upon the correlation between the scores from 
forty-three test groups which involve a total of 2,255 pairs of indi- 
vidual test papers. 


Tasle XII. SUMMARY OF CORRELATION BETWEEN TESTS WHICH CovER 
IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 








Number of 
Subject Grade Mean r Mean N Test Groups 
Geography neers 5 .523 61 10 
Geography: scscete cleo 6 .508 64 7 
is tory3is ac cserste ea ere 5 -468 47 8 
Historyyicia aiaierocno tetanus 6 7539 49 9 
History ..h os... Geek cca S.H.S 711 32 6 
History WE Paine, sistaveateteneee S.H.S. 654 4t 1 
History V2: oe cteeence S.H.S 341 36 1 
heal phigh rari ab teetane serene 6 .402 100 1 
Shiminary;mean’.i-ce pee eo eee nee 517 54 


CORRELATION BETWEEN TESTS CONSTRUCTED TO MEASURE A 
SEMESTER OF WORK 


The results already presented show that the relationship be- 
tween paired objective tests which were constructed to measure 
identical bodies of text matter expressed in terms of a coefficient of 
correlation is approximately .50. The question arose as to what 
the relation would be if semester examinations were used instead 
of tests constructed to cover shorter units of work. In order to il- 
luminate this problem, paired semester tests were administered to 
twenty-five test groups, and the two sets of scores secured for each 
group were correlated. 

Seventh grade geography. Ten test groups were given paired 
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semester tests in seventh grade geography. The correlations found 
are shown in Table XIII. 

The range of the coefficients is relatively large in this case. The 
highest correlation is approximately .85, whereas the lowest shows 


a slight negative relationship or a coefficient of —.21. The mean co- 
efficient is .413. 


Taste XIII. SeveENtTH GrapE GEOGRAPHY—CoRRELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OsjECTIVE TESTS WHICH CovEeR A SEMESTER OF WoRK 








Tests r N 
eri T eet ie certs als Seta sial ciate is ginvgis es) = 845 39 
RSP — Gore, (iy arteera cs tiels sv nie icie.e Wists siejeitiecinais -657 43 
Pace aU Mawr ahe core eye Seog iechaca atetale: shcte euucare ts -632 40 
TNRG fp V CG filer) cra ey ciatoteeiatn aie iG) a/arqye(alast x aFavatn mierniete © 594 40 
Cem Ca dite ara tera hat tree afarensis wretete areas © ave ae -581 40 
BNE PASE Co fete e oY ofa core ies. cis teen ove ois 6 8] ayate vig corayels 393 25 
ROE NL Ga Ler rete fist (a tace iets sp ishs/eola es) #[a!s%ece icie's - 284 37 
PING tems ME ECG etre tera eteg cha tet efake ers vex eres < ays po eV arava he ots 246 34 
TU Gx ea Gr fe erate cient eaiclais sicalcy rake elarere ieee le casio? -117 28 
es Centred Cy aetna Po aot cin eve ote vece mie terere: seis ints cies —.212 36 

We tle rae eA Se Sarre oie) y alte faynyennuns aieeeasin -413 36.2 


Seventh grade Iistory. Table XIV presents the corresponding 
facts for seventh grade history. 


TaBLe XIV. SEVENTH GRADE History—CorRELATION BETWEEN INFORMAL 
OBJECTIVE TESTS WHICH CoveR A SEMESTER OF WoRK 





Tests r N 
NMEA AULD EA preceeees tances fer cesks car tessy anv esis yoke warar .590 34 
DHEA LEA LOD steele tacts toby eaiave cle ee sls inte siSs's oa -643 27 
PUERREE LEE Cotati eee A neces slasiciecre s marys ee .642 32 
MEU PCI—aLET 7 Cee alee cietascd oi iaadatdilesia averctewwm dele ass .616 40 
RRMA AV EN Leen raya ere res as aaa ats ss apis st Nee 600 28 
DENA e PL VIELI ctovehaccsratersis cieisiviare PAcierersis sit eimis'eie <lece 589 39 
Sa WU Mie EUR A(t apes i ree oho eye hel ohay so, aes wf ayavo cy crapeys, (2 465 36 
NEES (he AWEN Pk le ialcle Pie cianrs setala a srelstee'e cordance eres 398 31 
MED atu NWIEA (cu. jn fapey tev cvsiaiaraceh wcciavaeteinieie arofare bare siavateis 327 44 
MES Ae MTEL Aedes raisin yererevatetareterareici ne oustoictein «+. &,018,6.8:¢ 309 40 
PREY sient TUNED 7/6 sti Me lrehte ci ciciete:s eiviatelstsiele aici s waters s 078 36 
MEH rt—OUNEA Cet tetefere efor tecrereyetsssia\ gis siaie a/a\0 2s yale eins 053 35 
RBEEE 2 Cl oNWED Etetarctefelcrcte core areca chacssars lots sbi aw Sieveralel —.092 36 

Meaneerinet ccanctaecis bik ca iale psec -401 35.2 





Tests were administered to thirteen test groups in seventh grade 
history. The mean of the thirteen coefficients is .401 and the me- 
dian is .465. 

High-school history. Only two pairs of semester tests were given 
in high-school history, but the two coefficients secured are of inter- 
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est, because the fact that the relationship is quite similar in magnitude 
to that found in other phases of the study supports the general results. 
The four semester tests were paired as follows: 


1, IHSB-IIHSB 
2. IHSF-IIHSF 


Correlation of the scores from the first pair of tests (No. 1) re- 
vealed an r of .276, and of the second pair of tests (No. 2) an r 
of .420. The mean coefficient for the high-school semester tests is 
approximately .35. This relatively low relationship becomes more 
interesting when one recalls that the four tests used were perhaps the 
most detailed and carefully constructed of the semester tests used 
in this study. Reference to Table II* reveals the fact that the four 
tests were composed of the following numbers of items: 


Test No. of items 
DEBS Bogs oce ie susie: case. cenaitelons sav aluce tee, ouavevertele tt Cee eae 105 
DDD SB ia vicoiss esos voyavanenss sapere (avert tile eeave kel Oho 65 
THUS ios sig: abe -vciss els Saiejessvatevessstelelone alte sve ole eee ete eae 100 
TSB oisisseic seid ahereoceaietaiers ere so oavelene eevee oe 80 


Thus the lack of relationship revealed can hardly be attributed to 
the length of the tests. 

Summary for all semester tests. Paired semester tests were given 
to twenty-five test groups, ten in seventh grade geography, thirteen 
in seventh grade history and two in high-school history. The fol- 
lowing mean r’s were obtained : 


Subject and grade Meanr 
Seventh grade geography...........2. 02-0. » «0 )s/ssleneneneenenm 413 
Seventh: grade ‘history. <i)... «e(eleie a ane orl lero leisre oes eee 401 
High-school Mistry) .).tdiaie ss. sse)0 se aie 010 le\ete sol «04s oe eee 348 


The mean of these three means is .387. That is, the average rela- 
tionship between twenty-five paired semester tests is approximately 
represented by a coefficient of .40. It is of interest to recall at this 
point that the comparable mean for the shorter unit tests was ap- 
proximately .50. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN PAIRED TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Table XV shows the correlation between all (semester and shorter 
unit) tests in geography. 

Paired tests were given to groups of pupils in fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grade geography. Table XV shows the mean correlation 
for each of these grades and the mean of these means. The sum- 
mary mean which is based upon twenty-seven coefficients is .481. 
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TABLE XV, MEAN CorRELATION FOR ALL PAIRED TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Subject Grade Mean r Mean N 
NGEORTADDY sii a 010 oieys0 io cies aby. 5 523 61.2 
BPORTADN Vee eicike cee tecis us cores > 6 508 64.0 
SOPORTM PAG 5 cies .cVivste,sicieteicneleicrsis{afe 7 413 36.2 
AM aTOFAIICATIB achat cla viiretel erie tet #5 Acicie ile Vieiels Rive e eaiels -481 53.8 


CORRELATION BETWEEN PAIRED TESTS IN HISTORY 


How does the relationship between the geography tests compare 
with that between history tests? The facts presented in Table XVI 
answer this question. 


TABLE XVI. MEAN CoRRELATION FOR ALL Parrep TEsTS IN History 








Subject Grade Mean r Mean N 
BAYREORVA Gaisttccnicineceraye tie cit are) sisters 5 -468 47.0 
PLIRCON GL IN toler ierelcioie aortas Netieecnistar 6 535 49.1 
EASHLORY trysie eres cieie, o1siacaiatare mies terete 7 -401 36.2 
PTIBLORYacrett tee iaie aisis/ale tiers eve S.H.S. 515 33.9 
MVleamTOfimeanis scrote ccicteitic’ ac ais (e/e.0/e.010 ccs ie rslaynusrers'o\s\ejeveveieye -479 41.3 


The mean of the means for all the paired tests in history (forty 
test groups) is .479. The fact that this figure is strikingly similar 
in magnitude to that obtained for all geography tests should be 
noted, for this similarity of the two summary means is evidence 
that the relationship found approximates the relationship which ac- 
tually exists between informal objective tests. 


RESULTS FROM ALL TESTS 


Sixty-eight pairs of tests were given in connection with the study 
of teacher-made objective tests, twenty-seven pairs of tests in geog- 
raphy, forty pairs in history, and one pair in health. Table XVII 
shows the méan correlation for each subject-grade group and the 
average of these means. 

Table XVII indicates that the mean of the eight means which 
are based upon sixty-eight coefficients is .470.4 The most convincing 
feature of Table XVII is the similarity in magnitude of the eight 
mean coefficients. No mean coefficient is less than .40 and none is 
above .54. This consistency of the mean r’s which are shown in 

‘The writer is aware that there has been criticism of averaging coefficients 
of correlation. However, one should keep in mind that the purpose of com- 


puting this mean is to indicate a tendency in the extent of relationship which is 
found when a number of correlations are considered. 
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Tas_e XVII. SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PAtreD Tests ror ALL 
SuBjEcTs AND ALL GRADE LEVELS 











Number Test 

Subject Grade Mean r Mean N Groups 
Geography cs ieuissnic steleiee 5 523 61.2 10 
Geography eco cess staid 6 -508 64.0 7 
Geography credit cierinale tee 7 413 36.2 10 
FAIS BORY ort sieielarecs:aseverovernseetate 5 -468 47.0 8 
Retr te steers acct em ne 6 a5 49.1 9 
LIB CORY 5 cc sfoxs, ¢ ote aterey teats 7 401 Gon 13 
ETIBtOTY SN ovavsicla nccelele treet a teieye 5.H.S, 515 33.9: 10 
Blealthisitaec cieavasienete<idlvver 6 -402 100.0 1 
IMeanilof means siyecc0s semis seve reteiereteeineate -470 53.3 


Table XVII seems to warrant the following tentative generaliza- 
tion: The correlation between teacher-made objective tests con- 
structed by different teachers to measure pupil acquaintance with 
the same subject matter and scored objectively is approximately .50. 


TRADITIONAL AND OBJECTIVE TYPE TESTS COMPARED 


A study of traditional (essay) type tests, very similar to the study 
of objective type tests reported in this chapter, was made by Mon- 
roe and Souders.® The availability of these data makes possible 
an interesting comparison. Table XVIII presents this comparison. 
The first half of the table is a summary distribution of the results 
from Monroe’s and Souders’ study of paired traditional type tests. 
Only those data directly comparable with the findings of the pres- 
ent study (of new-type tests) are presented. The second half of 
Table XVIII is a summary distribution of the coefficients found 
when scores from paired objective tests were correlated in the pres- 
ent study. 

The median correlation for the traditional type tests (thirty- 
four coefficients) is .65, whereas the corresponding median for the 
objective type tests (sixty-eight coefficients) is .54. 

The difference between the two medians is not great, and there- 
fore it is not wise perhaps to conclude from these facts that ob- 
jective tests show more variation than traditional type tests; how- 
ever, the data presented in Table XVIII warrant the conclusion 
that objective tests as used by classroom teachers are probably no 
more free from factors which cause variation as measured by the 
methods used in this study than are traditional type tests. If one 

5 Monroe and Souders, op. cit., p. 77. Monroe’s and Souders’ data are 


quoted by Ruch, of. cit., chap. iii, in connection with his discussion of “objec- 
tions to traditional type tests.” 
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Tas_eE XVIII. Comparison oF DistrRIBUTIONS OF CORRELATIONS FOR TRADI- 
TIONAL TESTS AND FOR OBJECTIVE oR NEW-Type TEsTs 





} Traditional Type Objective Type 
Size of r Test* — Frequency Test — Frequency 





w 
nn 

Or re OCOOOCOFR OC COF FOF BN NK AK KH NH OO 

KCOOCOOCOKF ON KF KF KVNHUAUNRKRUOUON RK WO CO 





PL cotallienemn yous tev dctererotntetonue 1etele is lever! eiacehs 34 68 
INTediamia cts niet sjatacs inlareteistelavouecstialsveleualer ats -65 54 





*Data adapted from Monroe and Souders, of. cit., pp. 32, 33. 


may judge by the literature, the general opinion of writers on educa- 
tional measurements has been contrary to this conclusion.6 Although 
no facts have been available on this point, the assumption that the 
new-type or objective test as a measuring instrument is less sub- 
jective or variable in general than the essay type test seems to have 
been widely accepted. The findings of this investigation are at least 
a beginning toward the substitution of relevant facts for unsub- 
stantiated opinion. 

Further, the facts given in Table XVIII seem to indicate that 
objectivity in scoring (the distinguishing mark of the objective test) 
as a feature of testing does not decrease significantly the disparity 
in the results from such tests. That is to say, objectivity in scoring 
seems to be a relatively unimportant factor in determining the ex- 
tent of variation which grows out of the measurement situation as 
a whole. 


®See E. V. Pullias, “A Study of Current Opinion Concerning Objective 
Tests,” Educational Method, XVI (April, 1937), 348-356. 


CHAPTER V 


PERCENTILE Point ANALYSIS OF RESULTS FROM PAIRED 
INFORMAL OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Purposes of chapter. In Chapter IV the data based on paired 
teacher-made objective tests were analyzed by the correlation tech- 
nique. In this chapter the same basic data are analyzed by what may 
be called the percentile rank disparity technique. This method has 
been described and illustrated on p. 36. Briefly stated, the pro- 
cedure consists of comparing the percentile rank position of a pu- 
pil on one test with his corresponding position on a second test 
when both tests were constructed to measure knowledge of identical 
material. The purpose of the percentile rank analysis may be clari- 
fied by illustration. If a group of children were weighed on two dif- 
ferent scales and percentile rankings determined for each series 
of weighings, one would expect relatively little disparity between 
the two rankings. The child who ranked heaviest as weighed by 
one set of scales would, within limits, rank heaviest as weighed 
by the second set of scales; therefore, the differences in percentile 
ranks would approach zero. If objective tests are used as measur- 
ing instruments what will be the extent of the percentile rank dif- 
ferences? To answer the question just stated is the central pur- 
pose of this chapter. 


TESTS WHICH COVER IDENTICAL UNITS OF TEXT MATTER 


Fifth grade geography. Paired tests were given to ten groups of 
pupils in fifth grade geography. In order to illustrate the technique 
used the percentile rank disparity found between these tests is shown 
in Table XIX. 

One should remember when reading Table XIX that the step 
intervals are percentile rank differences. For example, the 7 in the 
frequency column opposite 80-— indicates that the difference between 
this pupil’s percentile ranks on the two tests which he took was 
approximately 82.5 (midway in the interval, 80-84). He had a 
percentile rank of ten on one test and ninety-one on another. The 
cumulative frequency column shows the cumulated frequencies read- 
ing downward on the step interval scale. For example, sixteen of 
the pupils were 65 or more percentile points apart on the paired tests. 
The cumulative percentage distribution is calculated in the same gen- 
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Table XIX. FirrH GRADE GEOGRAPHY—DiIsPARITY IN TERMS OF PERCENTILE 
PoINTS BETWEEN INFORMAL OBJECTIVE TESTS WHICH COVER 
IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 











Percentage Cumulative 
Percentile Frequency Cumulative Distribution Percentage 
Points All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
ara tetviaie ecard areele - 0 0 0 0 
Seder se aici stcsa 0 0 0 0 
Bo miecsiee vielerereis.e 0 0 0 0 
RU iere sito lccaetels cle.- 1 1 0.2 0.2 
[a mates cteteiesate aisraveiess i 2 0.2 0.4 
Aaa eayatacef ore isie 6 8 1.0 1.4 
GaN Sear sumone 8 16 es Pat 
Ca iraravs wpaidirsicie ee 11 27 1.8 4.5 
ae ote e 9 36 5 6.0 
Oe creratcaap ances 17 53 2.8 8.8 
ED alanine /aia;ais/sicia e's 19 72 3.1 EE) 
yr rereteratctevaieh ater * 20 92 3.3 15.2 
Bai reiniaielaereyeiere'es 6 33 125 5.4 20.6 
BU ceiiarsisivreivies Keres 36 161 5.9 26.5 
aerate eee is ak 54 215 8.8 35.3 
1U= Ss SORORRMOCCIIOC 62 277 10.1 45.4 
Sr netaecis, ce/eieis ec 73 350 11.9 57.3 
MO eeiejarsiete;ciereys ave 71 421 11.6 68.9 
a avaratefeteyorninteitintels 99 520 16.1 85.0 
Qa iene cieton es 92 612 15.0 100.0 
IN Pos falar istecskesonis 2 612 100.0 
INS ter anne ieats 215 


eral manner as the cumulative frequency column. As an illustration, 
in the case of 8.8 per cent of the pupils their percentile ranks showed 
a disparity of 50 or more percentile points. 

Table XIX shows that the mean percentile rank disparity for the 
ten test groups is 21.5. One hundred and twenty-five pupils, or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the group, showed a percentile rank 
difference of 35 or greater. More than one-third (35 per cent) of 
the group revealed a minimum rank difference of 25 percentile points. 

Other identical unit tests. Data similar in nature to those pre- 
sented in the foregoing section were obtained for sixth grade geog- 
raphy, fifth and sixth grade history, high-school history, and sixth 
grade health. The consistency of the extent of percentile rank dis- 
parity is of interest. One will recall that approximately one-third 
(35 per cent) of the pupils in fifth grade geography were 25 or more 
percentile points apart on the two tests. The corresponding figures 
for the remaining subject-grade groups are as follows: sixth grade 
geography, 37 per cent; fifth grade history, 39 per cent; sixth grade 


*Complete data for each subject is not presented because of space limitations. 
Anyone desiring such facts should correspond with the author. 
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history, 36 per cent; high-school history, 29 per cent; sixth grade 
health, 42-per cent. 

The consistency of the distributions is shown even more clearly 
in Fic. I. Note how nearly the curve for each subject-grade level 
represented in Fic. I approximates at all points the curves for the 
other subject-grades. As an example, in the case of all subject-grade 
levels approximately 50 per cent of the pupils showed a percentile 
point disparity of 20 or more. 


Ficure I, PERCENTILE CuRVE FOR IDENTICAL Unit TEstTs 
DIFFERENCE IN PERCENTILE RANK 
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Summary for all identical text material tests. The percentile 
rank disparity revealed when forty-three groups of pupils (2,255 in- 
dividuals) took paired tests constructed to cover identical text mate- 
rial is shown in Tables XX and XXI. 

Table XX presents a composite distribution based upon the forty- 
three group distributions. The range of percentile rank disparity as 
shown in Table XX is from 0 to 99. There are cases in every in- 
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Taste XX. SUMMARY DIsSTRIBUTION—PERCENTILE Potnt Disparity For ALL 
Tests WHICH Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 


Percentage Cumulative 

Percentile Frequency Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Points All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Dba) \sleiais sie.sist2 aiate 1 1 0.04 0.04 
2. 3 AICO AC 1 2 0.04 0.08 
Boe Nasgiene vee 3 5 0.13 0.21 
Bibs iss leis daveede 3 8 0.13 0.34 
TDs sisvavets(sielplsiv-aters 8 16 0.35 0.69 
Ute avatars (ets/araroieis 16 32 0.71 1.40 
Sa Salcfelsyeielore.eis 28 60 1.24 2.64 
CO eer ictelcteicletaterr 45 105 2.00 4.64 
Bb iisisgisissisarae sive 36 141 1.60 6.24 
ae ah cis oY che ara lavaiats 64 205 2.84 9.08 
BN ehavgsatsjats orereteisve 70 275 3.10 12.18 
Br ip atatarate cteisie ahs 99 374 4.39 16.57 
Be sian raidieiaie sister 126 500 5.59 22.16 
BO te as cigeehieisioe 144 644 6.39 28.55 
DD sisisia ssc e-e/eseeye 170 814 7.54 36.09 
Do moshaiaraisayepererstes o1o%8 220 1034 9.76 45.85 
Sars aiavelarcieiaiatm a's 266 1300 11.80 57.65 
Fs fete cade spac 249 1549 11.04 68.69 
Sst sicisisiacais sii sis's 369 1918 16.36 85.05 
ee a te aver akave 337 2255 14.95 100.00 

DN ate teicle econ) sinc 95 2255 100.00 
INA fatateratescletsva tec 22.2 


terval from 0-4 to 95-99. The mean disparity is 22.2. Table XX 
shows that 205 pupils, or approximately 10 per cent of the group, 
had percentile rankings on one of the tests taken which varied 50 
or more percentile points from their rankings on the second test. 

Five hundred pupils, or somewhat more than one-fifth of the 
group, showed a disparity of 35 or more percentile points; and dis- 
tinctly more than one-third of the total group revealed a disparity 
ranging from 25 percentile points upward. 


TABLE XXI. SUMMARY OF MEANS—PERCENTILE PoINT DIspaRITy FOR ALL 
Tests WHICH Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 


Mean Percentile Number of 

Subject Grade Point Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
Geopraphy..e\..; « vssecisienisin cc 5 21.5 61.2 10 
KGEORTADNY, overtone eis esicitisine 6 Deo) 64.0 7 
ER SfOrY ies ces ma wcnc @ s/aie/t e's 5 23.0 47.0 8 
ERtatOny a stein svh sess nic .atoe siete: ¢ 6 21.6 49.1 9 
ELIS SONY; sree csasstsiarvstelaieteraiareie SHS 17.7 32.8 6 
REratorys Vain sic-crclcaceeterera.e/area SHS 23/3, 40.0 2 
Riealph sy Actisisisists.eicacwimnndes 6 25.8 100.0 1 
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Table XXI is a more general summary of the facts presented in 
Table XX. The mean percentile rank disparity for each subject and 
grade level is shown. The greatest mean disparity found was 25.8 
(health), and the least was 17.7 (high-school history). The remaining 
five means are very similar in size, clustering very closely around the 
mean of the means. The consistency in magnitude of these means 
seems to indicate that they are relatively reliable, that is, that con- 
siderable confidence may be put in a generalization based upon these 


averages. The summary (based upon forty-three test groups) is 
22.2 percentile points. 


TESTS CONSTRUCTED TO MEASURE A SEMESTER OF WORK 


The findings reported in the foregoing part of this chapter show 
that the mean amount of disparity in terms of percentile rank dif- 
ferences between shorter unit tests is approximately 22. Since the 
purpose of the investigation was to determine the amount of dis- 

Ficure II, PercentTi,£e Curve For SEMESTER TESTS 
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parity between objective tests as they are generally used in school 
situations, the next step consisted of extending the study to semester 
examinations. 

How does the disparity between paired semester tests compare 
with that shown to exist between tests which cover shorter units of 
work? In order to answer this question, paired semester tests were 
administered to twenty-five test groups (878 individuals) and the 
amount of percentile rank disparity was calculated. 

Seventh grade geography, seventh grade history, and high-school 
history. The percentile rank disparity for groups of pupils in sev- 
enth grade geography, in seventh grade history, and in high-school 
history was determined. These distributions are very similar to 
those for shorter unit tests. On the whole the disparity was slightly 
greater in the case of semester tests. The consistency of the semester 
test distributions is shown in Fic. II. The three curves tend to be 
very similar. As an illustration, the point 20 on the percentile rank 
difference scale in each case corresponds approximately to the point 
50 on the percentage scale; that is, in each of the three groups rep- 
resented by the curves in Fie. II, about 50 per cent of the frequencies 
appear at or above the point 20 on the percentile rank difference 
scale. (See Fic. I for consistency between the two sets of curves.) 

Summary for all semester tests. Summaries of the disparity be- 
tween all paired semester tests are presented in Tables XXII and 
XXIII. Table XXII is a summary distribution based upon twenty- 
five distributions for smaller groups. 

Taken as a whole, the semester examinations revealed very nearly 
the same amount of disparity as the tests which covered shorter units 
of work. The mean for the semester tests is 23.9, as compared with 
22.2 for the shorter unit tests. The distribution of frequencies is 
very similar in both cases. (Compare cumulative percentage dis- 
tributions in Table XX and Table XXII.) 

Table XXIII gives the means for the three groups of semester 
tests. 

The chief purpose of bringing these means together is to empha- 
size their consistency. Reference to Table XXIII indicates that the 
range is slightly less than 3 percentile points. The data gathered 
from the study of semester tests seem to warrant the conclusion that 
these tests show practically the same amount of disparity as tests 
constructed to cover shorter units of work. 
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TaBLeE XXII. SUMMARY DIstRIBUTION—PERCENTILE Point DISPARITY FOR 
Att Tests WHIcH Cover A SEMESTER OF WorK 








Percentage Cumulative 

Percentile Frequency Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Points All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 

Qo eaielaieisie mais sive 0 0 0 0 
Deer 3 tena esede ioe 2 Z 0.23 0.23 
Bony ierctuie arouses ns 2 4 0.23 0.46 
BOmstinvacleeavrinicns 5 9 0.57 1.03 
( OB ROCORC CRETE 5 14 0.57 1.60 
HO erate anctenien 7 21 0.80 2.40 
Cosa sitterara seisioere 15 36 1.70 4.10 
COS nace se ncielave er 20 56 2.28 6.38 
Dn eiaecrerruart trounce 19 75 2.16 8.54 
SO tie eae aaceces 39 114 4.44 12.98 
Mg erite tie eielelelare eles 31 145 Sino 16.51 
Ahem, Rees steve sterstetetase 43 188 4.90 21.41 
BS ma ralsctare eyoretetnts 39 227 4.44 25.85 
BO ciieiecis cits eso 60 287 6.83 31.68 
Dam ents aero 60 347 6.83 38.51 
QOH so seratiyaetesais iene 81 428 9.23 47.74 
1G seer sere 85 513 9.68 48.42 
LOSS ache easier 103 616 11.74 60.16 
Be aiasak ciel ehevira eeneiale 120 736 13.67 73.83 
Oe iiaeerieeveriiec 142 878 16.17 100.00 
ING: clsrueitieretetncicier 878 100.00 
Maite sstetsrsvertetcrers 239 


PERCENTILE RANK DISPARITY BETWEEN PAIRED TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


The percentile rank disparity between all tests (semester and 
shorter unit) in geography is shown in Table XXIV. 

Groups of pupils in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades took 
paired tests in geography. Table XXIV shows that the mean 
amount of disparity for all geography tests is 23.3. This mean is 
based upon the results from twenty-seven test groups. 


PERCENTILE RANK DISPARITY BETWEEN PAIRED TESTS IN HISTORY 

A comparison between the disparity found in history with that 

found in geography is of some interest. The facts for history ap- 
pear in Table XXV. 

Paired history tests were administered in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades, and in high school. The mean amount of disparity 
for all history tests is approximately 22 percentile points (Table 
XXV). The lowest mean is 20.0 and the highest is 23.7. The cor- 
responding range for geography is 21.5 to 25.4. The summary 
mean for geography is 23.3. The difference between geography and 
history tests with respect to range and mean of percentile rank dif- 
ferences is so small as to warrant no further comment. 
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Taste XXIII. Summary oF MEANS—*PERCENTILE Point DISPARITY FOR 
ALL Tests WHICH CovEeR A SEMESTER OF WoRK 


Mean Percentile Number of 
Subject Grade Point Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
PORTADDY errs eerie ueoste «1s a 25.4 36.2 10 
RVISCORV?cccvalsciejars fan sioes oe 7 23.7 352 13 
PEUIR EE Vso ye te ste) a stes tates oe SHS 22.7 29.0 2 
WAP AYHORONCADS sce ae ccna akcio eats svek a epsiesa 23.9 33.5 


TABLE XXIV. Att GeocRAPHY TESTS—SUMMARY OF MEAN PERCENTILE 
Point DISPARITY 





Mean Percentile Number of 
Subject Grade Point Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
SPORTADINY Prete, ole rela cin eis's.s/are 5 21.5 61.2 10 
eragra DAY eceteic fais ca/ecaovena!e*s 6 22.9 64.0 7 
EO RTAD DY te oresoss se eis evece lees i 25.4 36.2 10 
MA earOF MCATRN Gy, crs}clea date Sotersibie 42 ao, 2 atalaleco's 23.3 53.8 


FINDINGS FROM ALL TESTS 


Sixty-eight groups of pupils (3,133 individuals) were given paired 
tests in connection with this study of percentile rank disparity. The 
tests were distributed as follows: geography, twenty-seven pairs; 
history, forty pairs; and health, one pair. A distribution of the re- 
sults from all tests is given in Table XX VI. 

An analysis of the cumulative columns of Table XXVI gives 
the most revealing picture of the findings. Three hundred and nine- 
teen pupils, or about 10 per cent of the group, varied 50 percentile 
points or more. Approximately 10 per cent in each of the distribu- 
tions presented already have consistently varied 50 or more percentile 
points. Five hundred and sixty-two, or 17.9 per cent, showed a 
disparity ranging from 40 percentile points upward. Finally, one 


TasLtE XXV. Att History Tests—SUMMARY OF MEAN PERCENTILE 
Point Disparity 


Mean Percentile Number of 

Subject Grade Point Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
MATREOR GE Tercteretetersts cies ciersiracts 5 23.0 47.0 8 
BAIBLOLV) oo fie-c ti ate /sra siege aos 6 21.6 49.1 9 
ESIMtOry Se Cissy chee eerie. 7 23:37 B52 13 
MRAM CON; sis) <'os3 275 4 ale soya re oot SHS 20.0 oae9 10 
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TABLE. XXVI. ALL Tests—SuMMARY DisTRIBUTION oF PERCENTILE 
Point Disparity 








Percentage Cumulative 

Percentile Frequency Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Points All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Domenie Ne wasn i asain 1 1 0.03 0.03 
Qa taberaienn sini ofeiete 3 4 0.10 0.13 
Bom tae retoesethisrs totes 5 9 0.16 0.29 
BOs ete ere trevsieiaierne 8 17 0.26 0.55 
Sm sic creicratgrsiareteierice 13 30 0.41 0.96 
7 Orem aislatsterern aes siare 23 53 0.73 1.69 
GB se alate Sinloyelere 43 96 1537, 3.06 
CO AER oe tative 65 161 2.07 5.13 
BD averse cnsiteu erin 55 216 1.76 6.89 
Bart Varcroron eateioenele 103 319 3.29 10.18 
Bos hn aclnaela aoe 101 420 3.22 13.40 
Ae ee cretrctte rs 142 562 4.53 17.93 
BO alcseie visions navars 165 727 Sei 23.20 
BQ == 5 epee pratte 204 931 6.51 29.71 
D5 Soe ease memitate 230 1161 7.34 37.06 
DOF Sesh ewes 301 1462 9.61 46.66 
DS aaeiaje terete oraretevoneas 351 1813 11.20 57.86 
10 acetvenene 352 2165 11.24 69.10 
Bas .coreicisies sianstolegts 489 2654 15.61 84.71 
Qa ee aescatnsteis rie 479 3133 15.29 100.00 

IN, ct Sete nom eete 3133 1u0.00 


should note that 1,161 pupils, distinctly more than one-third (37 
per cent) of the group, showed a minimum disparity of 25 percentile 
points, one-fourth of the possible disparity. 

A summary of the means for all the grade-subject groups is given 
in Table XXVII. 

The summary mean is 23.0. This mean is based upon sixty-eight 
test groups. The most convincing characteristic of Table XX VII is 


Taste XXVIII. Att Tests—SuMMARY oF MEANS oF PERCENTILE 
Point Disparity 


Mean Percentile Number of 

Subject Grade Point Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
Geographies relent ctcelete 5 21.5 61.2 10 
‘Geography. siya cies coe 6 22.9 64.0 7 
Geography site atin selene 7 25.4 36.2 10 
Flistory:. sicvacic counts enieaee 5 23.0 47.0 8 
History sispu-scsterelvetelnrelaevaiereuets 6 21.6 49.1 9 
listoryzaivinr- case ceri cisterrere 7 23.7 35.2 13 
History .cre ccs eetone SHS 20.5 33.9 10 
Health .iiicecius beacon 6 25.8 100.0 1 





Mean ofimeansiissanicieciesis mittee cieiorttercreteers 23.0 53.3 
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the consistency of the means in respect to magnitude. The means 
cluster very closely around the central tendency, 23.0. Such con- 
sistency seems to warrant the conclusion that the amount of dis- 
parity reported in this investigation is probably very near to that 
which one might find generally when objective tests are used in reg- 
ular testing procedures. 


CHAPTER VI 


TEACHER-MarK ANALYSIS OF INFORMAL 
OBJECTIVE TEST RESULTS 


In this chapter the data which resulted from administering paired 
informal objective tests are analyzed in terms of teacher-mark! dis- 
parity. A teacher mark for a given pupil on a test is simply the 
letter grade to which that pupil’s score on the test is equivalent. Each 
pupil who took paired tests had two teacher marks or letter grades. 
To show the extent of disparity or difference between these two sets 
of marks for the subjects and grade levels investigated is the pur- 
pose of this chapter. 

The teacher-mark analysis is subject to two important limita- 
tions. In the first place, the teacher marks were based upon only 
one end of the distribution of scores. For example, the system 
most frequently used by those teachers who assisted with this study 
was based upon percentage figures distributed in the following man- 
ner: 90-100, 4; 80-89, B; 70-79, C; below 70, F (failing). Thus 
a score of 68 on one test and a score of 34 on a second test were 
both equivalent to the mark F,? and in the teacher-mark analysis 
the two marks were considered as showing no disparity. This is 
obviously misleading; the effect is to decrease the actual amount of 
disparity. Hence the disparity reported is in reality too small. 

In the second place, the same type of criticism applies when both 
tests were unusually easy, and, consequently, the distribution was 
skewed toward the upper end of the scale. Either of the conditions 
mentioned would tend to lower spuriously the manifest teacher- 
mark disparity. 


TESTS WHICH COVER IDENTICAL UNITS OF TEXT MATTER 


Fifth grade geography. The teacher-mark disparity between 
paired tests in fifth grade geography shown in Table XXVIII will 
serve as an illustration of the teacher-mark analysis. 

The term “mark interval” which appears as the heading of col- 
umn 1 in Table XXVIII is used to describe the distance from one 


+See p. 36 for an example of the original data. 

?In many cases the tests used in this study were so difficult (in terms of 
errors) that an unusually large number of the scores gave a percentage equiva- 
lent below 70. It should be clear that this fact does not affect the correlation 
of raw scores and the percentile rank analyses. 
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TABLE XXVIII. FirtH Grape GEocgRAPHY—DISPARITY IN TERMS OF TEACHERS’ 
MARKS BETWEEN INFORMAL OBJECTIVE TESTS WHICH 
Cover IDENTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 


Percentage Cumulative 

Mark Frequency Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Beer teys ist sarees siete 58 58 9.5 9.5 
Bete ass! shave! s\8is.0ie.s 109 167 17.8 27.3 
MM fare (5'0) <1 s,s <y0°cin'« 213 380 34.8 62.1 
BE teresesetescieeie cvessisiara 232 612 37.9 100.0 

BN als: cecicivie Oere-es 612 100.0 





letter mark to another in the scale. A is one mark interval from B, 
two mark intervals from C, and three mark intervals from F. (Only 
four marks were used.) All identical marks are said to show zero 
mark interval disparity. The greatest possible mark interval dif- 
ference between the teacher marks from two tests is three. 

Table XXVIII indicates that fifty-eight, or 9.5 per cent, of the 
pupils who took paired tests in fifth grade geography showed a 
disparity of three mark intervals—that is, these pupils made F’s on 
one test and 4’s on another. One hundred and nine pupils, or 17.8 
per cent of the group, showed a disparity of two mark intervals. An 
examination of the cumulative columns is illuminating. One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, or 27 per cent, received marks two or more 
intervals apart. Further, 380 pupils, 62 per cent of the group, re- 
ceived marks which varied one or more mark intervals. The mean 
mark-interval disparity for fifth grade geography is .98 mark inter- 
vals or approximately one. 

Other identical unit tests. Facts* similar in nature to those just 
presented were secured for sixth grade geography, fifth and sixth 
grade history, high-school history, and sixth grade health. The con- 
sistency of the percentages of the pupils who varied one or more 
mark intervals is of interest. It will be recalled that this percentage 
indicates the per cent of pupils whose marks varied one or more 
mark intervals. Sixty-two per cent of the fifth grade geography 
pupils varied to this extent. The corresponding figures for the re- 
maining subject-grade groups are as follows: sixth grade geography, 
62.5; fifth grade history, 72.9; sixth grade history, 65.4; high-school 
history, 50.8; sixth grade health, 82.0. 

Summary for all identical text matter tests. Teacher marks were 


® Complete data for each subject is not presented due to space limitations. 
Anyone desiring such facts should correspond with the author. 
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secured on paired objective tests for forty test groups (2,134 pupils). 
Summaries of the data found are shown in Tables XXIX and XXX. 
Table XXIX is a summary distribution of mark-interval disparity 
based upon the forty test-group distributions. 


TABLE XXIX. SuMMARY DistRIBUTION—TEACHER-MarkK Disparity For ALL 
Tests WuicwH Cover Ipentical, TEXT MATERIAL 











Percentage Cumulative 

Mark Frequency— Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Bitar ithe citer 136 136 6.4 6.4 
DS Ne tes dearsistavens Gites 446 582 20.9 Zhe: 
ieiistesererianinsbure 796 1378 35.4 62.7 
Oiileteree ss oemtiarae 756 2134 37.3 100.0 

IND ietse atevsstevavrata shete 2134 100.0 





This table reveals that 136, or 6 per cent of 2,134 individuals, 
varied three mark intervals on paired tests. Four hundred and forty- 
six, or approximately one-fifth of the group, showed a teacher-mark 
disparity of two mark intervals. Thirty-five per cent of the indi- 
viduals received marks one mark interval apart. The cumulative 
percentage column shows that somewhat more than one-fourth of 
the pupils were given marks which differed two or more mark in- 
tervals. Further, almost two-thirds of the group (62.7 per cent) 
showed a minimum teacher-mark disparity of one or more mark in- 
tervals. 

A summary in terms of mean mark disparity for subject-grade 
groups is presented in Table XXX. 


TABLE XXX. SUMMARY oF MEANS—TEACHER-Mark Disparity ror ALL 
Tests WHIcH Cover IpenTICAL TEXT MATERIAL 














Mean Teacher- Number of 
Subject Grade Mark Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
Geographysncirctn cain 5 0.98 61.2 10 
Geography® sceneries 6 0.87 64.0 7 
History yacistasnie ceria sere 5 1.08 47.0 8 
History? -iccieken eer een 6 1.02 51.2 8 
History sis cishisaleis eee SHS 0.76 32.8 6 
Health: /na.emelonchee soso 6 1.03 100.0 1 
Meantofimeansiacsarccc ite an acer eer. mee 0.96 59.4 





The most significant feature of the data in Table XXX is the 
consistency in size of the means. The lowest mean is ./6 and the 
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highest is 1.08. If the somewhat special case* of high-school history 
is disregarded for the moment, the lowest mean becomes 0.87. The 
summary mean is 0.96 or approximately 1.0. One should recall 
here that because of the limitations of this technique 3.0 is the greatest 
possible disparity and that, therefore, the mean amount of disparity 
found, one interval, is one-third of the total amount possible. 


TESTS WHICH COVER A SEMESTER OF WORK 


Seventh grade geography, seventh grade history, and high-school 
history. Teacher marks were computed for groups of pupils in 
seventh grade geography, in seventh grade history and in high- 
school history. The teacher-mark disparity for each of these sub- 
jects was determined. The distributions are very similar in nature 
to those already presented, except that the amount of disparity tends 
to be somewhat greater for semester tests. Again attention is called 
to the marked consistency in the shape of the distributions. In sev- 
enth grade geography 72 per cent varied one or more mark inter- 
vals, in seventh grade history 69 per cent, and in high-school history 
70 per cent. 

Summary for all semester tests. Twenty-five groups of pupils 
(878 individuals) took paired semester tests. Summaries of the 
teacher-mark disparity revealed are given in Tables XXXI and 
XXXII. 


Taste XXXI. Summary DistripBuUTION—TEACHER-Mark Disparity ror ALL 
Tests WuicH Cover A SEMESTER OF Work 











Percentage Cumulative 

Mark Frequency— Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
EEN cletese 250he das 97 97 11.0 11.0 
BOM ee rvs (sisie a cre 241 338 27.4 38.4 
BEES issivise anise ns 283 621 32.3 70.7 
Reais: seveveureais 2 257 878 29.3 100.0 

Beira Skayaseie,aye=.2¥s ‘ 878 100.0 


DUlereieyiets sictsve ee 2 os 1.28 


A comparison of Table XXXI with the corresponding table 
(Table XXIX) for identical unit tests indicates that on the whole 
the disparity is somewhat greater in the case of semester tests, but 
the difference is hardly pronounced enough to establish a trend. 
Eleven per cent of the pupils varied three mark intervals on semester 

*See pp. 40-41 for further discussion. Also, the fact that an unusually 


large number of pupils made below 70 on both pairs of tests tends to explain 
this figure. ; 
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tests, as compared with 6.4 per cent on the shorter identical unit 
tests. Thirty-eight per cent showed a disparity of two or more in- 
tervals on semester tests, whereas the corresponding figure for 
identical unit tests was 27. Finally, 70.7 per cent of the children 
varied a minimum of one mark interval on semester tests and 62 
per cent varied the same amount on the other type of test. 

A summary of the mean teacher-mark disparity for semester tests 
is shown in Table XXXII. 


TaBLe XXXII. SumMMaAry of MEANS—TEACHER-MARK Disparity or ALL 
Tests WuHicH Cover A SEMESTER OF WorK 





Mean Teacher- Number Test 
Subject Grade Make Disparity Mean N Groups — 
Geographyststascesie ete nate 7 1.15 36.2 10 
FAIS LOLY) cclinteiss vig aiwicie axoteletaiete 7 1.20 35.2 13 
PAIBtOLy: seis hha Merstelot etna SHS 1.49 29.0 2 
Meanlofimeanst ss cciisjceieicisisters/-Lisreptevelteireter 1.28 3305 


The summary mean is 1.28 mark intervals. This figure may be, 
to a_ small degree, spuriously high due to the fact that the mean 
for the high-school tests is based upon a relatively small number of 
cases and, therefore, may not be representative. However, one 
should recall that the semester high-school tests were the longest and 
perhaps the most carefully constructed tests used in the study. Nev- 
ertheless, the facts at hand show that teacher marks on paired ob- 
jective tests varied about one and one-fourth mark intervals when 
semester tests were used. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY TESTS 


All geography tests. The teacher-mark disparity for all geog- 
raphy tests is shown in Table XXXIII. 


TaBLE XXXIII. Att GeocrapHy Tests—SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHER-MarRK DIsPaARITy 








Percentage Cumulative 
Mark Frequency— Cumulative Distribution Percentage 
Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Bie sasava\sisioaayayeietevs ates 90 90 6.3 6. 
D avanysrerapsrosTarsay sey? 296 386 20.8 2h. 
A abyss euceier 536 922 Bai 64. 
OnciatiafaSoneemen 500 1422 35.2 100. 
Niza csjcesereciecric 1422 100.0 
Meese Snare 1.0 
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Note the percentage column. Approximately 6 per cent of the 
pupils made F on one test and 4 on another; about one-fifth (20.8 
per cent) showed a disparity of two marks; and 37 per cent varied 
one mark interval. Almost two-thirds of the group received marks 
one or more mark intervals apart. The mean for geography tests is 
1.0 mark interval. 

All history tests. Similar facts for all history tests are given in 
Table XXXIV. The distributions for history and geography are very 
similar. For example, in geography 64.8 per cent of the pupils va- 
ried a minimum of one mark interval; the corresponding figure for 
history is 66.8. The mean for history tests is somewhat higher, due 
to a slightly greater proportion of cases in the two- and three-interval 
arrays. 


TABLE XXXIV. Att History Tests—SuMMARY DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHER-MARK DISPARITY 





Percentage Cumulative 

Mark Frequency- Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
PRES ccsars:sisin: sisieiavars’é 135 135 Oar hil 
Bayete oo peso ese oicors 359 494 24.1 33.2 
MC a -¥siv.0'o ieee 501 995 33.6 66.8 
BRET e 2 'ofsieims.0,4'« 495 1490 33.2 100.0 

Bela viose.ctoas owns 1490 100.0 


SUMMARY FOR ALL TESTS 


The summary distribution given in Table XX XV includes all of 
the pupils for whom teacher marks were available. The data are 
based upon 3,012 cases (sixty-five test groups). 


TABLE XXXV. ALL Tests—SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER-MarK 





DISPARITY 

: Percentage Cumulative 

Mark Frequency— Cumulative Distribution Percentage 

Interval All Tests Frequency All Tests Distribution 
Ss AS alos: 5iStal She's 233 233 lil ted 
BRE oscOesceties es 687 920 22.8 30.5 
Me cts sie je) erase 93 1079 1999 35.8 66.3 
BER ois wiave,n) biel a,c 1013 3012 B37) 100.0 

ees aloes aia’ 3012 100.0 


Table XXXV shows that 233 pupils, or 7.7 per cent, varied from 
one test to another to the extent of three mark intervals. About 
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one-fifth of the pupils showed a disparity of two mark intervals; 
approximately one-third of the pupils one mark interval; and one- 
third received identical marks. The cumulative percentage column 
in Table XXXV shows the facts very clearly. Almost one-third 
(30.5 per cent) of the pupils varied two or more mark intervals, and 
two-thirds of the group (66.3 per cent) varied a minimum of one 
mark interval. 


A summary of the mean teacher-mark disparity found appears in 
Table XXXVI. 


Tasle XXXVI. Att Tests—SuMMARY oF MEANS oF TEACHER-MARK 
DISPARITY 








Mean Teacher- Number of 
Subject Grade Mark Disparity Mean N Test Groups 
Geography: as.cehsnupaees 5 0.98 61.2 10 
Geography: surely 6 0.87 64.0 7 
Geography) jriveierctionentesiten 7 Hie) 36.2 10 
FL intorysaretcycrarcisietetersteemetere 5 1.08 47.0 8 
Historye te. ca pietiet ceteieee 6 1.02 Sz 8 
Historyiia sq ctelts eiclcts ices 7 1.20 Sone 13 
History SHS a2 30.9 8 
Healthy ter cinceyetennts etree 6 1.03 100.0 1 
Mean ofimeana:.: cian cor tncriceisioleiey- eters 1.06 Baer 


Table XXXVI gives the mean teacher-mark disparity for subject- 
grade groups. The highest of the means is 1.20 and the lowest is 
0.87, a range of 0.33. As a whole, however, these means center very 
closely about the central tendency, 1.06. Note that six of the means 
fall between 0.98 and 1.15. 

Concluding statement. The facts presented in Tables XXXV 
and XXXVI warrant the following conclusions: when teacher marks 
are assigned to pupils on the basis of two objective tests constructed 
by competent teachers to measure knowledge of the same subject mat- 
ter the two marks will vary an average of approximately one mark 
interval. 


(b.) COMMERCIAL STANDARDIZED TESTS 


CHAPTER. VII 


DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES USED IN STUDY 
OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


The purpose of this part of the investigation was the same as 
that of the teacher-made test study, namely, to determine the extent 
of disparity between tests which were designed to measure the 
same abilities. In this chapter the procedures which pertain to the 
study of standardized commercial tests are described. 

Selection of tests. In order to ascertain the disparity between 
comparable commercial tests, it was necessary to administer two or 
more tests to the same children. Although the results are analyzed 
in terms of specific subject tests and not in terms of batteries, in 
order to simplify administration the sub-tests of certain batteries 
were chosen for investigation. 

Three of the better known and more complete batteries were 
chosen for study, namely, The New Stanford, Advanced Examina- 
tion, Form W; The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Intermediate 
Battery—Cgmplete, Form A; and The Public School Achievement 
Test, Batteries A, B, and C, Form 3. In order to facilitate descrip- 
tion the three batteries are given the following designation: Metro- 
politan, a; Public School, }; New Stanford, c. Thus, “Reading a” 
is the reading test from the Metropolitan battery. 

Table XX XVII shows the number and type of sub-tests in each 
battery. 

As shown in Table XX XVII, three comparisons were possible in 
each of seven subjects, and one comparison could be made in each 
of the remaining three subjects. There was a possible total then of 
twenty-four subject-test comparisons. 

Administration of tests. The tests were administered in the sixth 
grades of seven public schools in Durham, North Carolina. Four 
hundred and sixty pupils took the three tests. 

The three batteries were given as a final examination on a semes- 
ter of school work. They were administered during the regular ex- 
amination period, and were considered by the pupils as a measure of 
their progress. This condition provided a relatively strong motiva- 
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Taste XXXVII. Sus-Test Composition or MetropotirAn, New STANForp, 
AND PusLic ScHooL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 











BaTrery 
eee ee rae ee it, 
Subject Comparisons 
a b ¢c Possible 

Reading iy. ccemecuetatsleancmecs x im * 3 
Vocabulary. ic ccitenietacn clettcks » es S 1 
Arithmetic: Reasoning.......... » “ * 3 
Computation...... sd * x 3 
English Usage. ..ciccc. ieee tenis = “ » 3 
Dsteratarezins sieiisneaicbres seeciee x Ne = 1 
ELIREONV iar ciaye cs ereioieeucansece teats : x * 3 
(Geography>.. nce scans i. : 3 
Spelling 2; Sagas svins.aen eee ok * * * 3 
Health’ occiepiee siete ete > . 1 
Totalsicciiottele.<raan ene ce 9 8 10 24 


*Indicates that there is a sub-test. 


tion. Three days were set aside by the school system during which 
the sixth grade children were freed from all other routine school 
activities. The pupils were permitted to go home at the end of 
the testing day. The children manifested a keen interest in the tests 
throughout the testing period. In fact, they seemed, in the main 
to enjoy the taking of these tests, and in many cases overtly ex- 
pressed regret that it was necessary to return to the school routine. 

In order to minimize fatigue and practice effects, three admin- 
istrative precautions were taken. First, the schools were paired ac- 
cording to the general type of children in attendance. A school hav- 
ing a large number of slow or retarded children in attendance was 
paired with a school having a relatively large number of “bright” 
or accelerated pupils to make an “administrative group.” This 
guaranteed that each administrative group would consist of repre- 
sentative children. In the discussion which follows the administrative 
groups have the following designation: Group I (school 1 and school 
7); Group II (school 5, school 2, and school 3); and Group III 
(school 4 and school 6). 

As a second precaution, a method of rotation was used in ad- 
ministering the tests. The pertinent facts concerning this method 
are presented in Table XX XVIII. 

Hence, if any position on the program was favorable the effect 
should have been neutralized when the three groups were considered 
as a whole. 

The third precaution pertained to sequence of sub-tests. As has 
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TABLE XXXVIII. MetHop or Roration Usep IN ADMINISTERING 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Date Tests WerE ADMINISTERED 
Administrative Group 





January 14 January 15 January 16 
BBNOSL PIPL a rovers: slo} cla elejeravelore's seit 3° Metropolitan New Stanford Public School 
BECOUP YLT, wc cicieisicie v.sisiss emia stat New Stanford Public School Metropolitan 
BOM VLE 5 chai oisivis aie hon s,cisielers.c.s Public School Metropolitan New Stanford 


been stated the sub-tests were considered as separate subject? tests. 
Since the results from these tests were to be compared, it was nec- 
essary that the individual sub-tests in a given subject field be given 
in a manner as nearly as possible identical. In order to effect this 
condition, the sub-tests in each battery were given in the same se- 
quence, and consequently the tests to be compared came at approx- 
imately the same time of day. For example, in every case the 
Arithmetic Computation test was given as the third test, appearing 
at the beginning of the second sitting. Thus, if there was any ad- 
vantage or disadvantage in this particular place in the day’s pro- 
gram, the effect should have been the same for each of the three 
tests to be compared.? 

The children were given brief rest periods between sub-tests and 
were allowed a play period in the open air between the four major 
sittings. 

The tests were administered by persons who were trained and 
experienced in the giving of standardized tests. Special emphasis 
was placed upon an exact adherence to the manual of instructions. 
In order to insure proper administration, a special conference was 
held with each person who assisted with the administration of the 
tests. In this conference the purpose of the study was carefully ex- 
plained, and the manuals and tests were examined in detail. The 
point that the same person administered all the tests to a given 

1 Many of the sub-tests of the batteries used in this investigation are sold as 
separate tests. 5 

*One should keep in mind that the purpose of this study was to compare 
the results from standardized commercial tests. Whether or not the conditions 
were most favorable for excellence of performance is not of fundamental sig- 
nificance for this study provided the conditions were the same for each of the 
tests to be compared. The criticism may be made that the testing program 
was too strenuous, but neither facts nor observation seems to support this con- 
tention. For example, the facts seem to indicate that the relationships be- 
tween the scores on the sub-tests of different batteries were relatively un- 
changed regardless of the sequence in which the batteries were given. How- 


ever, this point does not affect the validity, for the purposes of this study, of 
the rotation method used. 
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group of pupils is worthy of note, for this offset any advantage or 
disadvantage that might have accrued from the personality of a 
particular individual tester. 

Scoring the tests. The usual precautions were taken to guarantee 
accuracy in the scoring of the tests. The factors given special con- 
sideration are listed here. (1) A central scoring place was used in 
order to insure complete uniformity. (2) All persons who assisted 
with the scoring had experience in scoring standardized tests. (3) 
The whole scoring procedure was carried on under the constant 
supervision of the investigator. (4) All scoring was done in strict 
accordance with keys and manuals. (5) In order that groups of 
papers ey esUne material errors might be re-scored, samples of 
each group’ of papers were carefully examined. 

All raw scores were transmuted into grade-equivalent norms ie 
are furnished by the publishers of the tests. In every case this trans- 
mutation was performed in strict accordance with manual directions. 
These grade equivalents are calculated in terms of one-tenths of a 
school year. Thus a grade equivalent of 6.4, although often in- 
terpreted as representing achievement expected at the end of the 
fourth month of the sixth grade, may be more technically considered 
as representing six and four-tenths years of school work. The pro- 
cedures relative to the calculation of grade equivalents are uniform 
for all the tests. 

Nature and treatment of results. When the grade equivalents 
for any given tests (for example, the three reading tests) had been 
determined, the three measures of each child’s ability were expressed 
in comparable terms. A given child, x, had grade equivalents as fol- 
lows in reading : 

Ra 6.0 


Rb 85 
Re 7.4 


The problem of Part B of the study was to determine the extent 
of variation or disparity between the performance of pupils on com- 
parable standardized commercial tests. Two methods of analysis 
were used to show the extent of disparity. First, the scores from 
paired tests were correlated (Chapter VIII); second, the difference 
or disparity in test results was calculated in terms of months or 
one-tenths of a school year (Chapter IX). 


* Those papers scored by a given scorer, or those sub-tests scored by a given 
individual. 


CHAPTER VILL 


CoRRELATION ANALYSIS OF STANDARDIZED 
CoMMERCIAL TEST RESULTS 


A correlation coefficient may be interpreted in several ways, but 
perhaps the simplest and most meaningful interpretation for the 
present purpose is that which states that the square of the coefficient 
indicates the percentage of factors common to the correlated va- 
riables.1_ Obviously, a correlation of 1.00 would mean that 100 per 
cent of the factors producing the scores were common. By the 
same method, it is clear that a coefficient of .50 (.25 when squared) 
would indicate the presence of 25 per cent of overlapping or identical 
factors. 

A correlation table will further clarify the meaning of the co- 
efficients.2 Table XXXIX shows the distribution of cases when r 
is .68. 

The cases which appear in a given interval on one test are dis- 
tributed widely on the other test. As an example, note the distribu- 
tion of the sixty cases in the interval 6.0-6.3 on Test a (Table 
XXXIX). These cases are distributed on Test b in intervals rang- 
ing from 4.8-5.1 to 9.6-9.9. Only eight of the sixty cases appear in 
the 6.0-6.3 interval on Test b. Similar analysis of other arrays 
enables one to secure a clearer understanding of the individual va- 
riation involved in a correlation of .68. 

Correlations for all subject tests. If two standardized commer- 
cial tests constructed by experts to measure the same ability are given 
to the same children under comparable conditions, what will be the 
relationship between the two sets of scores secured? The answer 
to this question for the sub-tests of the three standardized tests is 
given in Table XL. 

One should note that the subject tests are arranged alphabetically 
in Table XL. The median of the coefficients is .68. The correspond- 
ing figure for teacher-made tests is .54. Thus, although standardized 


commercial tests show somewhat less disparity than teacher-made 


1 This is a widely used interpretation. See Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in 
Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1926), pp. 291-298. 

* For a valuable discussion of this type of analysis see Frank Sandon, “The 
Necessary Imperfections of An Examination,’ The British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, V (June, 1935), 191-192. 
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TABLE XXXIX. CorreELaTIon TABLE—READING TEsTs a AND b 








Test b 
4.0-/4.4-/4.8-|5.2-|5.6-/6.0-16.4-/6.8-|7.2-|7.6-|8.0-|8.4-|8.8-19.2-|9.6-] F 
4.3/4.7 [5.1 [5.5 |5.9. 16.3 16.7 |7.1 17.5 |7.9018eoulsagaie eel eam ieee 

10..0-10.3 6a. i fieaiesalenviclfie ee elisa efiecis ollie nes fine oie! eels oif'» eee «steal talent Ratan Seale aie geen 
9.6= 9.9. cecpewec|ecen| eves} consfseciel ls waaficees|»ciel lee af an ecesl ptettal flatten ian Mien ie 
92H 9.8.6 aw aliaces «]sicrs.aif'y ars sifia-e «e's ¢ o0if'sb/s sif's c1ee's #\s.oille-oies'] eceronell RUsealan Revettie tan en ea 
GBH DeVoe cass lfc nierall oveieiallie oe f evale/oll aiaye oll re oxnif ace on | corollas an] a teyera| | Nien nn 2 Z 
BAF Sisi74siciarsif store cal] viviet elf auetass | cates atarate'] less osalletevevedl (ote cnvall Achhene| ieaetate 1 Loess sausll 7 
BAO BSB yer| chorea etecaeal| siete etevevell ata terel| ecoetell evetaner] tere Oh rsa ns 3°) 4 7 OW 28 
Ti Om AFD stcrrall ic henetey| atateat | latace sl lectere le aeee Ml seeded | roi 9 1] Glee D2 ees si 
3 To fa lertatasl| sete reais | teehee 1 1 2) 6,10) 4) 27) tenses eos 
% GES Paid cveecvarelltzis ae learns erste 1 1 SEN o 1 | 14.) 4 10) | ena eae 50 
Ee 6 A= 16 iis ecole cil incor ||stofarell peste 3 6.) 7.) 9.) 12))) All eae Tale 53 
610-16 .S entre erie |leiete Ly 4 Sy Bay a2 Ser ees 1 1 2a) 60 
Bi 65's Din storel|tekei Nel etatetel| (ete 8] 7 8] 8). 5) Oo) Sa aes ere 1 55 
Dic2= lOc Ohtani 1 1 BDL | 67) VS) 4) 222s ees Diet seaisilpeer 48 
4.8-5.1..... 2 SoS Aa Balee2 sles T |co@eleeee 2 Loe 45 
4.4- 4.7..... 3 2 2 ieee) dL jecesecs'|lerocsue eeereta| Ceeenen eee 1 13 
F 6] 5] 10] 39 | 26 | 44 | 40 | 32 | 78 | 20 | 58 | 41 | 14 | 17 | 30 
N 460 
r -675 


objective tests, it is clear that a large degree of variability remains 
in the reputedly more refined standardized tests. 

As indicated by Table XL, the geography tests b and c show the 
highest correlation. The lowest coefficient is that for health tests 
(.496). The relatively high correlation between Tests b and c in 
geography is misleading in a sense, for its unusual size was due to 
a relatively small number of cases—about 25—who made the highest 
possible score on both tests. If these cases are omitted, the correla- 
tion becomes approximately the same as that found for the other 
geography tests, namely, about .65. 

The column entitled r? in Table XL may be considered as one 
index to the disparity in results from the tests involved. If the 
correlation is .70 or below, less than 50 per cent of the factors which 
produced the scores may be said to be identical. Fourteen of the 
twenty-four correlations come in this group. 

Closely related studies. About the time the investigation just 
described was completed, Foran and Loyes? reported a very similar 

37. G. Foran and Sister M. Edmund Loyes, “The Relative Difficulty of 


Three Achievement Examinations,’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (March, 1935), 218-222. 
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TABLE XL. CorRELATIONS BETWEEN STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WHICH 
Were DESIGNED TO MEASURE THE SAME ABILITIES 





N 460 
r 2,(Per Cent’of \f 
Subjects Test Correlated* r Common Factors) 
Arithmetic computation............... aandb -749 -56 
Arithmetic computation ...........4.. bandc -696 -48 
Arithmetic computation............... aandc .708 -50 
Arithmetic reasoning................-- aandb .708 .50 
Arithmetic reasoning................-- bandc .713 EBL 
Arithmetic reasoning.................- aandc -635 -40 
Rreoprapli yarn cris) Navios ceisler ais <i aandb -664 44 
Beene raphy meter sai taicis.ciaercertss ale wie ievelaiace bandc -906 .82 
Meerese AOE ti ata tobaale cath in, some Nat miarerase aandc .576 33 
MV etal tisiay<nsicsiera-evore 6 cieracaiars sis s(a'onyeleese nie bandc -496 25 
UR ee aandb .590 35 
EAU CONU Sere crcieiei 8 aise ic 'a ole wicie'v v.a'e s @telealaiee bandc -643 41 
MR EERO eco otat way ex aoa opnrav hs iaVes a aleralavavel « aandc -565 oae 
WAM ITARE ORARC ict eraia sic ieee aitianeias aandéb .647 -42 
WPAN GIAO GA SO% 0) 5010151 2/0 ofa /e 1s eiavcisrs(eia=« bandc -649 42 
PARP MAGE UBARE.«,.,3)2)2/<e./s1s \s/<(stalale <fa/e'ats aandc -645 -42 
Ie rALULe ays is/are vyo’= oie is sini<’ayciareayore-a’ove aandc -588 34 
RE AGINRE ferpaas create cisiticis cle arinereere sucks aandb -675 -46 
PREAGING Ki, soils ieie's seis aie saw. oe viele vies eaves bande -705 50 
peas ENT ee eevee cracls: core aleve. aie © avatar and aandc .730 -53 
SV MLC ANAINI ESS rasa revere @ oruvers siuin sa/aiw she aandc .790 -62 
ORIGIN ID Bis hertreraiate arene tersy siamo ayclerd ste sims aandb -863 .74 
Mpellimmrscrateyeie atajatercicis sieiavere oyeisisicteiessjelats bandc -848 at 7 
RU ENe LL trae te spate tar efeta ar eavors fartrmcotatn (a5 ote oven ate a@andc 844 -71 
IMediancepccrcieccoeceveal ie maldaye -68 


*Test a Mctropolitan, b Public School, c New Stanford. 


study. The tests used were: (1) The New Stanford, Advanced 
Examination, Form V; (2) The Modern School Achievement, Test 
I; and (3) The Unit Attainment Scale, Form A, Division 2. The 
results from the three tests were correlated. The coefficients found 
are presented in Table XLI. 

The median of the twenty-three coefficients in Table XLI is .60. 
The median coefficient for the Durham study was .68. Foran’s 
and Loyes’s facts further illuminate the problem of this investiga- 
tion. If the data from the two studies are combined, some tentative 
generalizations concerning the relationship between standardized 
tests in certain subjects at the grammar grade level may be ventured. 
The mean correlation for the various subject tests (based upon co- 
efficients from both studies) is shown in Table XLII. 

The mean for all subject tests is .633. The median of the forty- 
seven coefficients is .647. Note the mean for specific subjects as 
shown in Table XLII. Arithmetic computation, for example, shows 
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TABLE XLI. CorrELATIONS FROM Foran’s AND Loyes’s Stupy oF THREE 
; STANDARDIZED TrEsts* 











Subject Tests Correlated** r 

Arithmetic computations. «-ekieeeen aera: Unit and M.S. 564 
Unit and N.S. -605 

M.S. and N.S. .709 

ArithmeticuressOningsayeeniysemte aria acter ane Unit and M.S. -603 
Unit and N.S. .592 

M.S, and N.S. 611 

Geography) sah chs anya bore eee Unit and M.S. .661 
Unit and N.S. -678 

M.S. and N.S. -898 

Health oe cece cusses Liaica Rin Re Rt ahah Ree ae ais M.S. and N.S. .440 
FALRLOTY: sicrctsieiaee scaaraenaroie Saale learn ecto erat Unit and M.S. -514 
Unit and N.S. .572 

M.S’ and N.S. 545 

Pang wagetsagesicic.cieus:. tec, sits wieisere ister otets 1 aye Unit and M.S. 428 
Unit and N.S. .239 

M.S. and N.S. -455 

Diteratureachia« starch te eee ee ee Lae Unit and N.S. -412 
Reading—-Paragraph Wissen) ini tater ee Unit and M.S. 543 
Unit and N.S. -636 

M.S. and N.S. see 

Spelling ie tacteciesccrt os lee OP CE ee Unit and M.S. -670 
Unit and N.S. -685 

M.S. and N.S. 745 

Median$a-tia sic. Severin svete caer aorca cere | ie ete ye -603 


*Data adapted from T. G. Foran and Sister M. Edmund Loyes, of. cit. 
**Unit—Unit Attainment Scale, Form A, Division 2. 
M.S.—Modern School Achievement, Test I. 
N.S.—New Stanford, Advanced Examination, Form V. 


a mean correlation of .672, based upon the correlation of six pairs 
of standardized tests designed to measure the same ability. The 
mean for other subjects may be read from Table XLII. 

Taste XLII. MEAN CorRELATIONS FOR STANDARDIZED TESTS IN VARIOUS 


Susyects BASED UPON DATA FROM ForRAN AND LOYES AND 
UPON DATA FROM THE PRESENT STUDY 


Number r’s in 





Subject Mean r Range of r’s Subject Goup 
Arithmetic computation............... -672 -564 — .749 6 
Arithmetic reasoning.................. .644 -592 — .713 6 
Geography sais ce crinaice eae be .730 .576 — .906 6 
Health... sa. saak dere cece ee sear -468 -440 — .496 Z) 
Piatory. 2k sods.c Gohan eke Ge eee .571 .514 — .643 6 
Language sages | ceicticisrecaesieeeeeree .510 .239 — .649 6 
Literatures: 3 .cneessiciciscne ee vineseeeinn -500 -412 — .588 2 
Reading... cs tcesc cacitig nde ice cee .669 -543 — .730 6 
Spelling. weheea be nseditan acaocieemene -776 .670 — .863 6 
‘Word\meaningi.;. o. aeureeiesene cistern of9Or PR eae neterer: 1 
IN isis bis aisterare craves Su rucvavsisvetere stale lefsieusie mari Sdislen, APL tglhll Magaeveun erate lets 47 
Meantofimeanssis cine: seers lose LOGS 7 PPG asc 0 eects Be 
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Ruch and others‘ correlated the scores on ten American History 
tests. The mean correlation between a given history test and nine 


other history tests (for each of the ten tests studied) is shown in 
Table XLIII. 


TABLE XLIII. Mean CorrELATIONS BETWEEN AMERICAN History TESTS 
(STANDARDIZED) BASED UPON DaTa FROM RucH AND OTHERS 











Mean r With Other 
Test Form Nine Tests 

ER CY ONY Avoca fevrasacavoyaveiece, sheiaisie wie’ ARE rhe sre terertclar afore arteries .66 
IEEE OLCLONY, Dis) tahersiaroleis/s sa Velaieverlesal dee alin aisinsove (ore s{s\sre sels atevae o> 63 
RemmB LALIT ARt ei PeLtster Py. rales eereiclerr ees iso aiaraiwiarsmiats eslabeisiehs bys 54 
Bm sea nrra ls ee eey eo berseete mc levatayatotale fale aieyeys:aie's) +) ateiaisiais\a//a/a adele acne 61 
Ppmmmreucevaa id URAC ALCS! cet. cyaytelavorsairic: cyeiaicle araye.« fave ’e/evase alavens's o-syere .67 
ERIM METS CO Se ie fate cs ie aie an .60 
PPM SETS TICLE AN: ot ctactsiore cs, af gies ebacecaysnete ie Sie6\p/nie/swisiesa aha o/e a\ola\arsverston eine -67 
RMN GDOETAIS cestetaveycNevecncncha ake teere eacarereraveinie ew wicYelw eieresalafate ca oe auayoys .60 
Oe) Vat WWagenen EHistory: ReasoningvA. .c.. 00 ccc ccecce acess ss .48 
10. Van Wagenen History Reasoning B.................++-2-0-> -48 
Mea nlafpmeans part tte tacit ertart cca tesiecisae sanben 59 


Median of means 


*Data adapted from Henry L. Smith and Wendell W. Wright, Tests and Measurements (New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1928), p. 242. 

The median of these means is .60 and the mean is .59. These fig- 
ures are very similar in magnitude to corresponding figures already 
presented. 

Concluding statement. Data available warrant the following con- 
clusion: When two standardized achievement tests constructed and 
standardized by experts for the purpose of measuring the same 
abilities are given to pupils and the scores correlated, the median 
correlation tends to be approximately .65. This means that about 
42 per cent of the factors in the testing situation are identical; or 
stated in other terms, that about 58 per cent of the factors which pro- 
duce the scores are different. 

*G. M. Ruch, M. H. De Graff, W. E. Gordon... (and others), Objective 


Examination Methods in the Social Studies (New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1926). 


CHAPTER IX 


ANALYSIS OF STANDARDIZED TEST FINDINGS IN 
TERMS OF GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY 


A coefficient of correlation does not reveal the extent and nature 
of individual variations between the scores on two tests. Therefore, 
in order to show more clearly the disparity between the standardized 
objective tests used in this study, the findings are analyzed in this 
chapter in terms of grade-equivalent scores—commonly expressed 
in years and months. 

A brief illustration will serve to clarify the basic data on which 
the tables presented in this chapter are based. The following are 
the grade-equivalent scores of three pupils on the three standardized 
tests in reading (paragraph meaning). 


ree Test a Test b Test c 
Satelite ie Vike 9.0 8.7 
3 Bre Sete ee eres 7.4 8.2 7.0 
Supine Foe ee 6.9 6.0 7.6 


The disparity between Tests a and b was calculated in the following 
manner. Test b was considered as a base! and the disparity be- 
tween the two tests was the number of months that the Test a scores 
varied from the Test b scores. Whether the variation was above or 
below the base score was not taken into consideration. For pupil 
1 (in the illustration) the variation (a from b) was eighteen months 
(9.0-7.2). The tables which follow contain distributions of these 
individual variations for all subject tests given. 


GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY—ALL SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic computation. The grade-equivalent disparity for the 
three arithmetic computation tests is shown in Table XLIV. 

Table XLIV indicates that the mean amount of disparity between 
Tests a and b in arithmetic computation is 8.4 months. Approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the pupils had grade-equivalent scores on Test a 
which were one school grade (ten months) or more from their 
grade position as determined by Test b. The mean disparity between 
Tests a and c is almost two school grades (18.5 months). About 80 

*In the case of a given comparison, the test to be used as a base was chosen 


arbitrarily. The choice in no way affects the findings, for the variation is sim- 
ply the distance in months from one score to another. 
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Taste XLIV. ArITHMETIC COMPUTATION—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DiIsPARITY 
BETWEEN TESTS a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MonTHS 








Test a From Test 5 Test a From Test ¢ Test 5 From Test c 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
WAGs Gyelaters tds ae RaPNe 1 0.22 A CEA 
OAM vsiaicc/steralens a Wore 2 0.65 1 0.22 
BOS Bi acs caycvare nie 2 we Ssarsis 8 2):39 2 0.65 
Sa S eerirertaee ais s a Sp 11 4.78 3 1.30 
BOK S2 io irs:s aiaheyevla's 1 0.22 25 10.22 6 2.61 
DT DO oes cia seisye oie 3 0.87 30 16.74 20 6.96 
a BO iors, ts tiaisvayorn 3 Lee 52 28.04 17 10.66 
DA 23 Aisi cloS eteorc lath 5 2.61 57 40.43 26 16.31 
oe 209 Ftacarsiatsistecets 20 6.96 58 53.04 45 26.09 
MGR U 75 earcwaraieloes 32 13.92 62 66.52 41 35.00 
MOREE So deters oe 42 23.05 45 76.30 58 47.61 
SU alerts sicvsiecaiee 83 41.09 35 83.91 68 62.39 
GB ee a Cratiiateietere 80 58.48 25 89.35 62 75.87 
D5 Spiatetleiee bets 104 81.09 31 96.09 69 90.87 
On 2 iraterces ott 87 100.00 18 100.00 42 100.00 
otal a .wereasea ae 460 460 460 
Meanie, sictersieiess' 8.4 18.5 12.8 


per cent of the pupils varied one grade or more. Note further that 
almost 10 per cent of the pupils were thirty months or more apart 
on the two tests. This means that these pupils had grade-equivalent 
scores on two standardized tests such as the following: Test a, 
5.0, Test b, 8.0; Test a, 7.0, Test b, 4.0. The full meaning of this 
variation is clearer if one recalls that the lowest possible grade- 
equivalent is 0 and the highest in this case is 10.0; that these pupils 
were all in the sixth grade; and that both of the tests were designed 
to measure arithmetic computation ability. 

The mean variation of Test b from Test c was approximately 
one- and three-tenths school grades (12.8 months). Nearly 20 per 
cent of the groups showed a minimum disparity of two grades, and 
more than 50 per cent a minimum of one school grade. 

The mean of the three arithmetic computation means is 13.2 
months or about one and three-tenths school grades. On the av- 
erage, then, these three standardized tests showed a disagreement 
more than one school grade in respect to the arithmetic computation 
achievement of the 460 pupils. 

Other subject tests. The data which pertain to grade-equivalent 
disparity or variation for standardized tests in arithmetic reasoning, 
geography, health, history, language usage, literature, reading, word 
meaning, and spelling are presented in Tables XLV* to LIII*, in- 
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clusive. The facts in these tables are similar in kind to those given 
and analyzed for arithmetic computation. The mean amount, the 
range, and the distribution of the disparity found in the case of par- 
ticular subjects may be read from the respective tables. 

Summary of grade-equivalent data. A summary of the mean 
grade-equivalent disparity for all subject tests is given in Table LIV. 


Taste LIV. SuMMArRY oF MEAN GraApE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY FOR 
ALi, SuspyecT Tests 


Mean of means — 





Subject Disparity in Months 
Anthmeficicomputation’,sci1.</=s1tserinecis erie uineinetae ess a stermetoees DS, 
Arithmeticireasoninge.ccenisnlecoaeerce ie icircle | meer ner nner 7.8 
Geopraphyis ci cccdalete saan ceeaaretien teats nb Lien te eet a conor 11.0 
Healthy ycecs are cen de scat nd oa tials Heine oa ee eee See 12.1 
ELIStONY? (a7.< 6:0 60.oin be cies Ao ORS Scarf ote sa al elaborate iain eas ole ea ied 
AMUSE osteo 1 Gvcrrtele eieloreees rekon einte rian clei B Rice aoe ELIS e eae: 12.9 
Baitera tere sy wisierats 4, s:s erwistoteso stele: rans eyelets teveterasepeieoretete che aia ateteters ete ireee 10.7 
Reading—Paragraphimeanings -icepeelietsiioeieiererictteiet ere enero 10.0 
Spelling ys ois cine etehcstelle ce te tens De eee ee Ee ROC aoee ST 
Word imeanizia sci.) s2.ctiian cite a caere, Bis ares Cars aeiacol tie cy eat onto cele ners ae 

Meaniof means s\: io,c.0.5 s)s oan cists chore vol oa(oyartbis ore wenievieratehele 10.2 


With the exception of three subjects, the means in Table LIV 
are very consistent. The spelling tests clearly showed less varia- 
tion than any of the other tests given. The means for arithmetic 
reasoning and word meaning are significantly lower than the mean 
of the means. It is of interest, however, to note that even in the 
case of spelling the mean disparity is somewhat more than one-half 
of a school grade. The mean disparity for seven of the ten subject 
fields ranges from one school grade (10 months) to one and three- 
tenths school grades (13.2 months). 

The mean of the means, including spelling, is 10.2 months or 
approximately one school grade. This fact signifies that if the 460 
children were classified by one of the standardized tests and then 
by a second or a third supposedly comparable test, on the average 
the individual children would be classified on the second or third 
test one school grade or ten months from their positions on the first 
test. Thus, if a pupil made a grade-equivalent score of 6.4 on the 
New Stanford arithmetic computation test the findings of this study 
indicate that his score on either of the other two arithmetic computa- 
tion tests would, in general, be either 5.4 or 7.4. 

Concluding statement. In terms of grade-equivalent scores the 
mean amount of disparity between two standardized objective tests 
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constructed by experts to measure the same ability, administered in 
comparable fashion, and scored objectively was about one school 
grade (ten months). The conclusion may be drawn, therefore, that 
elements which produce variation enter into the testing situation in 
such degree as to cause an average of one school grade of disparity 
between the results from the two measuring instruments. 

The extent of the disparity found between test results may be 
clarified by an illustration from the physical sciences. For exam- 
ple, what would the amount of disparity found in the case of ob- 
jective tests mean in terms of weight? If the children averaged 
about sixty pounds and were distributed from thirty to one hun- 
dred pounds, there would be a mean difference between the weights 
of individual pupils as determined by two standard weighing instru- 
ments of approximately ten pounds. That is, if a given child 
weighed seventy pounds on one set of scales, and the disparity were 
the same as that found for tests, on the average, he would weigh 
sixty or eighty pounds on the second set of scales. 


CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


SUMMARY 


1. This investigation dealt with new-type or objective achieve- 
ment tests which were constructed to measure the same abilities and 
which were administered under comparable conditions. The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the extent of disparity between 
the results from these tests. Both teacher-made and standardized 
objective tests were studied. 

2. Sixty-three informal or teacher-made objective tests were con- 
structed by thirty-five teachers. The subjects covered were fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grade geography; fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
and high-school history; and sixth grade health. The tests were 
matched in such a manner that two tests which were constructed 
to measure pupil acquaintance with the same body of subject matter 
were considered as a “pair.”’ Paired tests were administered to 
sixty-eight groups of children. Forty-three groups took tests which 
covered relatively short units of identical text matter, and the re- 
maining twenty-five groups took semester examinations based upon 
practically identical text material. Disparity was measured in three 
ways. 

a. When the pupil scores on paired informal tests were correlated 
the coefficients ranged from .845 to —.212._ The median of the sixty- 
eight coefficients was .54. The extent of relationship was slightly 
less for semester tests than for tests covering a shorter unit of work. 

b. A study was made of disparity in terms of the difference be- 
tween percentile rank positions on the two texts. The mean per- 
centile rank disparity found was 23 percentile points. The dif- 
ferences ranged from O to 99. About one-tenth of the pupils 
achieved ranks on one test which were 50 or more percentile points 
from their ranks on a second test; approximately one-fifth of the 
pupils varied in rank 40 or more percentile points; and finally, one- 
third of the pupils showed a minimum percentile rank difference of 
25 percentile points. 

c. In terms of teacher marks the disparity between paired in- 
formal objective tests was found to be approximately one mark in- 
terval. The greatest amount of difference possible was three mark 
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intervals. Approximately 8 per cent of the pupils varied three 
mark intervals (a mark of A on one test and a mark of F on a sec- 
ond); 23 per cent varied two mark intervals; and 36 per cent va- 
ried one mark interval. Two-thirds of the pupils received marks 
on paired tests one or more mark intervals apart. 

3. Three standardized objective tests in each of seven subjects 
and two such tests in each of three subjects were administered to 
460 pupils in the sixth grade. The disparity between the results 
from comparable tests was found (a) in terms of correlation and 
(b) in terms of difference in grade-equivalent scores. 

a. The correlation between results from standardized tests con- 
structed to measure the same abilities ranged from .906 to .496. The 
median of the twenty-four coefficients was .68. As a group the 
spelling tests showed distinctly higher relationship than did other 
subject tests. 

b. In terms of grade-equivalent scores the mean amount of dis- 
parity between two standardized tests constructed by experts to 
measure the same abilities, administered in comparable fashion and 
scored objectively was found to be about one school grade (ten 
months). The range of disparity was from zero to somewhat more 
than six school grades (sixty-two months). From about 1 to 44 
per cent (depending upon the subject) of the pupils varied two or 
more school grades. 

CONCLUSION 


The findings of this investigation permit certain tentative gen- 
eralizations which bear upon the characteristics of objective or new- 
type tests as these tests are customarily used. The validity of these 
generalizations is dependent upon the degree to which the findings 
revealed by this study are representative. The procedures used in 
the present investigation and the consistency of the findings are sub- 
mitted as evidence that the results of this study are reasonably re- 
liable. The generalizations follow. 

1. A test may be objective in the sense that all personal opinion 
is eliminated in scoring and still fail to remove important personal 
elements from the evaluation of pupil achievement. There are 
many factors (other than scoring) in the total measurement situa- 
tion which cause marked disparity between the results from two or 
more new-type or objective tests constructed to measure the same 
functions. 

2. Measures of pupil achievement obtained from different infor- 
mal objective tests may be expected to vary to a considerable extent. 
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Thus if a pupil takes Teacher A’s test his score, rank, and mark may 
be very different from what his score, rank, and mark would have 
been had he taken Teacher’s B’s test. This condition is to be ex- 
pected even when the tests cover identical bodies of subject matter 
and are designed to measure the same achievement. The extent of dis- 
parity which, in general, may be expected has been expressed in the 
preceding summary as points a, b, and c under 2. 

3. Pupil ratings based upon standardized test scores show marked 
disparity. Thus a grade-equivalent rating for a given child in a 
particular subject as determined by one standardized test may dif- 
fer significantly from his grade-equivalent rating as determined by 
a second standardized test. Although the differences will vary from 
subject to subject, in general, the disparity or difference may be ex- 
pected to be approximately the amount reported in the preceding 
summary (points a and b under 3). 


PART It. PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS AND 
THEORETICAL PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS AND PROBLEMS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Objective tests (teacher-made and standardized) are widely used 
in the public schools. There has not been much evidence adduced 
to establish the extent to which such tests are reliable measuring in- 
struments when the processes involved in the whole measurement sit- 
uation are considered. In the absence of such evidence the tests 
have been uncritically accepted, and this practice has tended to fos- 
ter error in the interpretation of test results. An acquaintance with 
the limitations of objective tests should enable the tester to make al- 
lowances and to increase the comprehensiveness of his measurements. 

An example of the questionable manner in which standardized 
objective tests are frequently used will indicate the value of recog- 
nizing the limitations of such tests. The seventh grade pupils in the 
public schools of North Carolina for several years were given the 
New Stanford Achievement Test. The suggestion! was made that 
the grade equivalent 7.0 be taken as the minimum for promotion to 
the next grade. Now suppose that the State Department of Educa- 
tion had chosen the Public School Achievement Test instead of the 
test actually adopted. The facts revealed by this study indicate that 
in this case there would have been an average individual change in 
grade equivalence, for any given subject, of one school grade (ten 
months). For example, on the average, pupils who made a grade- 
equivalent score of 7.4 on a sub-test of the Stanford Achievement Test 
would have achieved a grade equivalent of 6.4 or 8.4 on the corre- 
sponding Public School Achievement Test. (It should be remembered 
in this connection that both of these tests are widely used, that both 
were devised and standardized by experts, that both were constructed 


+The grade equivalent suggested was tentative and was derived from local 
norms (state test scores), but the point here made would be the same re- 
gardless of the specific grade-equivalent score chosen for graduation. The 
issue is: How dependable is a given grade equivalent as determined by a 
particular test? 
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to measure the same abilities, and that grade-equivalent standards 
were established in the same manner.) In problems of promotion and 
of grade placement, the extent and consequences of the disparity 
here described are obvious. It is important then that testers have 
the knowledge that an individual grade-equivalent score is affected 
in considerable degree by subjective factors entering into the con- 
struction and use of the particular test on which the score is based. 

The implications from the study of teacher-made tests are similar 
in nature. The findings indicate that a pupil’s performance on new- 
type tests, in spite of the fact that the tests are objective in respect 
to scoring, is relatively variable. It is of significant practical value 
for persons using the new-type test to know this fact. If scores 
from tests are thought to be free from the effect of personal judg- 
ment, decisions based on them may not be checked by other evi-. 
dence (as would tend to be the case when the decisions rest frankly 
upon personal opinion). 

The facts here revealed, also, have certain implications for the 
theory or science of education. Since the appearance of Thorndike’s 
An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements 
in 1904 educationists have tended to maintain that exact or abso- 
lute measurements are a fundamental requisite to a science of edu- 
cation. It is of value to know the relative extent to which so-called 
objective tests satisfy this requisite. The assumption that a science 
is possible only when uniform, relatively unvarying measures are 
available may or may not be sound. If it is sound, then the facts 
here reported indicate that education can hardly base its claim 
to be a science upon the reliability of the commonly used objective 
test. 

Are new-type or objective tests more or less objective measur- 
ing instruments than are essay tests? The consensus of opinion on 
this point has been (if one may judge from the literature) that the 
new-type test is much more nearly free from the effects of personal 
factors. This opinion seems to have resulted from the fact that 
many writers have neglected to consider the complicated nature of 
the testing situation as a whole. Such evidence as is available indi- 
cates that there is probably little difference between the two types of 
test in respect to the presence of elements which cause disparity in 
the test results. However, this point was incidental to the present 
study ; an adequate solution of this problem must await the accumula- 
tion of further evidence. 

Finally, the educator may ask, In the light of the present evi- 
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dence, should new-type tests be used in the measurement of educa- 
tional progress? An answer to this query can be made only when 
the purpose of the tester is known. Problems such as (a) the type 
of function measured by the new-type test, (b) the extent to which 
the use of such tests promotes reflective thought or rote learning, 
(c) the degree to which new-type tests are an index to various 
types of mental content, and other similar problems demand for their 
solution data in addition to those presented in this investigation. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


As was stated in Chapter I (pp. 13-15), the purpose of this study 
was to discover factual evidence bearing upon definitely limited 
aspects of the large general problem of educational measurement. 
Therefore, numerous important and closely related problems of 
measurement are outside the scope of this investigation. Their so- 
lution requires specific researches designed to discover pertinent 
evidence. In order to facilitate such research, three major prob- 
lems closely related to the present study are presented and discussed 
briefly. 

1. Causes of disparity. What are the sources or causes of the 
disparity found to exist in the construction and use of the new- 
type or objective test? The subjectivity in the testing situation when 
new-type tests are used probably results from one or more of the 
following twelve causes,? each of which involves the personal judg- 
ment of the tester. 

a. The items chosen. Teachers (or other test constructors) may 
and do choose different parts of given subject matter as suitable for 
test items. This difference in choice may be due to chance, to dif- 
ference in judgment as to the importance of particular subject mat- 
ter, to ease with which test items may be made, and perhaps to other 
factors. Further, it is doubtful whether the same teacher would 
select the same material for test items on two different occasions. 

This problem of selecting test items involves the intricate theory 
of sampling. One may contend that the particular items chosen to 
make up a test do not significantly affect the nature of the test, pro- 
vided the items are an adequate sample of the function tested. This 
contention seems to be based upon the assumption that one mental 
reaction is as likely to appear as another (quite as if one were sam- 
pling the apples in a barrel), and hence tends to ignore the possibility 
of mental organization. In the case of a particular individual, a spe- 

? The probable sources of disparity listed here are regarded as more or less 
testable hypotheses. 
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cific item may recall a group of emotionally toned experiences which 
tend to block cognitive functioning and thus affect his performance 
on all other items in the test. In such a case, the fact that this par- 
ticular item was chosen instead of numerous others that might have 
been chosen would have a significant effect upon the pupil’s achieve- 
ment rating. 

b. Manner in which test items are stated. This factor involves 
the language in which the item is couched, the length of the item, 
and related aspects. For example, two true-false items may be con- 
structed to test pupil acquaintance with a given bit of information, 
but a slight difference in language might make the difference be- 
tween a correct and an incorrect response in the case of an individ- 
ual child. In such a case, the personal decision of the tester to use 
a particular phrasing would be the cause of a change in the score 
of the pupil involved. 

The problem may be more technically stated in the following 
manner. A test item is in essence (a) a series. of symbols (b) or- 
ganized into a unit (called a sentence) for the purpose of repre- 
senting an idea. Two external factors determine the idea which 
a given unit conveys: First, the particular symbols used, and sec- 
ond, the organization of the symbols. Both of these factors are sub- 
ject to wide variation from tester to tester. It follows, therefore, 
that when a given tester selects a specific set of symbols and or- 
ganizes them in a specific manner in order to produce a test item, 
in both choice and organization of symbols he has used his per- 
sonal judgment to a large degree. It follows, also, that the reaction 
of the testee to that item is conditioned in some degree by these 
subjective choices on the part of the tester. 

c. Type of test item. Ruch? lists seventeen types of objective 
test item. There are several varieties of many of these types. When 
a test is constructed the decision must be made as to what type, or 
types, of item are to be used. Two test items intended to measure 
exactly the same information may produce different responses if 
the items are different in type. It seems highly probable that a mul- 
tiple-choice test item measures a different function from that meas- 
ured by a completion item. For example, suppose two teachers in- 
dependently decide that a child in fifth grade geography should know 
what ocean a little Spanish boy would cross if he sailed directly to 
New York from his home in Spain. In order to determine whether 
or not the pupils have this information, each teacher constructs an 

5 Ruch, op. cit., p. 189. 
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objective or new-type test item. The first teacher puts her item in 
the following form: A little boy coming directly to New York from 
his home in Spain would cross the (Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Arctic) 
Ocean. (Correct response to be underlined.) The second teacher 
with exactly the same purpose in mind states her item in the fol- 
lowing manner: A little boy coming directly to New York from his 
home in Spain would cross the ................ Ocean. (Correct response 
to be written in the blank space.) Are the two items really alike? 
Or are they different? Certainly the two items may (perhaps do) 
occasion different mental processes. There is reason to believe that 
the difference in mental processes is sufficient to cause in many cases 
variation in pupil response. 

d. Variety and proportion of types of item. A test may consist 
entirely of one type of item, or it may be composed of a number of 
types. There may be few or many items of any given type. A test 
made up of twenty multiple-choice and twenty true-false items may 
be quite different from a test which consists of five each of true- 
false, multiple-choice, completion, and matching items. The transi- 
tion from one type of mental activity to another may affect the per- 
formance on particular items or on the test as a whole. In con- 
structing a test the tester must inevitably exercise judgment as to 
the variety and proportion of items he will use. Differences in judg- 
ment at this point make for variation in responses. 

e. Grouping and other relational aspects of items. In a given 
test the items which are based upon closely related aspects of knowl- 
edge may be grouped together, or the items may appear in the test 
without regard to their content. Whether easy or difficult items are 
placed toward the beginning or later in the test is a simple illustra- 
tion of the problem here in question. If in the case of a given child 
the first five items on a test are very difficult, affective disturbance 
may influence the pupil’s performance on the remaining part of the 
test. On the other hand, the pupil who answers the first five items 
with ease and confidence may approach the remainder of the test 
with an attitude such as will promote effective work. Thus, the 
mere decision to place particular items in a given position may have 
an effect upon pupil performance on the test. 

The organization of the test items may, also, be of much im- 
portance. A test which requires a series of relatively isolated re- 

“Weidemann has called attention to this point. Charles C. Weidemann, 


How to Construct the True-False Examination (Contributions to Education, 
No. 225; New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 
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sponses may yield different results than a test composed of the same 
items organized into meaningful groups and arranged in systematic 
sequence. For example, ten consecutive items testing the pupil’s 
knowledge of the industrial products of Germany may produce dif- 
ferent results than the same ten items would if scattered throughout 
fifty other items. In the first case, the pupil’s mental activity may 
tend to be organized or it may tend to be confused because of the 
proximity of many items on the same subject. Be that as it may, 
the results from a test may depend in some degree upon the tester’s 
decision as to the organization of the items in his test. 

f. Clarity and fullness of general and specific directions. Full 
explanation such as would tend to guarantee an understanding of the 
reaction desired may be given, or the directions may be brief to the 
extent of vagueness. Illustrations may or may not be given. The 
language in which directions are cast may vary in complexity and in 
clarity of expression. The pupils may, or may not, be permitted to 
ask questions before the test or during the test. It is possible that 
a single question asked by a student and answered by the teacher 
will affect the pupil’s performance on an item or on the whole test. 

g. Personality of the tester. The variation possible in the per- 
sonality of the persons who administer a test is almost unlimited. 
For example, the tester may be very aloof and strict in manner, or 
he may be friendly and relatively lax in discipline. The first con- 
dition may produce a negativistic feeling on the part of some pu- 
pils, thus causing a poor quality of work; the same condition may 
cause other more phlegmatic pupils to do a type of work better than 
otherwise would have been the case. On the other hand, the sec- 
ond condition may promote or hinder efficiency in particular cases. 
Further, the same tester may manifest varying attitudes on different 
occasions, depending upon his general state of health, his experience 
immediately preceding, and the like. 

h. Time allowed for taking test. Twenty items to be answered 
in twenty minutes may constitute quite a different test from a test 
made up of the same items to be answered in forty minutes. The 
general social atmosphere in which the test is taken may be rushed 
and tense, or the condition may be such as to promote the feeling of 
freedom and ease. Also, a given pupil may be able to respond ef- 
fectively if he is not under tension and is given time to think, whereas, 
under opposite conditions, his performance may be poor. In the 
case of another pupil, the reverse may be true; that is, he may do his 
best work under the tension of strict requirements. Thus, the sub- 
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jective decision as to the time limits of a test may affect signifi- 
cantly the resulting pupil scores. 

i. Number of items. The variation in respect to the length of 
the test is theoretically unlimited. A test composed of ten items 
constructed to cover ten pages of subject matter may not be com- 
parable to a test made up of 150 similar items constructed for the 
same purpose. Once the teacher has decided to give a test, she must 
decide how many items are necessary for an adequate test. There is 
little reason ‘to believe that two teachers will in a given case agree 
as to the number of items necessary for a good test. 

j. Type of mental activity required by items. A test may be com- 
posed of items which require specific knowledge reactions, or the 
test may be composed principally of items which demand reflective 
thought. Further, a test may be made up of a combination of these 
two types of mental activity, as well as of many others. A test 
composed of twenty items, each of which requires the pupil to weigh 
a body of evidence and come to a conclusion, is very different from 
a test of twenty specific factual items based on the same subject 
matter. A given pupil, thus, may be able to do excellent work on 
the first test and very poor work on the second, or the reverse may 
be true. However, both tests may be considered as adequate meas- 
ures of achievement in a given subject by the respective author of 
each test. 

k. The evaluation of pupil responses. There is the problem of 
determining when the response of a child represents the mental 
content contemplated in the test item. The following item appeared 
in a history test: “Instead of states as in the United States the polit- 
ical divisions in Canada are (provinces). The following are three 
responses made by as many children: (1) provinces, (2) provens, 
(3) profens. Is the mental content the same in each case? Does re- 
sponse (1) represent a better quality of mental reaction than does 
2) or (3)? 

One should note that the problem raised here is not restricted to 
completion exercises. On the contrary, the problem of truly eval- 
uating a pupil response arises for every type of item. For example, 
when a pupil responds to a true-false item, only the product of his 
reaction is manifested; the mental activity which led to the response 
is completely hidden. 

1. Pupil interpretation of items. The same item may be variously 
interpreted by different children or by the same child at different 
times. The child’s previous experience, his physical and mental 
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state, his conative state and tone, and many other significant factors 
may affect his interpretation of a given item. 

Since a pupil’s performance on a given test varies with his in- 
terpretation of the items which make up the test, and since this 
interpretation is dependent upon a large number of intricate psycho- 
logical factors, it follows that variation in pupil interpretation of 
test items may be an important cause of variation in test results. 

2. Possibility of absolute measurements. Is it possible to develop 
measures in the social sciences which are both adequate and free 
from subjective elements? There are several positions which may 
be taken with relation to this question. 

First, one may content that the testing situation is so complex 
as to frustrate the attempt to secure measures that take into account 
a sufficient number of the significant variables involved. One of 
the most difficult problems connected with psychological measure- 
ment grows out of the facts (a) that the reaction of that which is 
measured is basic to any measurement whatsoever, and (b) that the 
nature of this reaction depends upon a number of intricate factors. 
That is to say, in psychological measurement the instrument is an 
instrument of measurement only when it is reacted to by the thing 
being measured. The accurateness of the measurement is largely 
dependent upon the activity of the measured object. And further, 
the type and quality of activity of a given mind at a given moment 
depends upon a sensitive mental organization built up during the en- 
tire history of the mind concerned. This marked variability of the 
measured object causes variation in the results of measurement, al- 
though, objectively speaking, the instrument and the method of ap- 
plication remain constant. 

An illustration may clarify this point. If one measures the 
height of a child, except for the fact that the child’s body occupies 
space and is linear in nature, the accuracy of the measurement de- 
pends largely upon the nature of the instrument and the care with 
which it is applied. If the instrument (a steel tape) has been con- 
structed according to certain generally accepted standards and if 
the tape is applied so as to avoid error, the reaction of the object 
measured is a relatively unimportant aspect of the measurement sit- 
uation. However, the situation differs if one attempts to measure a 
child’s knowledge of a process in arithmetic. Suppose ten examples 
are used as the instrument of measurement. In this case the reac- 
tion of the child is the basic aspect of the whole measurement situa- 
tion. The child’s performance is considered as an index to the 
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ability which presumably the performance represents. If for any 
one of numerous possible reasons the child does not respond “nor- 
mally” significant error in the measurement results. 

Further, a combination of specific reactions to specific situations 
may not be a meaningful index to the achievement of the individual 
as a whole. If (a) exact, quantitative measures are possible only 
when a measurable unitary phenomenon has been abstracted and iso- 
lated, (b) a person is essentially a whole rather than a sum of the 
“parts” of which he is constituted, and (c) the purpose of meas- 
urement is to ascertain the efficiency with which the whole organism 
adjusts itself to its environment, it follows then that when one 
measures the parts (as is so accurately done in the physical sciences) 
one may have done little or nothing toward securing a meaningful 
measure of the probable performance of the person as a whole. 

Second, one may share the faith expressed by Thorndike in the 
following statement : 

We have faith that whatever people now measure crudely by mere 
descriptive words, helped out by the comparative and superlative forms, 
can be measured more precisely and conveniently if ingenuity and labor 
are set at the task. We have faith also that the objective products pro- 
duced, rather than the inner condition of the person whence they spring, 
are the proper point of attack for the measurer, at least in our day and 
generation. 

This is obviously the same general creed as that of the physicist or 
chemist or physiologist engaged in quantitative thinking—the same, in- 
deed, as that of modern science in general. And, in general, the nature 


of educational measurements is the same as that of all scientific measure- 
ments.5 


Or finally one may take the closely related position that measure- 
ments of psychological entities comparable to measurements in the 
physical sciences are possible, but that such instruments must be de- 
veloped very gradually as insights into the relationships requisite 
to the production of a refined instrument of measurement are gained. 
An extended quotation from the German psychologist and physicist, 
Wolfgang Kohler, may illuminate this point: 

The problems which Galileo attacked in the seventeenth century could 
be solved quantitatively at once, the qualitative experience of everyday 
life having sufficiently provided the necessary basis. But for the ma- 
jority of psychological problems this is not the case. Where do we have 


that first more or less qualitative knowledge of important functional re- 
lationships in psychology which might become the basis for indirect and 


5 Thorndike, Seventeenth Yearbook for the National Society for the Study of 
Education, pp. 16-17. 
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exact measurement? It does not exist. Since the development of more 
“exact” methods presupposes its existence, our main task must be the 
gathering of that knowledge. In most cases our preliminary advance in 
this direction will have to be crude and qualitative. Whoever protests 
that conclusion in the name of purism does not understand our actual 
situation in psychology; he sees neither the nature of, nor the historical 
background prerequisite for, special quantitative methods. If we wish 
to imitate the physical sciences, we must not imitate them in their con- 
temporary, most developed form; we must imitate them in their historical 
youth, when their state of development was comparable to our own at 
the present time. Otherwise we should behave like boys who try to copy 
the imposing manners of full-grown men without understanding their 
raison d’étre, also without seeing that in development one cannot jump 
over intermediate and preliminary phases. A survey of the history of 
physics is certainly illuminating. Let us imitate the natural sciences, but 
intelligently ! 

Behavior is enormously rich in forms and nuances. Only acknowl- 
edging this wealth, and studying it directly as it is given in all its 
fascinating varieties, shall we become able gradually to find those forms 
of more quantitative, and perhaps more accurate, procedure which may 
become as adequate for us as are the methods of physics in its realm. 
At present, and in this broader historical perspective, qualitative observa- 
tion and analysis may be, in a sense, more exact, i. e., adequate to our sub- 
ject-matter, than much blind measurement. We shall press forward to- 
wards more refined methods, of course; but owing to our situation as be- 
ginners, we can go forward only through the use of less refined methods 
tor the time being.® 


3. Desirability of absolute measurements. If the assumption that 
absolute educational measurements are possible is granted for the 
moment, another problem? arises: Should educational measurements 
be objective in the sense in which the term is used in the physical 
sciences?8 On the one hand, it is possible that intelligent personal 
judgment, based upon specific and locally determined educational 
aims, is in actual school procedures the most valuable type of meas- 
urement. If the statement just made is sound, the performance re- 
quired and the meaning attributed to a performance would vary from 
community to community and probably from child to child. That 
is, achievement would be considered as a relative concept, its inter- 


® Kohler, op. cit., pp. 43-44. See also J. P. Brown, “A Methodological Con- 
sideration of the Problem of Psychometrics,’ Erkennitnis, iv Band (1934) 
Heft 1, pp. 46-61. 

™The problem relating to the desirability of absolute measurements seems to 
be essentially a problem for research in the philosophy of education. The re- 
sults of such studies should contribute much to the development of effective 
educational measurements. 

® See quotations from Thorndike given on p. 21 for elucidation of the mean- 
ing of this type of measurement. 
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pretation in any given case depending upon the aims of the educator 
with respect to the factors of the specific situation. In essence this 
position rests upon the belief that the first and most basic problem 
of educational measurement is the ascertaining of educational aims; 
and that since tests are constructed to determine the extent to which 
the aims or objectives have been realized, the nature of the tests must 
grow out of the nature of the objectives.® Testing, according to 
this view, is essentially a process of gathering evidence upon which 
a decision as to the presence of the learning product may be based.1° 

On the other hand, progress in educational procedures may de- 
pend chiefly upon the development of exact and uniform measuring 
instruments which are capable of yielding accurate and unambiguous 
measures of educational achievement.1!_ Perhaps the goal of test 
construction should be the production of universally applicable tests 
and scales in all subjects to the end that a unit of achievement in 
arithmetic at one developmental level (or for a given child), for ex- 
ample, may be comparable to a unit of achievement in that subject 
at any other level (or for any other child). 

Finally, the positions stated in the two preceding paragraphs may 
be subject to effective synthesis. Eventually, uniformity may be 
attained in some educational objectives in such degree as to permit 
uniform standards. In these cases exact (in a limited sense) and 
nonpersonal measuring procedures may have a contribution to 
make to those aspects of educational measurements for which the 
most accurate (in terms of specific aims) measure involves a large 
portion of the measurer’s personal judgment. For although this 
personal judgment must function within a frame of reference which 
is personal, it may be desirable that the judgments made within this 
frame of reference be as nonpersonal or objective as possible. 

®The significance of objectives for adequate measurement has been very 
ably outlined and defended by R. W. Tyler. For extended and illuminating dis- 
cussion see articles by Tyler appearing in Educational Research Bulletin (Co- 
lumbus: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University), Vols. XI to 
XIV, inclusive. 

”H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in. the Secondary Schools 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926), chap. v. 

“For a critical discussion of this point see W. A. Brownell, “The Use of 


Objective Measures in Evaluating Instruction,” Educational Method, XIII 
(May-June, 1934), 401-408. 
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Taste II. NuMBER AND Type or ITEMS IN EACH oF SIXTY-THREE 
TTEACHER-MADE OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Numer or Various Tyres or ITEM 


Total 


Test Testing | Comple- Multiple- True- Unclassi- | Number 
Unit tion Matching | Choice False Location fied of Items 
TGS ee Identical 20 2s a Ae a an; 20 
TGS. we: st 10 as of 10 is ee 20 
I1IGS. “ 20 20 
IVGS. < 20 20 
WiGSeenrs Se 20 20 
VIIGS.... a 20 40 60 
VIIIGS... ss 10 10 20 
IXG5..... s 15 20 35 
XIIGS... as 20 20 
XIIIGS .. ae 10 10 20 
G6 evar a 40 40 
IIG6..... WY 15 25 40 
TVG6". 2. a ie 25 25 
VIG6..... Oe 9 5 10 24 
VIIIG6 i 5 15 20 
IXG6. “ ats 33 33 
XGGr cian ss 5 5 10 20 
XIG6... fs 10 15 25 
XIIIG6 .. A 7 a A 8 we te 15 
TGs rete Semester 5 15 5 30 18 16 89 
VIG7avee. s 50 20 22 92 
I11G7 se he 25 8 33 
IVG7 acne of 25 25 50 
VGFieaeen < 10 15 20 45 
Seer: Identical 16 8 24 
IIIHS. ot ae 25 25 
IVHS US 5 10 5 20 
VESs aac. ff 20 20 
VITHS G 10 10 20 
VIITHS “ 12 8 10 30 
IXHS. “ 25 25 
XITHS a 25 on 25 
THG aerate on 10 20 10 40 
DEHGee 1 ss 25 25 
IVEIG eer és 10 10 20 
1VH6A... of 20 20 
VIH6.... 9 5 10 24 
VIIIH6... = 11 11 22 
Gee cee af 17 17 
HG 1 ‘ 15 10 25 
XIITH6. 65 65 
ME /akieet: Semester 5 5 15 25 
TH7b o 5 5 15 25 
THfesenee s 5 are 5 15 is ae 25 
TIA 7a..:: rt 10 25 er 15 ae ee 50 
IIH7b.... WY 10 30 ce 10 Ly ae 50 
WH /cyer s 10 30 ne 10 ay ae 50 


*], Teacher I; G, Geography; 5, Grade 5. 
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Taste II. (Continued) 


Number or Various Tyres oF ITEM 


Test Testing | Comple- Multiple- True— Unclassi- Nees 

Unit tion Matching | Choice False Location fied of Items 
IIH7d cs 10 30 10 50 
IlH7e ee 10 30 10 50 
I11H7 Os 25 oe 25 50 
IVH7 tt 10 30 20 40 100 
MEL Herne « a 20 ae 20 30 70 
VIH7 ce 10 20 10 10 50 
IHSF ss 25 at 25 50 100 
ITHSF As 30 20 20 10 80 
IHSB os 20 15 30 40 105 
IIHSB ae 20 20 25 65 
IHSH Identical 23 15 16 25 69 
ITHSH as 15 18 20 53 
IITHSH. s 12 15 12 20 59 
IVHSH.. & 8 15 16 39 
IHe6..... s 10 5 10 25 
IlHe6.. cf a 25 25 


TasBLeE XLV. ARITHMETIC REASONING—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY 
BETWEEN TESTS a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MONTHS 


Test a From Test b Test a From Test c Test b From Test c 

Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 

Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 

Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
S63 Bie eres stecists 1 0.22 
B93 Shits sleisicre oa e's sas 1 0.44 
BOK 32 tercisrersialese = 1 0.22 2 0.87 
DOO. ois saaisisissiais 1 0.22 5 1.31 1 1.09 
A DOr ny keor chit 2 0.65 4 2.18 3 1.74 
D238 aie cisielsicie ens 1 0.87 8 BeO2 8 3.48 
TR 2OK sareiok ices vers 8 2.61 14 6.96 18 ao) 
DoD eemiatere: have os 12 Bee 26 12.61 24 12.61 
RD UE i ortayeterefoiace o.- 26 10.87 37 20.65 48 23.05 
a osteo ete varsfeisis 52 22.17 6l 33.91 77 39.79 
GaSe asmavereimesctn 89 41.52 96 54.78 94 60.22 
BO ct aeseieievsielvin s 149 73.91 117 80.22 85 78.70 
eo iernctacer-versrohe 120 100.00 91 100.00 98 100.00 

Rotals seis sarees 460 460 460 
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TABLE XLVI. GEOGRAPHY—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY BETWEEN TESTS 
a, b, AND c IN TERMS oF MonTHS 





Test a From Test b Test a From Test ¢ Test b From Test c 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
AD AB hy Mealceeas 1 0.22 ae > ap 
SOE eiaatanti fy aii 4 1.09 2 0.43 
BOBO cnrcrrerelotacrs a sane 6 2.40 ate 0.43 
B38 K SS cislatire ayelersiar 1 0 11 4.79 br 0.43 
SO-320- een ees 5 1.31 17 8.49 8 De 
D129 alteleraievareictele 5 2.40 21 13.06 15 5.43 
DI 2655. Weaver 10 4.57 26 18.71 8 Tse 
2123). o caries cates 15 7.83 21 23.28 18 11.09 
1820 ocean 18 11.75 33 30.45 20 15.44 
1 A WV enone 29 18.05 41 39.36 30 21.96 
W214 ee ewsstenes 37 26.09 56 51.53 41 30.87 
OU Eis iien cre 3 68 40.87 52 62.83 60 43.92 
6-8) aseancateeun: 74 56.96 64 76.74 84 62.18 
BS. seis aectaratets 109 80.65 50 87.61 91 81.96 
QRZ en ceneaees 89 100.00 57 100.00 83 100.00 
otal Myer sen: 460 460 460 
Meal ic sieatele cic ine 9.0 14.1 10.0 


Taste XLVII. HeEALTH—GrRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY BETWEEN TESTS 
b AND c IN TERMS OF MONTHS 





Test 6 From Test c 


Months of Disparity 





Cumulative 
Number of Pupils Percentage Distribution 
48 — 50 1 0.22 
BBA Ts steesolsiahata pare rarotctctatefee oie aetna taseraer erat rear 5 0.22 
GD RFA Sn epelec nt etl otslol stettictestesimote elveter siete oteraiots ts oe 0.22 
5D NAME ra fats{atsvasatotecslagese aloteister se ent eeeTeisGhatc/ vets tePata 3 0.87 
3G 1 BB cites afte la se crete ALTA YeTe ete tere iatoreie a oteye Co ate 3 1.52 
33 857k corres neice atesisoriennaetite etiam eieaardct 3 Dea, 
BO Ds eyeleyore cies ciel avetersini istelolelsie ete releiece ie ete erntlar= 6 3.48 
27 ZO olavaih te cihelereieleta ates eave otetorei stare Brea tclee erate a 5.44 
DA DO vin inhs nici tiere ee feleoe aieve axe esiate lafela ste cekapePet siete ieee 12 8.05 
DN = DB Fs ec ka s\ctatecaia iets ees wraxsisr nueva rere ele i eatate elopremat 32 15.00 
fia User aseescraao Haan coGondacaecJatooouns 40 23.69 
DSPs Sia jeinte era pyeraye ie elay= etevalete. elelein elateterete areteretniete 41 32.60 
ND smn LA iy ovexn eattel ova tctatatcreveroretavey arate etsteYaiatclats ateteletatsrate 54 44.34 
i Dea cenraicla wae + eyetetele sielateloislatetemcleloleteeleiote 60 Sfe3o) 
Gi Bie ee aralecistroieellelcio = cieis tareroetatett else ate siaictertes 68 72.17 
BIS ie cleieleta-ars visss{ernieie telofe-avevelniocXalsiesale wlatatetevelsie 59 85.00 
OD rayaverstatarats asi) ofsiatara olstavelelaleieterteron orerele/ one oneyor= 69 100.00 
aD Otall tea pitctelsia(ollalnereye oiseintoeererasriecls 460 
Meare ieretcteciacreiasieeintetaerecsievnree oietenin 12.1 
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TABLE XLVIII. Historny—GrApE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY BETWEEN TESTS 
a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MONTHS 














Test a From Test b Test a From Test c Test b From Test c 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
42-44.........4.. are eesieie 2 0.43 
BOA Liave cielnssleinielevs se eer He 0.43 
BGS Sietterctsyeistatsis< are ant 1 0.65 aye eG 
5515 D]aistale\ateieres pine‘ Sys Saas 5 1.74 4 0.87 
BO 32 ioe seis cnn 1 0.22 2 2.17 4 1.74 
PD dbo sehate atatar sich 57 a 0.22 13 5.00 10 3.91 
DA 2Gs nieve eielsisisieys * 4 1.09 21 9.57 12 6.52 
7 opgoeOae One 6 2.39 34 16.96 22 11.30 
LS 20 eee svreteieterss 3. 21 6.97 31 23.69 30 17.82 
See jaterayopelats (= 325 36 14.80 65 37.83 51 28.91 
tL aera stan aisieiay> 55 26.76 66 52.17 56 41.08 
DUT taerara tate ra oYas0/= 84 45.02 73 68.04 59 53.91 
G-Series 87 635.92 51 79.13 81 71.52 
SD inanafetelalalsts sich 88 83.05 53 90.65 75 87.83 
WS) suodqunoenod 78 100.00 43 100.00 56 100.00 
potas). serytisyarere 216 460 460 460 
IWleaiiere erable tarsal: 8.8 Sie LES 





TABLE XLIX. LANGUAGE UsAGE—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY BETWEEN 
Tests a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MONTHS 











Test a From Test b Test a From Test c¢ Test b From Test c 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
GO=6 2 reeitomcierrns a weleve ara Sart 1 0.22 
BRAT lols sperereeie es ae busts oe wesc 2 0.65 
BD AA ) aiaisiaisleisiars 2 1.08 
A etcrey sae etareeaiels 2 eo 
B6-38% sccisivers 8s aay 5 2.60 
B63 Sst tieisieiaiciscs 2 0.43 2 0.43 9 4.56 
BUS 2 cinerea sisicie 15 3.69 7 1.95 11 6.95 
Dido i aietsisicis eiel- 16 Tall, 12 4.56 22 11.73 
DAR 26 velar sretessiayess= 12 9.78 20 8.91 13 14.56 
DS om cetera 26 15.43 36 16.74 42 23.69 
1S=20 3 frcrera casie/oia- 45 25.21 38 25.00 39 32.17 
ABU /isearetasts metres 57 37.60 52 36.30 36 40.00 
DTA ee vatolaseieatcieiele 49 48.25 57 48.69 42 49.13 
OA eerie icictetsiaters 58 60.86 65 62.83 39 57.61 
GS wee cynierbern sore 74 76.95 54 74.57 52 68.91 
Boomer otaievesonetere 55 88.91 56 86.74 90 88.48 
Oe Dir earicrctaicisrts 51 100.00 61 100.00 53 100.00 
BM Ota ere cjejeresisiarsi 460 460 460 
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TABLE L. LirerATURE—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DisPARITY BETWEEN TESTS @ AND ¢ 
IN TERMS oF MonTHS 





Test a From Test ¢ 


Months of Disparity 








Cumulative 
Number of Pupils Percentage Distribution 

ZL NAD oe apse /oiaie en tisle Gasncuelale: ot) Sen GTR TREE TRIE Ee 5 - 1.09 
DA L2G Nadas asd. wisie elociia cers latotorolorrateaa adilateaiee tolerate 16 4.57 
DE ZO se Sn Regios vale carara erm prpve uelpraty laletyialeletateitere 22 9.35 
1B AZO 65,5 ayo tareicivtesaitierar slater te aalahnmietarelenetere ieee 38 17.61 
DSi DZ coo a covk jai aneie eine ator cia eraghiereineet ete teiatetereceeats 41 26.52 
DF mabe ee careerovayeioreinne «tei alas aittes srewietoe tare te prep aioe 53 38.04 
DT Sac are fe eiieaieiths oe enioee aoe iets cel eer 69 53.04 
aie eee tite Espisnetete tice Ree tel ete nae eaters 76 69.56 
Bi mealO Ws 2h) AC coateletra eck axa re Stat vets ACCT eRe Peer eine EERE 80 86.95 
D2” 2) 5. sae latohasolappiers icra Zolenavatareterera saehclatarntereherareretets 60 100.00 

Motallcciwe yes otetat weieitielreictarslaereserate 460 

Means titative cy tonuteiaconeioie velar eratere 10.7 


TABLE LI, READING—PARAGRAPH MEANING—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY 
BETWEEN TESTS a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MoNnTHS 





Test a From Test > Test a From Test c Test b From Test c 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
ASAT canaries i 0.22 
Ghee ioe ttideen 1 0.44 
BOAT, yates 1 0.66 
36-38 tia s sate 3 1.31 A aarti x irs 
BB H so Me cs scale asics: 1 15s 5 1.09 3 0.65 
B0=3 2 eae stiese eye sist 3 2.18 1 1-31 1 0.87 
Dro ON Me sev ers 6 3.49 5 2.40 2 1.30 
7). ae ae 16 6.97 13 Sis 10 3.47 
DR 23s seen 10 9.14 17 8.92 5 4.56 
18=20) ot asietiates 36 16.97 38 17.18 19 8.69 
W5=V7i..,ctatsicere geet 45 26.75 49 27.83 38 16.95 
2-1 iii tarea Pa 46 36.75 42 36.96 59 29.78 
Oa omens ieee 71 52.18 50 47.83 60 42.83 
6-8) iisteastrogaci: 68 66.96 77 64.56 62 56.31 
Ba Seat telecine 92 86.96 88 83.69 120 82.39 
O22) ise acct 60 100.00 75 100.00 81 100.00 
Totalirecsiyesiasicte 460 460 460 
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TAsLe LII. SpELLING—GRADE-EQUIVALENT DISPARITY BETWEEN TESTS 
a, b, AND c IN TERMS OF MoNTHsS 


Test a From Test } Test a From Test c¢ Test b From Test ¢ 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 
Months of Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Disparity Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution Pupils Distribution 
aL ety eareraceetnes 1 0.22 
BESS yeas hss 0.22 
SSO init coke isiniess 0.22 
BO=32e. cecletecraisa 1 0.44 
LOR ote eiloesis 2 0.43 bs anit 0.44 
A OG eee crs ara oie te 0.43 1 0.22 1 0.66 
DB Eiararalssatcate.« 4 1.30 2 0.65 3 1.31 
BDO stays aresarevavae 5 2.39 4 eo 3 1.96 
SUF craic le eee tele 9 4.35 8 3.26 10 4.13 
ZN A ce reatisettersierns 33 11.52 16 6.74 17 7.83 
SEU aeloiaie lara oie =\2 61 24.78 22 11.52 44 17.39 
G8 Locenyoeniealier! 99 46.30 70 26.74 114 42.17 
BS vastcieclaene: 126 73.69 157 60.87 123 68.91 
Oe eae caters 121 100.00 180 100.00 143 100.00 
BROGAN LS. salar sys"si0= 460 460 460 
INC AN ire, sstdiaisacwe's 6.5 4.8 5.9 





TABLE LIII. Worp MEANING—DISPARITY BETWEEN TESTS @ AND ¢c IN TERMS 





or MontHs 
Test a From Test c 
Months of Disparity 
Cumulative 
Number of Pupils Percentage Distribution 
SBS SMM PA Hein lcicisitaye eis atararens i dieleierate @ecieysraiere vets 1 0.22 
ES (Ded Dinter ts is ee ole eteYert bv epos eran ein ciate sayereinn ais a6 0.22 
Dem Wa tara Tae rarer ates So cxovos s/Giesaist aust a s\s/eyeictess eats 1 0.44 
AN med Oar ac ay tiiciaio cya Wala) diacnia sieht al sierectiy ehevece a siCis!s 1 0.66 
Pen teney eater AS cel reticiaye ie aisha atetata slave ee eiiiolcsg oye 3 LSI 
Mire ZO eer seve, al ares ctaletssavsvavar ses tevshve are a/c Sed a's aieresny sus 20 5.65 
Sea UA tearers eases stake fete ofa aba tavern cao el aseisie ©: avaialesayareysre 28 11.73 
NLA eles ois eicieve clatevare ere! siecare)s ci pialé, o's ate aew wraisiais 32 18.68 
Da Uys atcta a rarey aia eteiaiatarataramncreree:cteee elerssateia wlecavalarays 51 29.76 
Ghat erry rerttere dati a eiayelase sisi clove le wisfere sinitie'e sieteeve 75 46.10 
Ba Serra archers crera etnies oteiatene ns sereeieerel Ne alain’ sO Cos 131 74.57 
ma Diy oye eins, ayecstevajaisl cleiera etatavatcye,e's ascvevereeg’e/aieies 6) 117 100.00 
WE Fall epareraichane ores eeta ovens aceialosoieve eyevs el c/ace. 460 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS BACKGROUND 


No one deliberately sets out to make arithmetic, or any other 
school subject, difficult for pupil learners. On the contrary, teachers 
and research workers alike strive to make the learning simpler and 
easier in every way possible. Nevertheless, in spite of the common 
purpose, widely dissimilar practices and procedures are recom- 
mended by different groups, and the same practice or procedure is 
enthusiastically championed by one group and as enthusiastically 
condemned by another. 

Disagreements of the kind just mentioned are usually the result 
of either or both of two causes: (1) absence of adequate relevant 
research data and (2) reliance upon deduction from some theory 
with regard to the learning process. Obviously, if research data, 
both relevant and adequate, were available to all parties to the dis- 
pute, there would be no dispute. But, lacking relevant data, or 
possessing but a fraction of the needed data, the disputants tend to 
base their arguments upon their particular conceptions of the learn- 
ing process. 

In the study reported in this monograph a typical center of dis- 
agreement has been isolated for investigation. That this center of 
disagreement lies in the field of arithmetic is more or less beside 
the point. The experimental situation here studied, as it happens, 
especially favors the investigation of a certain instructional device 
in third-grade arithmetic. The value of this device has surely not 
been known because of the absence of appropriate data; nevertheless, 
if it were to be assessed, its value would be rated as low because of 
the view of learning which has been held rather generally during 
the last two decades. Other subject-matter fields would certainly 
have yielded other instructional devices susceptible to quantitative 
research; but the arithmetic device was ready at hand and seemed 
to promise much for the kind of study proposed. 

All of this is but another way of saying that the significance of 
the data to be reported is by no means limited to the particular 
arithmetic device under investigation, or even to the particular field 
of arithmetic as such. It is true that the data afford a test of a 
certain arithmetic device, and so may contribute to improved arith- 
metic instruction. But the data, it is thought, should do more than 
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this: they should add to our understanding of the nature of learning. 
And it is this hope, and not alone the hope of possible changes in 
arithmetic instruction, which leads to the publication of the extended 
comparisons and tabulations in this monograph. 


THE PROBLEM 


The arithmetic device which lies at the center of this inquiry 
relates to the teaching of borrowing in subtraction. Example A at 
the right may be used for illustration. In order 


to subtract 9 from 6, the 6 of the minuend must | 4 ae 
first be changed to 16. The child may simply be 47 


told to think the change, thus: “I can’t take 9 from 
6, so I borrow 10 from 8, leaving 7; now, 9 from 16 is 7, and 3 
from 7 is 4.” 

It will be observed that by this method (which we may call 
Method A) the child performs all the operations “in his head,” and 
the form of the example is altered in no way to provide a clue as 
to what is to be done or a record of what has been done. Some few 
authorities, and many more teachers, have adopted means which 
they believe help the child to understand what he [Rp f 
is to do. According to this method (Method B), $6 
the figure 8 in the minuend is crossed out and a ee 
small 7 is written above it, as in Example B. ae 

Now, it is possible that at first even Method B does not give the 
pupil a sufficiently complete visible record of the process. It does 
show the change in the tens’ figure (from 8 to 7), but it does not 
show the change in the ones’ figure (from 6 to 16). This latter 
change can be shown by writing a small 1 before the [¢ 7 
6 of the minuend, as in Example C. To use Method $6 
C, then, the pupil alters the example in’ two ways AP 
before computing at all, except to see that borrow- ay 
ing is required. 

Common practice in textbooks clearly favors Method A. Of 
nine series of texts published since 1935, all except two show this 
method exclusively,,and none show Method C. Only one text shows 
Method B. The ninth text, in order to rationalize the process, illus- 
trates the borrowing somewhat after the manner of Method C, 
but does not recommend that pupils alter the example itself in any 
way. 

Thus, Method A is the approved method, and Method C has no 
advocate at all among textbook writers. Indeed, its use in a text- 
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book would immediately arouse a storm of criticism. The mere 
fact that we have (or have had) no data whatever on the comparative 
merits of the three methods mentioned above would not prevent 
positive assertions that Method C is totally indefensible. The argu- 
ment would be that the method is slow, cumbersome, apt to be con- 
fusing, uneconomical, and almost certain to be retained permanently 
as a “crutch.” By contrast it is held that from the outset children 
should be exposed only to forms and procedures which make for 
efficient performance. Method A satisfies these specifications ; 
Method C does not; hence, Method A is the one to teach. Here 
then is a good case of reliance upon a particular conception of the 
learning process in the absence of convincing data. Method C would 
be rejected and Method A accepted because of deductions from a 
prevalent learning theory. 

The particular theory which supports this decision is clearly 
revealed in the arguments cited against use of crutches in general. 
According to this theory, learning should proceed smoothly and un- 
interruptedly from initial status to the desired outcome. The adult, 
or the expert in subtraction, does not, for example, alter examples 
when he must borrow. He performs the whole operation “in his 
head” because writing out the crutch (1) is time consuming and 
therefore uneconomical, (2) yields no greater accuracy, and (3) 
makes the paper look “messy.” The argument proceeds: since the 
adult does not use the crutch, the child should not be shown the 
crutch. Instead, the child should, as nearly as he can, do exactly 
as the adult does. If the child is taught the crutch, he is taken off 
the main highway of learning certainly to no good end, and prob- 
ably to his detriment. At best he will eventually have to “unlearn” 
the crutch which he has so laboriously mastered, and the “unlearn- 
ing” may be so arduous as never actually to be accomplished. In 
this case the child remains forever handicapped in subtraction. 

This is one side of the debate. There is another side, though 
this side is but seldom presented. Those who might be inclined to 
defend Method C would rest their case on a different view of the 
learning process. They would not be so eager to secure economy 
at first and would not be disturbed by excursions from the main 
highway of learning, provided that these excursions result in gains 
in meaning. Furthermore, they would minimize the danger that 
the crutch once learned might become a permanent habit and would 
expect the later transition to more economical procedures (which 
make for greater efficiency) to be both easy and natural. 
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Thus the issue is joined, and it is seen fundamentally to revolve 
about different conceptions of the course of learning. To the one 
group of theorists, learning experiences take their pattern from the 
final product, and practice on this pattern is initiated at once. To 
the other group, the nature of early learning activities need not re- 
semble the final activities at all; the measure of their worth is not 
likeness with adult performance, but contribution to understanding. 

These differences in learning theory, it will be recognized, are by 
no means confined to discussions about arithmetic; on the contrary, 
they are encountered rather generally in the literature of education. 
The present study, then, presents, as it were, a test case of the valid- 
ity of the two theories. Whether the arithmetic crutch whose use 
is investigated proves to be a helpful or harmful instructional de- 
vice is incidental to the larger problem, namely, the course of learn- 
ing. 

OUTLINE OF THE MONOGRAPH 

After the procedure employed in this investigation has been de- 
scribed in Chapter II, the collected data are presented in Chapters 
III and IV. In these two chapters little attention is given to the 
significance of the findings for psychological theory. Instead, the 
discussion relates almost wholly to the crutch purely as an instruc- 
tional device in teaching how to borrow in subtraction. The reader 
of these chapters, however, will do well, as he reads, to note facts 
of importance for the learning process in general, and not merely 
for learning in arithmetic. 

In Chapter III data are reported on one of the two major as- 
pects of the problem as related to arithmetic, namely, What effect 
has use of the crutch (Method C, p. 4) upon success in learning to 
subtract with borrowing? “Success” is here defined in the usual 
terms of rate and accuracy of work. 

In Chapter IV the second major aspect of the arithmetic prob- 
lem is considered: What actually happens once the crutch has been 
learned? Does it become a fixed habit, or is it discarded with more 
or less ease? If the latter, under what conditions, and by what type 
of child? The facts presented naturally have bearing on the com- 
mon psychological objections to crutches as influences which retard 
sound growth. 

Chapter V brings together the facts reported in Chapters III 
and IV and considers their significance both for the teaching of 
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arithmetic and for learning theory. It is suggested that the reader 
who is less interested in the details of the experimental procedure 
than he is in the educational and psychological implications of the 
results may wish to turn at once to Chapter V. 

A rather extended Appendix contains sample tests and sample 
directions to the teachers and is interesting chiefly to the student of 
the experimental procedure employed in this study. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Details as to the experimental procedure are discussed in this 
chapter under the following headings : 


Place and Time (p. 8) 

Learning Materials (p. 8) 

Subjects (p. 10) 

Experimental Sections (p. 11) 
Directions to Teachers (p. 16) 
Measures Obtained (p. 18) 
Chronology of the Experiment (p. 22) 


SE ee 


1. PLACE AND TIME 


The investigation involved 590 third-grade pupils in the schools 
of Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, and Winston-Salem, North Car- 
olina. In each city four different third-grade classes from widely 
separated schools were used. The selection of classes at some dis- 
tance from each other made it possible to maintain and control dif- 
ferences planned in the investigation.? 

The experiment proper covered about two months of school 
time. All classes within a given city began, continued, and con- 
cluded the experiment according to a time schedule agreed upon by 
the four co-operating teachers. As between cities, the time sched- 
ules differed by less than two weeks; all classes began experimental 
teaching between November 10 and November 22, 1937. 

The dates given refer to the “experiment proper,” that is, to the 
experimental period as originally planned. As a matter of fact, 
late in the study it became evident that additional tests should be 
given to all pupils after the cessation of instruction in borrowing. 
One of these tests was administered in all cities two weeks after 
the experiment proper had closed, and the other about the middle 
of May. 

2. LEARNING MATERIALS 

The textbook adopted by the state of North Carolina and used 

in all the experimental cities except one was a special state edition 


‘The school systems will be designated by numbers only, thus: City I, 
City II, City III, and City IV, so as to prevent identification. The order of 
the Roman numerals does not correspond to the alphabetical order in which 
the cities are mentioned above. 
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of The New Day Arithmetics, by Fletcher Durell, Harry O. Gillet, 
and Thomas J. Durell, and published by the Chas. E. Merrill Co. 
(1931). The teachers of the one group of schools which had not 
been using the state text agreed to do so for the purposes of the 
experiment and in the middle of October altered their teaching so 
that their pupils would be ready a month later to study the matter 
in the state text. 

This edition of The New Day Arithmetics is organized accord- 
ing to a “spiral” plan, with large “loops.” Chapter I of ‘the third- 
grade text reviews the simple combinations in addition and subtrac- 
tion. Chapter II is devoted exclusively to addition, and Chapter 
III exclusively to subtraction. This arrangement lent itself ad- 
mirably to the proposed study by insuring exact control over the 
subtraction content to be taught to the children. 

The first three pages of Chapter III (pp. 79-81) consist in a 
review of easy subtraction with two- and three-place numbers with- 
out borrowing. These pages afforded an excellent opportunity for 
each teacher to reteach the simpler aspects of subtraction and thus 
to guarantee that their pupils would be ready for the essentially 
new feature (borrowing) with which the experimental study was 
concerned. 

Pages 82-100 contain the matter taught to all pupils in all sec- 
tions during the experimental period. Briefly, the contents of these 
pages are as follows: 


Page 82: first presentation of borrowing; examples of the type 65 — 28; 
the explanation followed by twenty-one practice exercises. The 
process of borrowing taught is that of subtractive decomposition. 

Page 83: presentation of borrowing by the method of subtractive equal- 
additions. Page omitted in this study. 

Page 84: presentation of borrowing by the method of additive equal- 
additions. Page omitted in this study. 

Page 85: subtraction of the types 474-226 and 965-49; twenty-five 
practice examples. 

Page 86: subtraction with 0’s, of the types 60-7, 346 — 239, and 435 — 
428, with twenty-five practice examples. Of these, twenty were 
worked by the pupils and sent to Duke University for study; this 
page constitutes “Practice Page I’’; see page 20, following. 

Page 87: subtraction with money, of the types $5.25 — $2.18, and $1.25 — 
$1.16; twenty practice examples. 

Pages 88-90: verbal problems involving subtraction with borrowing. 

Page 91: upper half, four verbal problems; lower half, twenty practice 
examples in subtraction, mixed types. 
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Pages 92-95; problems and practice examples in subtraction with bor- 
rowing; bottom half of page 95, thirty-six examples, the first eight- 
een of which were worked by pupils and sent to Duke University 
as “Practice Page II.” 

Pages 96-100: verbal problems, diagnostic test in subtraction, and prac- 
tice examples. 


The process for borrowing in subtraction was taught on page 
82, as shown below. The method will be recognized as that of 
subtractive decomposition, the only method which was shown to 
any of the children in the experiment. The textbook method will 
also be recognized as what has been designated as Method A on 
page 4, preceding. The following matter is quoted from the text- 
book : 


LEARNING TO CARRY IN SUBTRACTION 


Betty wants a doll that is in Mr. Bell’s store window. It costs 28 
cents. Betty has 65 cents. If she buys the doll, how much money will 
she have left? 

You must subtract to find out. 


5—8. But you cannot take 8 cents from 5 cents. So 
change 5 cents to 15 cents by using 1 of the 6 dimes. 
15-—8=7. Remember you have only 5 dimes left. 


ioe 
She will have 37 cents left. 
Check the example. 





3. SUBJECTS 


Table 1 presents the data on the subjects used in the various 
parts of the experiment. Column 2 shows the enrollment (a) in 
the sixteen classes by cities and (b), at the bottom, by experimental 
sections (explained in Section 4 below). 

In the study of relative success in learning to borrow, which 
is the first of the two major problems to be considered, eliminations 
were made as follows: (a) all pupils with IQ's of 74 and below, 
(b) all pupils whose test records were too incomplete to justify in- 
clusion for purposes of evaluation, (c) all repeaters with low 1Q’s 
(even if their IQ’s surpassed 74), and (d) individuals whose meas- 
ures of general or arithmetical ability could not be matched in mak- 
ing up the experimental sections. The result of these eliminations 
was a reduction in the number of subjects from 590 to 419, as shown 
in Column 3 of Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS 


Efficiency Study 





Total Enrollment (Equivalent Groups) Crutch Study 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
City I - 
Section" NC fica; scene es 32 27 oe 
Section Re fac ccc cet asc 32 21 25 
Section Daifcs snp petites’ SLs 28 31 
Section OF Ficehicrassccioccuine 32 26 
Notallfers. Rw ae ee holes 127 102 84 
City II 
Sectiom(NG score cncccie nea ; 47 24 +S 
Section WR. dctaccs wacsiees 29 24 28 
CHONG DA a crstais wea turers Stuvetauers 40 27 29 
SectioniOl a ncrac store sare tere 42 30 35 
Motals: Scmccih peeks: « 158 105 92 
City III 
Section NG. scars cracnie ae ode 37 28 te 
Sectionge may sesicis ta vener 46 26 33 
Section De sh Se cicieeeecceree 44 32 38 
Section Oy .s..suntpise anne 40 26 26 
Totalijresaccc saint se 167 112 97 
City IV 
ection i NG@aa cette crcaisa sites 27 22 ee 
ection pa aashis secs. teen 42 29 31 
Section sDas),sasurtgewys ce ebie 30 20 
Section: Qliesi. setts claciniicteccte 39 29 
Mata eo. e kins soe 138 100 85 
Grandilotalas eric cmisyortecnine 590 © 419 358 
eee ————— } —____— —— 
Totals by Sections 
IN Gree Silo dmcctis Aatrescjehrnctos 143 101 Seas 
RRS etl eae a AS era hes 149 100 117 
Dg eiates ais td ajatiaestnomae ts eyaee 145 107 121 
Oe sors rasa crate cat interior 153 111 120 


*The pupils of the NC Sections were not used in the study of what happened to the crutch, since they 
were not taught the crutch. 


tSection NC=children who were not taught the crutch at all (non-crutch). 

Section R =children who were required to use the crutch throughout the experiment. 
Section D =children who were taught, then denied, the crutch. 

Section O = children to whom use of the crutch was optional after a certain time. 


The second major problem relates to what may be called the 
history of the crutch; that is to say, an account of what happens 
to the crutch once it is learned. For this study the pupils in Sec- 
tion NC were not used, for they were not taught the crutch. All 
other pupils were retained whose records were reasonably complete. 


4. EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS 


The four classes in one city were organized in exactly the same 
way as were the four classes in each of the other three cities. In 
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this way the investigation actually comprised four separate but par- 
allel studies which, it was thought, might be useful in checking the 
dependability of the findings. 

In each city one class was to be taught to borrow in subtraction 
precisely according to the textbook plan; in other words, without 
a crutch. This section will be referred to as Section NC, the non- 
crutch section. In the other three classes the crutch was to be 
taught, but under different conditions. In Section R (the second 
of the four classes) the crutch was to be taught and was to be re- 
quired (hence, Section R) in all assigned work throughout the ex- 
periment proper. In Sections D and O the crutch was to be taught, 
and its use was to be required for a limited time, after which the 
pupils of Section D were denied the crutch, and those in Section O 
were allowed to use it or to use the shorter textbook method as 
they wished (D— denied, and O — optional). 

The initial equivalence of the four classes was therefore a matter 
of some concern. Four steps were taken to insure this equivalence. 
(a) The elementary supervisor or the superintendent in each city 
was asked to select from the total number of third-grade classes in 
his system four classes which drew from the same general economic 
and cultural areas. (b) In making the selection the supervisor or 
the superintendent was asked to bear in mind one other considera- 
tion: only teachers should be chosen who could and would co-oper- 
ate willingly and intelligently in the proposed experiment. (c) An 
interview was held with the selected teachers in each separate city, 
in part to make sure of their co-operativeness, interest, and ability, 
and in part to assign them to the experimental sections. (d) Tests 
were given to all pupils at the start of the experiment—tests of gen- 
eral ability and of arithmetical ability. Scores on these tests were 
used at the conclusion of the study to make up composite sections 
(NC, R, D, and O) which would be as nearly equal as possible in 
these characteristics. 

That these precautions met with some success (though not with 
as much as was anticipated) is evidenced by certain facts. (a) and 
(b) City I had thirty-three third-grade classes from which four 
were to be chosen; correspondingly, City II had eighteen classes, 
City III had fifteen, and City IV had twenty-five. From numbers 
such as these there was reason to believe that comparable classes 
and equally competent teachers might well be chosen. (c) So far 
as the teachers were concerned, the interviews afforded an oppor- 
tunity to form a judgment. In each city all four teachers were 
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eager to participate in the study, and in every instance they could 
be assigned to the particular section which was to be taught in the 
manner which they preferred. 

(d) The measures obtained from the intelligence test and from 
the arithmetic test revealed, however, that in spite of the steps taken 
and described in (a), (b), and (c), the four sections within each 
city were not comparable. On this account it became necessary to 
abandon the plan of presenting the data separately by cities, thus 
reporting four separate experiments, and to combine the pupils from 
corresponding sections in the four cities to secure comparable groups. 
The close similarity of the experimental procedure in the different 
cities seemed to justify this procedure. 

The data in Tables 2 to 5 show the degree to which the four 
composite sections were actually equivalent. Table 2 contains the 
data on IQ’s, derived in Cities I, III, and IV from the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Test, Fourth Edition, and in City II from the Otis Pri- 
mary Intelligence Examination. All tests were given and scored by 


TABLE 2 
DistRIBUTION OF IQ’s, EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS 


DisTRIBUTION BY SECTIONS 


1Q 
NC R D oO 
Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
M22 ries siacsis mises 7 1 5 1 
See he, «1 stapauctolere 2 3 13 7 
YAP Fo rsyarciane siete 12 11 4 16 
WO rcete ae 17 11 16 18 
TOGS eta Netess<is 20 22 10 18 
LOZ) os Wetereatt chats 9 13 18 15 
OB erases aiassts 12 16 8 4 
Oa eae ects re 4 10 9 12 
QO Es aio wrcnrsiip 5 7 12 a 
BGs sc cock 7 1 8 16 
S27 aan aes 3 3 2 1 
Six tye rerae eat 3 2 0 2 
UES apres eis 0 0 2 0 
Motals yw scsi 101 100 107 111 
Meansiimsciciels's ara 103.5 102.2 102.3 103.0 
Cis trees te hacks 10.9 9.0 11.4 10.3 
DNAs ee dasa, visi ojos 's:3 it 0.9 tei 1.0 


The Critical Ratios, obtained here as in all other places, by use of the formula are as follows: 
NC —R=0.92 NC — D=0.77 Diff 
NC — D=0.34 R—D=0.70 ™ M,—M, 
R—O=0.59 D—0O=0.47 V/ ]2_ «22 


Ny N 








2 
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Duke University graduate students who were thoroughly compe- 
tent for the task. The largest difference between mean IQ’s is for 
Sections NC and D: 103.5- 102.2, or 1.3 IQ points. This differ- 
ence is not a reliable one, nor is anyone of the other differences be- 
tween sections (see the footnote to Table 2). Moreover, this dif- 
ference, though small, fortunately favors the section which in this 
investigation is the “control” group, thus giving advantage, if any, 
to the teaching method which represents common or typical prac- 
tice. 

Table 3 is constructed in a manner similar to that for Table 2. 
The scale values, of course, represent years and months of mental 
age, for which the data on CA were obtained directly from the 
school records. The largest difference between section medians is 
1.9 months of mental age (Section D-Section R). Neither this dif- 
ference nor any of the other differences is statistically reliable. 

Tables 4 and 5 are based upon scores made on a specially con- 
structed arithmetic test. This test, reproduced on page ii of the 


TABLE 3 
DistRIBUTION OF M.A.’s, EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS 


DisTRIBUTION BY SECTIONS 





MA 
NC R D Oo 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
06;. cde eee 4 4 3 3 
ee 4 2 6 4 
1008 Wein, 7 3 4 7 
Sloe mee 14 10 3 12 
Ee RN li 11 19 19 
ee eee 5 12 23 15 22 
Gi Meee 9 13 20 12 
G0. AN alta b 13 15 14 
Rig Ae Bet 6 12 7 5 
P35 7 3 3 5 
ene mat ees 5 0 1 4 
FO Tne OM 3 4 1 3 
rites 3 0 0 0 
Dest Wet S ea 0 1 0 0 
Zig, Meth ot 3 1 0 I 
Toa ee 101 100 107 ul 
ean ea 9-1.8 9-1.2 93.1 9-2.3 
dist... seer ene 9.84 (mos.) 8.4 6.7 ToS 
oh eae 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.7 
iti oe NC — R =0.47 NCo NC — 0 =0.49 
aa R—D=1.80 R —0=0.98 D—0O=0.81 
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Appendix, consisted of twenty examples, half in addition and half 
in subtraction, and all well within the ability of the children. None 
of the subtraction examples involved borrowing, and the addition 
examples were also of the kind taught in Chapter II of the text- 
book. Incidentally it may be said that the reliability of the test is 
represented by rj] —.70.? 

This test yielded two measures: a measure of accuracy (num- 
ber of correct answers) and a measure of rate. The rate measures 
were secured by having all pupils encircle the example upon which 
they were working when a signal was given by the teacher at the 
end of seven minutes. After marking this example, the pupils con- 
tinued with the test until all except 10-15 per cent of the pupils 
had completed it. The directions were to work as rapidly as pos- 
sible without endangering accuracy. 

Both the figures for accuracy (Table 4) and those for rate 
(Table 5) reveal the skewed distributions. The average accuracy 
median was 17 out of a possible 20, and the average rate median, 
20 out of 21. This skewness to the left is precisely the condition 
which was desired, for it shows that the pupils had fairly well mas- 
tered the computational skills which were essential to learning how 
to borrow in subtraction. 

One of the Critical Ratios for accuracy is very nearly reliable, 
that for Sections R and O (2.9), and another, for Sections NC and 
R, is more than 2.0 (2.2). Still, the latter is much too small to 
represent certainty, and the former relates to two of the “experi- 
mental” sections (that is, does not include the “control” or non- 
crutch section), and may be disregarded for the time being. One 
point should be made in passing, namely, that the children of Sec- 
tion O scored lowest of the four sections. This deficiency, which is 
here not a statistically reliable one, will be evident throughout the 
experimental report. 

The rate measures in Table 5 are interpreted in terms of medians 
rather than means. This change in statistical treatment is made 
necessary by the large undistributed samples in the highest interval 
—21. All pupils who completed the test of twenty examples be- 
fore the time signal was given are credited with rate scores of 21. 
The lack of discrimination between the scores in this interval does 
not affect the median as it would the mean. It does affect the com- 


2 All reliability coefficients were obtained from samples of one hundred 
test papers, by correlating scores on test-halves and stepping up the resulting 
coefficient by the Spearman-Brown formula. The low reliability of the Pre- 
test is accounted for by the skewness and short range of the distribution. 
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TABLE 4 
RELATIVE ACCURACY OF THE Four EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS ON THE PRETEST 


Accuracy, By SECTIONS 


Scores 
NC R D oO 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ZO AS a his ae eos 15 24 17 12 
Drs A cess ta /en nie erpets 23 21 26 24 
WSitcreysioeeiecwies 8 10 1] 12 
Par Veaaien Be sles c 16 18 12 12 
UG aise sassicieleacafeles ls 5 7 12 ll 
DS i acrte ial hohe tie woe ae 8 4 9 12 
MA ee chcrs Shape. cs 10) us dibve 6 7 4 5 
LSE Pera ace 5 1 6 4 
L2us a Sass epee 4 4 1 4 
Doors Sects ee Ree 3 0 4 4 
LON ee eutectic 1 1 2 3 
iO eiearbynt Cerone 3 2 1 4 
82 ee 2 0 0 0 
TdaltOovegetire aati. 1 0 1 2 
Greene eserine 1 0 0 1 
Selenite sates 0 1 1 1 
Totals Wises wate 10i 100 107 111 
Meansieirct tance 16.3 17.3 16.8 16.0 
Sdist (7s anne 3.4 Eo, Sal 3.7 
CM a 2 Mera 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Critical Ratios: NC—R=2.2 NC—D=1.1 
NC—O=0.6 R—D=1.2 
R—O=2.9 D—O=1.7 


The distributions in this table and those in following tables are notably skewed to the left. Since this 
condition is uniform for all sections, it is believed that it does not affect the validity of the conclusions. 


putation of Qs, and so of Q, but in the case of Table 5, this effect 
is unimportant: all sections had the same median rate of work, 
namely, 20 examples. 

In summary, then, it seems fair to say that the four composite 
sections may be regarded as comparable at the start of the investi- 
gation, whether the basis of comparison be intelligence measures or 
arithmetical measures. The only exception to this statement is that 
the pupils of Section O appear to have been slightly inferior in 
arithmetical ability. 


5. DIRECTIONS TO THE TEACHERS 


At the interviews already referred to, the purpose and the gen- 
eral plan of the investigation were thoroughly explained. A “co- 
ordinator” was selected for each group, to be responsible for main- 
taining uniformity among the schools of her city and to serve as a 
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TABLE 5 


RELATIVE RATE OF WorK OF THE Four EXPERIMENTAL SECTIONS 
ON THE PRETEST 


Rate, By SECTIONS 


Scores 
NC R D oO 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ee tet te ayecataa ee 30 31 19 52 
ZO Norge siete eere,s 33 25 58 16 
AGE, jernteieiere actre a ae 3 3 5 5 
Bee rec eats: 6 2 4 5 
Lara seks carotene 5 7 4 4 
IGA See ae 8 7 5 5 
Setar tetris 0 6 3 5 
BAe nciie tte wed cieiete 0 3 1 4 
LS Venera eeN 5 0 2 2 
Arh cee ivan matey 3 10 2 5 
Dee rataetnetoieiete etre 2 3 1 5 
BO Naina neither arouse 0 2 2 0 
Eee at a ais ] 0 1 2 
Baye metres cates 0 0 0 0 
Wine mr bes hoe 3 0 0 1 
Goce citar 0 1 0 0 
DP een 2 0 0 0 
Lotalsnrctre scare shine 101 100 107 111 
Medians 20 20 20 20 
Qi eee htatenneine se 2.0 3.0 0.5 2.5 
FP eatewter ss 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.1 


*All pupils who finished the twenty examples of the test before the time signal are arbitrarily assigned 
scores of 21. The large undistributed number of care in the 2]-interval makes dubious the calculation 
of Qa, and hence of Q, in the cases of Sections NC, R, and O. However, the exact equivalence of the 
medians in itself virtually establishes the comparability of the four sections as to rate. 

-Mdns. iS computed according to the formula: 





Q 
PO ESdn. = None 
(see Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical 


Bases, p. 125) 

general clearing house for ideas and correspondence. Arrangements 
were made for meetings as needed, in order to decide upon dates 
in the time schedule, to determine what, if any, supplementary prac- 
tice should be used, and so on. 

Then each teacher was supplied with a sheet of “General In- 
structions” (Appendix, p. iii), which gave her a permanent rec- 
ord of (a) the problem, (b) the experimental schedule, (c) the 
types of record to be kept (see Section 6, below), (d) the subtrac- 
tion method to be taught, (e) directions as to home work (none), 
and so on. 

Next, a copy of “Test Instructions” (Appendix, p. v) was given 
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each teacher. The tests will be described, and the method of ad- 
ministering them outlined, in the succeeding section of this report. 

Last of all, each teacher was provided with typewritten direc- 
tions for teaching her particular section (Appendix, pp. vii-xvi), 
which told her in detail precisely what she was to do in connection 
with each page of the textbook. At the conference ample time was 
allowed for the study of these directions and for questions at points 
of difficulty. So completely satisfactory were these directions that 
the co-ordinators had to communicate with the director of the ex- 
periment but a very few times. Each teacher seemed to under- 
stand what was expected of her and to be anxious to start the ex- 
perimental teaching. 


6. MEASURES OBTAINED 


As explained on the sheet of “General Instructions,” five types 
of measure were originally contemplated, namely, (a) scores on 
tests, (b) practice pages, (c) teachers’ logs or diaries, (d) inter- 
views and conferences with pupils, and (e) personal data on pupils. 
Each of these is described below. 


(1a SES 


Five arithmetic tests were used. One of these, which herein- 
after will be called the Pretest, has already been described. Its 
purpose was (1) to make sure that the pupils in all sections were 
“ready” for borrowing in subtraction and (2) to balance the ex- 
perimental sections for the comparisons to be made. The data on 
this test have already been presented (Tables 4 and 5). 

Perhaps a word of explanation is in order with respect to the 
method of administering the Pretest (and all other tests). Greater 
differences in scores for accuracy (that is, number of correct an- 
swers) could have been obtained if a short time limit had been 
enforced, thus making it impossible for more than a very few in- 
dividuals to finish. The differences thus obtained would, however, 
have been somewhat artificial, and, moreover, the accuracy meas- 
ures themselves would probably not have been valid. Included in 
these accuracy measures would have been the effect of time pres- 
sure, which is a variable factor for different children. It seemed 
much wiser, therefore, to secure the accuracy measures and the 
rate measures under test conditions which allowed the children to 
work more normally. The procedure employed for this purpose 
has already been described: the pupils encircled the example they 
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were solving when a time signal was given, and then went on to 
finish the test. 

Besides the Pretest, two otHer tests were originally planned, one 
to be given in the middle of the experiment, after important changes 
in instruction had been made in teaching Sections R, D, and O: 
the other at the conclusion of the instructional period, that is, after 
Chapter III of the textbook had been taught. These two tests (Tests 
I and II) were prepared and given in a manner similar to that for 
the Pretest. Later, two other tests (Tests III and IV) were added 
to the measurement program. Test III was given in all classes 
two weeks after the end of instruction on borrowing in order to 
ascertain the effect of lapse of time and of interpolated instruction 
in kinds of arithmetic other than subtraction. (Chapter IV of the 
textbook takes up multiplication.) Test IV was given to Sections 
NC, D, and O early in the middle of May, to study the use of the 
crutch yet again, this time after a lapse of four months from 
Test ITI. 

Test I was given in all the schools about three weeks after the 
Pretest, which is to say, after Section NC had learned how to bor- 
row in the manner described on page 10 preceding, and after Sec- 
tions R, D, and O had learned to borrow by using the crutch. The 
three crutch sections, it will be recalled, were not only taught the 

‘crutch, but were required to use it in all their assigned work. On 

taking Test I (and later, Test II) they were, however, given no 
instructions whatsoever as to whether they should use the crutch 
on the subtraction examples, and the teachers were directed to parry 
any questions on this point. 

Test I consisted of twenty examples, fifteen in subtraction and 
five in addition (to keep the children ‘‘on their toes”). Of the sub- 
traction examples, ten required borrowing and five did not. A copy 
of the test (rj] — .88) will be found on page xvii of the Appendix. 

Test II was administered after all the work, new matter, re- 
views, problems, diagnostic tests, etc., in Chapter III had been pre- 
sented. Like Test I, it comprised twenty examples, fifteen in sub- 
traction and ten of these requiring borrowing. A copy of the test 
(reliability, rj] — .91) will be found on page xviii of the Appendix. 
The test was given exactly as was Test I. 

Test III consisted of thirty-six examples, all of them requiring 
borrowing. This test was divided into three parts by heavy lines, 
and these parts were administered differently. When the first part 
(twelve examples) was given, nothing at all was said about the 
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crutch in any section, and the time signal was announced after three 
minutes of work. When the second part was given, the teacher 
announced that the crutch should not be used and that penalties 
would be applied if the crutch appeared on the papers. The time 
signal was again given after three minutes. All the examples up 
to this point were alike and of a familiar type: they called for bor- 
rowing from the tens’ figure only. The twelve examples in the 
third part, however, were new, the first six requiring borrowing 
from hundreds only, and the second six, from both hundreds and 
tens. The purpose of the last part of the test was to find out how 
well the children of the various sections could “transfer” their 
skills to new kinds of subtraction, and the purpose of the first part, 
to ascertain how well they had retained their ability to subtract after 
an interval of some weeks of direct instruction thereon. 

A copy of Test III appears on page xix of the Appendix. (The 
reliability coefficient for Part 1 is very low. because of the extreme 
skewness in the actual scores. The distribution shows a particularly 
large skewness to the left.) The reliability coefficients are: .54, 
81, and .88. 

Test IV, a copy of which will be found on page xx of the Ap- 
pendix, consisted of twenty-four examples, all in subtraction. The 
first three examples in each of the six rows were precisely of the 
kind taught during the period of experimental instruction. The 
last column of six examples represented types taught after the con- 
clusion of the experiment. Test IV was administered to Sections 
R, D, and O exactly as were Tests I and II, with a time limit, but 
with no mention of the crutch to any section. Its purpose was en- 
tirely to study the continuance or discontinuance of the use of the 
crutch; hence, no data will be reported from this test on the com- 
parative rate and accuracy of subtraction for the three crutch sec- 
tions. 


b. Practice pages 


To supplement the measures from the tests, two other measures 
of learning were obtained by having pages of assigned work col- 
lected from the pupils. These practice pages, referred to on pages 
9 and 10 preceding, were arranged to come (1) shortly after the 
three crutch sections (R, D, and O) had all alike been taught the 
crutch and required to use it (in connection with p. 86 of the text- 
book) and (2) after important changes had been made in the in- 
struction given to the crutch sections (in connection with p. 95 of 
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the textbook). While practice pages were collected from the vari- 
ous NC-sections as well as from the crutch sections, no data for 
the former are reported for them for the reason made clear in the 
following paragraphs. 

The practice pages supplied no certain knowledge concerning 
the relative success of the sections in learning to borrow, and hence 
are not cited in Chapter III where that problem is considered. After 
all, the examples on the two textbook pages were assigned to pro- 
vide learning practice, and the control of conditions in order to se- 
cure rate measures, accuracy measures, or both, would probably 
have interfered seriously with the learning which was contemplated. 

The data from the practice pages are, however, of value for the 
second major problem of the study, and so they are included and 
considered in Chapter IV. Examination of the work pages re- 
vealed evidence (1) on the degree to which the children who had 
been taught the crutch actually used it in preparing assigned les- 
sons (Practice Page I), and (2) on the degree to which the crutch 
children discarded the device under varying conditions of instruc- 
tion (Practice Page IL), to be described in Section 7 of this chapter. 
As will be noted in the special instructions given the teachers of all 
sections (Appendix, pp. iii and iv) nothing at all was said about 
the crutch when these pages of examples were assigned—children 
might use it or not. This plan was adopted, obviously, in order to 
see what the crutch children would do voluntarily, whether they 
would use the device consistently, use it irregularly, or try to get 
along without it entirely. 


c. Teachers’ logs or diaries 

All teachers were asked to keep complete records of classroom 
happenings which might be significant for the experiment, such as 
questions asked by pupils, evident difficulties, objections raised (as 
to the continued use of the crutch), and so on. 

Most of the sixteen teachers kept exhaustive diaries, and the 
rest, except for five, kept some kind of diary. Of these five ex- 
ceptions, four were teachers of NC-sections, and they stated that 
“nothing unusual” occurred to make it advisable to keep records. 
The fifth teacher taught an O section. Data from the teachers’ 
logs will be cited as needed in Chapters III and IV. 


d. Interviews and conferences with pupils 


When the plan of the investigation was first outlined, it seemed 
probable that occasional classroom visits would be necessary to main- 
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tain control of the teaching methods. These proved not to be needed, 
for the original directions, supplemented by a few letters and tele- 
phone conversations, were adequate to insure that the children were 
being taught as they were supposed to be taught. Evidence on this 
point was continuously available in the sets of papers, seven in all, 
which were sent to the investigation headquarters. 

Personal interviews with pupils at various stages of iearning 
would unquestionably have yielded data not obtained from the test 
papers and the practice pages. However, practical difficulties of 
finance and of scheduling visits made the visits impracticable. Still, 
in spite of the absence of interview data, the report of the experi- 
ment will, it is thought, be accepted as unusually complete. 


e. Personal data concerning pupils 


The only kinds of personal data which were collected have al- 
ready been mentioned: data on age, on absences, and on normal or 
slow progress through the grades. 


Te CHRONOLOGY OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The chart (p. 23) provides a convenient method of summarizing 
the various aspects of the experimental instruction and of showing 
the schedule of the investigation. The charts for the other three 
cities do not differ materially from this chart for City III, except 
in the matter of dates. All sections within a given city, as has al- 
ready been said, held to the same schedule. 

All four sections, it will be observed, reviewed pages 79-81 of 
the textbook alike, and so were gotten ready to learn to borrow in 
subtraction. 

Beginning with item 3 of the list in Column 1, Section NC 
split away from Sections R, D, and O. Section NC continued to 
follow the textbook; its members did not learn the crutch. Sec- 
tions R, D, and O, by contrast, were taught the crutch and were 
required to use it in all their regularly assigned work. Thus, these 
three crutch sections were alike in their experience with the device, 
and as a group unlike Section NC, throughout pages 82-90 of the 
textbook. Practice Page I, collected at the middle of this period, 
and Test I, given at the end of the period, provide evidence on the 
extent to which the crutch was used when no specific demand was 
made for its use; and Test I provides evidence on the relative suc- 
cess of the four sections in learning to borrow in subtraction. 

Beginning with item 7 of the chart, marked changes were intro- 
duced in the training of the crutch sections. (Section NC contin- 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EXPERIMENT, CITY III 
























Section NC Section R Section D Section O 
Miss. Miss Miss. Miss. 

1. Text 79-81 Teach thoroughly | Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 
Nov. 10 

2. Pretest Give as directed Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 
Nov. 19 

3. Text 82-85 Teach exactly per || Teach crutch and | Same as R Same as R 
Nov. 22 text require on all work 

4. Practice Page I| Special Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 

(Text, p. 86) instructions 

Dec. 7 

5. Text 87-90 Teach exactly per || Teach crutch and | Same as R Same as R 
Dec. 8 text | require on all work 

6. Test I Give as directed | Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 
Dec. 17 | 


Dec. 18 


7. Text 91-9514 


8. Practice Page II 
(Text, p. 9514) 


Jan. 7 





9. Text 96-100 


Jan. 8 
10. Test II 
Jan. 14 


11. Test III 
Jan. 28 


12. Test IV 


May 12 


| 





Teach exactly per 
text 


Special 


instructions 


Teach exactly per 
text 


Give as directed 


Give as directed 


Give as directed 
a ean 
















Show short method 
and make it op- 
tional. Do not 
urge or forbid use 
of crutch 


Show short method 
and urge abandon- 
ment of crutch 


Teach crutch and | 
require on all work 


| 
| Same as NC 


: 


Continue urging 
abandonment of 


Same as NC Same as NC 


Say nothing at all 
about crutch 










Continue to re- 
quire crutch 





crutch 
Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 
Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 
| 
— 
Same as NC Same as NC Same as NC 


ued as before to do all work without knowledge of the crutch.) 
Now for the first time the children of Sections D and O were shown 


how to borrow without the device. 


That is, they were shown how 


to perform all the operations mentally and without altering the ex- 
ample before computation. 
ignorant of the shorter method and were still required to use the 
crutch, the children of Section D were urged to abandon the device 
in favor of the shorter form, and those of Section O were allowed 


While the pupils in Section R remained 
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to adopt the shorter form if it commended itself to them. The var- 
iation of instruction which was introduced beginning with page 91 
and which was maintained throughout the rest of the experiment 
up to Test II, was intended to isolate some of the instructional 
factors which might be related to continued use of the crutch. Data 
from Section R were supposed to furnish some light on the ques- 
tion, Will children continue to use the crutch, even if they do not 
need it, merely because they are told to use it; or, will they tend to 
abandon it in spite of teachers’ directions to the contrary? Data 
from Section D were supposed to help answer the question, How 
much urging on the part of teachers is necessary in order to get 
children to surrender a crutch which previously they have been re- 
quired to use regularly? Similarly, data from Section O, it seemed, 
should be valuable in connection with the question, Will children 
who have learned a crutch drop the cumbersome procedure in favor 
of the more direct procedure when they are merely made aware of 
the possibility of the latter? 

What may be called the third phase of the experiment (the first 
being a review of subtraction without borrowing, and the second, 
the period of instruction on the crutch) lasted through a period of 
approximately two weeks, when Chapter III of the textbook was 
completed. During this period one practice page (textbook page 
95) and one test (Test II) were arranged in order to secure in- 
formation both on the use of the crutch and on success in learning 
to subtract. 

The third phase of the experiment was concluded about the 
middle of January. By this time all work on subtraction had been 
completed, and the children then began the study of multiplication. 
About two weeks later, Test III was given, again to check the use 
of the crutch and relative efficiency in subtraction. During the pe- 
riod elapsing between Test II and Test III nothing had been said 
in any of the classrooms about the crutch. As a matter of fact, in 
the interim, abstract practice in computation had dealt little with 
subtraction. Measures obtained from Test III, therefore, were ex- 
pected to show the effect of a short interval of time on the factors 
under study. 

Test IV, given about May 10, and therefore some four months 
after Test III, provided evidence of the effect of a still longer pe- 
riod of time upon use of the crutch. (The data from this test are 
restricted to a survey of the use of the crutch alone.) 
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Figure 1, which follows, shows diagrammatically the time rela- 
tions between the different features of the experiment. 


Review of subtraction Experiment proper Retention period 


without borrowin instruction on borrowin 
ee a aay 






All Sections 





Pretest Practice TestI Practice Test]. TestIL Test 
age I Page IL 
Nov.19 Dec.7 Dec.l7 Jan. 7  Jan.14 = Jan.28 = May 12 


Fic. 1. Time schedule and instructional variations by sections. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EFFECT OF THE CRUTCH ON LEARNING 
TO BORROW 


The first of the two major problems on which data were col- 
lected is the effect of the crutch on learning to borrow in subtrac- 
tion. Stated in question form and in terms of the four experimental 
sections, the problem becomes, Did the children who were taught 
the crutch surpass, or equal, or fail to match the non-crutch chil- 
dren in learning to borrow? 

Evidence on this problem is of three types; the crutch and the 
non-crutch children will be compared as to their relative 


1. Evidence on accuracy of subtraction (p. 26) ; 
2. Evidence on rate of work of subtraction (p. 35) ; 
3. Understanding of borrowing in subtraction (p. 38). 


A section of this chapter will be devoted to each of these types of 
evidence. In addition, a fourth section (p. 43) will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the three crutch sections (taught differently, it will be 
recalled, after Test I), to ascertain their relative success in learning 
to borrow. 


1, EVIDENCE ON ACCURACY OF SUBTRACTION 


a. Gross data 


Tables 6 and 7 report the data for the four experimental sec- 
tions with regard to accuracy of subtraction in Tests I, I], and III. 
The two tables are similar in construction and are to be read in the 
same manner; thus, the first row of Table 6 shows that a perfect 
score of 15 was made by 18 children in Section NC, by 37 in Section 
R, by 38 in Section D, and by 34 in Section O. Columns 6-9 supply 
for Test II the corresponding frequencies of this score for the four 
sections. The data for Test III are found in Table 7, where the 
scores on the three parts of the test are separately summarized. The 
important facts in both tables are given in the last four rows. 

The four sections started out reasonably equal in arithmetical 
accuracy (Table 4), Section O being slightly inferior to the other 
sections. The results from Test I reveal their relative accuracy 
shortly after they had been taught to borrow, Sections R, D, and O 
with the crutch, Section NC without it. At this time all three crutch 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION oF AccURACY ScorES ON TEsTs I AND II, Four ExperRIMENTAL 
Sections; FirrEEN SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES 


Test I, sy SEcTIONS Test II, sy Sections 
Score 

NC R D O NC R D O 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Mere racttie ers csiarelrrt eisai 18 37 38 34 26 38 34 21 

RA ec fare roves ewe Sere 11 16 22 20 23 31 25 21 

Wey at cats ate) aieatatele a decavere/ee 14 16 9 10 17 11 14 18 

Die shes aiciee steve ae oie/ore 11 8 9 7 6 3 9 12 

UR ae tial Sscthe Se ierevecausts 7 6 8 6 4 3 6 7 

ROM ree carrer acca Sis eke 6 4 4 2 3 0 i 7 

Ee yer yaa a avy7s ec avelecn aunts 5 1 3 2 4 0 1 3 

Bearer fe oro o 1a ots) ieee se crane sors 4 2 3 1 0 1 2 2 

DT ebdisiaia sistas ciate wsetecdue 9 0 1 5 0 0 1 5 

Geraci ii toc atatazere 3.0% 6 0 1 2 2 2 2 3 

Sree lero ecoia) 5010/6 Sarele are wit 3 2 1 6 4 0 2 6 

Beenie Resets adeicas al 2 2 1 3 3 0 0 2 

Serre ee stileiayc Socheie/efiysteice 3 2 1 5 3 2 1 1 

BROL ats fret erciateraiasc\reee oer 99 96 101 103 95 91 104 108 
WWleAS eens: bh as sore 10.9 12.9 12.9 12.0 12.3 13.6 W229 11.8 
SIPS ct! 2) visve wtesesers eieisse av cr 3 259) 2.7 3.8 3.4 2:3 2.6 SED 
SIVIEANS </o:ch sates ataisivieiess.c 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 

Critical Ratios, Cols. 2-5: Critical Ratios, Cols. 6-9: 

NC—R=4.7 NC — D=4.7 NC—R=3.6 NC—D=1.4 
NC—O=2.2 R—D=0.0 NC— O=1.3 R—D=+=1.9 
R—O=1.8 D—O=1.8 R—O=5.0 D—O=2.6 


sections excelled Section NC, by average margins of 2.0, 2.0, and 
1.1 examples. The differences between Sections NC and R and be- 
tween Sections NC and D are statistically reliable, but the differ- 
ence between Sections NC and O is not. 

On Test II (Table 6), given immediately at the end of the ex- 
perimental instruction on borrowing, two crutch sections, R and D, 
were superior to Section NC (R by a statistically reliable differ- 
ence), but Section O was inferior to Section NC. In other words, 
in accuracy, with and without borrowing, Section NC had caught 
up with and surpassed one of the crutch sections (namely, O) and 
was approaching another section (D), but was still far from equal- 
ling the third crutch section (R). 

After the lapse of about two weeks, without instruction on sub- 
traction, Test III was given. On the twelve examples of Part 1, 
all of a familiar type, Sections NC, R, and D were practically equiv- 
alent, and all of them were more accurate than Section O. (The 
only reliable differences are those between crutch sections.) On the 
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twelve examples of Part 2 (on which all use of the crutch was de- 
nied to Sections R, D, and O), the non-crutch children were some- 
what less successful than two of the crutch sections (R and D), 
but more successful than Section O. (Again the only reliable dif- 
ference is that between two crutch sections.) In Part 3, in which 


TABLE 7 


DisTrRIBUTION oF AccuRACY Scores on Test III, Four ExperiIMENTAL 
Sections; Parts 1, 2, anp 3, EAcH Part ConsIsTING oF TWELVE 
SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES 


Part 1, By SEcTIONS Part 2, By SEcTIONS Part 3, sy SEcTIONS 
Score 
NC R D oO NC R D O NC R D oO 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) | (11) | (12) | (13) 
A antennas 47 39 45 22 34 31 36 23 21 13 10 3 
ADS as atte 17 26 21 19 23 24 30 21 10 15 19 5 
LO i caore 15 11 13 21 12 13 11 11 7 14 12 10 
Dea 5 6 7 14 6 9 8 10 7 12 1l 5 
BM ya heteose 2 4 6 8 6 5 7 10 8 4 12 6 
Tice, eee 0 2 4 4 4 2 2 6 3 mn 11 6 
Gece seernee 1 0 4 5 3 1 3 6 7 4 4 14 
Brea eae 3 3 0 4 2 2 0 4 4 5 7 13 
A RE ata 2 1 0 2 2 3 1 2 rh a 3 5 
Brea rarcrastoe 0 1 0 1 2 0 2 4 5 4 Zz 2 
2s einapiepaecas 4 0 1 2 1 3 1 1 2 2 5 7 
Legs cee 1 1 0 1 2 1 0 M3 16 7 5 27 
Total. 97 94 | 101 103 97 94 101 103 97 94 | 101 103 
Means...... 10.3} 10.5] 10.6) 9.4) 9.9) 10.0) 10-3) 8.9) 7.3) 8.1) 8.0) 5.3 
Cdist. satin tine DOL (2251) S27) S286) ze ae ea BH) 323i C55: 
SMeans..... 0.3] 0:2) 0.2) 0,2). 0.3}, (0:3). (0:2) (073) ODOR Obaiemerd 
Critical Ratios: Part 1 Part 2 Part 3 
NC—R= 0.6 0.2 1.6 
NC— D= 0.8 a 1.4 
NC—O=> 2.5 2.4 4.0 
R—D= 0.4 0.8 0.2 
R—O= 4.0 2.6 6.7 
D—O= 4.3 Bao) 6.4 


all twelve examples were of an unfamiliar kind, requiring borrow- 
ing from hundreds and from both tens and hundreds, Sections R 
and D secured more correct answers than did Section NC, but the 
third crutch section, O, proved to be least accurate of all, its aver- 
age being less than the other three averages by statistically reliable 
amounts. 

The general picture of the situation may best be shown by means 
of a diagram or chart. For this purpose the averages in Tables 4, 
6, and 7 are converted into per cents by dividing by the number 
of examples in the test. Thus, the Pretest means of 16.3, 17.3, 
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16.8, 16.0 (for Sections NC, R, D, and O, respectively) become 
82, 87, 84, and 80 per cent when divided by 20, the number of ex- 
amples. In the case of Tests I and II the divisor is 15, there being 
that number of subtraction examples in each test; and in the three 
parts of Test III the divisor is 12. When the scores of the various 
sections are plotted from these per cents, the relative success of the 
crutch and of the non-crutch children is clearly revealed. Espe- 
cially emphatic is the relative loss of Section NC on Test I. The 
gain on Test II brings the non-crutch children back to their orig- 
inal efficiency, before they were taught to borrow, but leaves them 
somewhat below the level of Sections R and D, though higher than 
that of Section O. The relative position of the sections remains 
about the same on Test III, though the differences are accentuated 
on Part 3 of this test. 

The conclusions from the gross data seem to be these: So far 
as accuracy in subtraction alone is concerned, the crutch appears to 
have made important contributions in the early stages of learning to 
borrow (Test I). Greater experience with the process of borrowing 
during the next two weeks, however, enabled the non-crutch chil- 
dren to make good their initial loss, and actually to surpass the 
group of children whose use of the crutch was made optional (Sec- 
tion O, Test Il). The non-crutch children continued to gain after 
instruction on borrowing had been finished, until at the time of 
Test III they were fully equal to two of the crutch sections and 
better than the third section in the type of example with which 
they were familiar (Parts 1 and 2). On the types in which they 
had to borrow from hundreds and from both hundreds and tens 
(Part 3), they encountered greater difficulty than did Sections R 
and D, though less than did Section O. 


b. Relative success on the different examples in Test I 


As clearly shown in Figure 2, the borrowing crutch made its 
contribution to accuracy (if it made any at all) in the first stages 
of learning the process, that is, between the time when the process 
was introduced and the time when Test I was administered. Ac- 
cording to the scores on Test I, none of the crutch sections experi- 
enced loss in accuracy of subtractien, and one section (D) may 
even have improved in accuracy. Such, however, was not the case 
with Section NC: on Test I the non-crutch children showed con- 
siderably less accuracy than they had shown on the Pretest. 

In view of these facts it is a matter of some interest to deter- 
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Accuracy 
Percents 


80 


70 


60 


50 


Pretest Test I Test IL Test II 


Fic. 2. Percentage accuracy on various tests, Section NC vs. Sections 
D, and 
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mine precisely what happened in Test I. Among other questions 
were the ones discussed in the paragraphs immediately following: 
Were the crutch children generally superior to the non-crutch chil- 
dren in Test I? Were they superior in the borrowing examples, 
or in the nonborrowing examples, or in both? Also, were they 
consistently superior in either or both types of subtraction example? 

To answer these questions the test papers of all pupils in Sec- 
tion NC, numbering 121, were compared with the test papers of an 
equal sample’ from Sections R, D, and O. (Up to this time, it 
will be recalled, all crutch sections had had exactly the same in- 
struction.) The figures for the comparison are presented in Table 
8. The papers of Section NC showed 24 incorrect answers for Ex- 
ample 1, as compared with 14 for the sample of crutch children; the 


TABLE 8 


DIsTRIBUTION OF INCORRECT ANSWERS ON TEST I FoR THE 121 Pupits or 
Section NC AND FOR AN EQUIVALENT SAMPLE FROM SEcTIONS R, D, And O 





Example Number Section NC Sections R, D, and O 

(1) (2) (3) 
Mipgetees tetas areteyelara/crers olevecaialeis altlarelavavelereicin ag ee 24 14 
Id Pee hyo) act) al ns ci siciais-ataiah afutc,ove, o70i0se slates 30 16 
MII Ses ae Tots Sa reveSe hh aiata es 6 6 6k Us erepors a eaters! Soles) Ko 39 15 
PN et tere ae ae Rccettiath ere Rancsetaysiatele! aise ree 8/6 30 14 
eR Seyi cacnafenare s(eenin orn oi cisleieye)saxeraisiste, siele ls 20 11 
BOP errs sita cee cthim ore ss cee eaksiolaw ais at's aca 39 19 
Peace etiae rice ctereie tre ace asics sinis's bintace areca 39 13 
MUL RP Poe. eee rocatse VS ee ie lela tia cia vaii at ofet pou cava 38 14 
SN Zag eta Tee ois iste fold otal alt vars’c afhevslataie siaicie.s015'% 6 4 
Mt Os Veleic a ajarera/ere's amveiadecrelaea.t oie ee v0 19 17 
Pe cote sla cretstote dio raterasarate: ace crorot eps oye reteiasslais 46 17 
Mt och cies cai Sas chciete ie tte sie aphivieAalayin seeds 46 14 
ON ee ae aie bree ath Hie he ele alee cete es eiet the 31 12 
RB Reers rate afersrisis ais eidieislsleniersicts.ale saad devine se 43 25 
LO EY AP tate Acts tosses aia mates 5 Glalctetevaveraters’ avs 45 24 
‘otal! Incorrect: Answers... 2: .--...2.22c00000% 495 229 

Mean Incorrect Answers per Example.......... 33 15.3 


Borrowing Examples 
Motaliincormect’oo.0. eo seeiaot oad eee eats 389 169 
Mean Incorrect per Example............... 38.9 16.9 


Nonborrowing Examples 
SLOPANINCORRECE secisiare mnie sa siaeaiciale ehkisie «ce 106 60 
Mean Incorrect per Example.............. 21.2 12 


*Examples not requiring borrowing. 

*That this sample of 121 papers from Sections R, D, and O was a valid 
one was established by comparing the mean score and the S.D. of the sam- 
ple with the mean score and the S.D. of the entire sections on the Pretest. 
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corresponding figures for Example 3, the first of the nonborrowing 
examples, are 30 and 16 respectively. 

It will be observed that the crutch children were consistently 
superior in every one of the fifteen subtraction examples, regardless 
of whether borrowing was required. The ratios of incorrect an- 
swers for the two groups of children on the ten borrowing exam- 
ples is 38.9 to 16.9, or 2.3 to 1. The ratios for the five nonborrow- 
ing examples is 21.2 to 12, or 1.8 to 1. In other words, while the 
crutch children did better on the borrowing examples, they also did 
better on the older type of example in which no borrowing was re- 
quired. There seems to be some evidence, then, not only that the 
crutch made for greater accuracy in dealing with the type of ex- 
ample to which it applies (borrowing examples), but also that it 
prevented errors with a type of example to which it does not apply 


TABLE 9 


DIsTRIBUTION OF INCORRECT ANSWERS FoR HicH AND Low IQ Groups AND 
FoR HicH AND Low ArITHMETICAL ApsiLitry Groups (Accuracy) ; Test I 


AriraMeticay Apitity Groups 





IQ Groups (Accuracy, Pretest) 
Example Number 
High (113+) Low (98—) High (19+) Low (14—) 
NC R-D-O NC R-D-O NC R-D-O NC R-D-O 
(N=29) | (N==29) | (N=26) | (N=26) | (N=37) | (N=37) | (N=35) | (N=35) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
A pcs. s wahetnareran oats 4 2 6 4 3 2 13 8 
OS ie,elvonaitie arte na 7 2 10 5 6 Z 13 9 
boise Rye eitverene die ameeraelete 9 3 11 8 4 4 22 9 
Bes tiene aes Geeta 8 1 7 1 6 0 16 6 
SG iene Nets parte miee 2 1 6 4 4 U 8 4 
Bintereccisteis’s cape ciate arene “ 1 10 8 4 4 19 9 
Do stiysorssseianele eles tern 5 1 10 3 3 2 17 10 
Us is iammarcamiive sienna 6 3 6 4 6 2 16 ll 
OU 2s. fect sive ie eres 0 0 4 2 1 0 4 4 
R14 Tr) eae ae 6 2 4 Bilas 3 10 ll 
Doe ela promiace stsetehlesieisl site 6 2 14 6 8 3 21 13 
16 tesecSesenoe weware 9 3 15 3 7 5 22 6 
O17 i. sotere as pn ontaea nation 6 0 9 4 4 0 17 11 
18 ooh c.-2 ote, syerslalovoverereverere 9 7 12 6 8 5 19 8 
20 aichicinettlecie aioe 7 7 13 1 1 7 24 12 
Totals, Incorrect Answers. 88 35 137 67 68 39 241 131 


Mean Incorrect Answers 
Per Example All Types. 5rd 2.3 91 4.5 4.5 2.6 13.4 8.7 


Per Borrowing Examples 6.9 3.0 10.4 4.4 5.0 3.4 18.9 9.2 
Per Nonborrowing 
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(nonborrowing examples). Unlike the crutch children, the non- 
crutch children seem to have become confused in the face of the 
new process of borrowing and to have tended to make mistakes on 
examples which they were supposed to have mastered. Other evi- 
dence on this point will be presented in Section 3, below. 


c. Relative success of ability groups on Test I 

It is not unreasonable to infer that the value of the crutch, as 
demonstrated in paragraphs a and b above, may have been limited 
to pupils of inferior ability. As a matter of fact, opponents of such 
“learning aids” as the one here under investigation are quite clear 
in their statements that however useful these devices may be to 
slow pupils, they are not needed by more capable children. On this 
account the data assembled in Table 9 are of interest. 

In Columns 2 to 5 the relative success of high and of low IQ 
groups on Test I is open for study. The 29 pupils with the highest 
IQ's in Section NC are compared with a sample of 29 pupils from 
Sections R, D, and O who possessed comparable IQ’s; and similar 
groups with low IQ’s (below 98) are also compared. As one reads 
down the pairs of figures for incorrect answers on the fifteen ex- 
amples of Test I, one is impressed by the fact that in every instance 
except two (Examples 12 and 20 for the brighter group) the ad- 
vantage lies with the crutch children. The rows of data at the bot- 
tom of the table summarize the figures, but perhaps in form not 
readily susceptible to comparison; hence the ratios are given below: 


Ratios oF MEANS OF INCORRECT 
ANSWERS, FOR IQ Groups 


EXAMPLES NCwRD-O NC ve RD-O 
q) (2) (3) 
PE xamplesiea yang ctsteiclsteie wie oes), 6 ZIG): Fol) Al 
Borrowing Examples ............. ZeSncee 24:1 
Nonborrowing Examples .......... 3.802 1 Meal 


To consider first the data for the two brighter groups (Column 
2): regardless of type of example, the crutch enabled its users to 
surpass in accuracy the children who had not been taught the de- 
vice. In terms of mean number of incorrect answers, the ratios 
are all larger than 2 : 1. Especially interesting is the fact that the 
greatest difference appears to lie in the nonborrowing examples. 
While too much weight should not be attached to this comparison 
because of the small number of examples, it would seem that the 
crutch offered its greatest help to brighter pupils by holding steady 
their mastery of subtraction without borrowing. Be that as it may, 
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these data refute the argument that the crutch could have had little 
to offer brighter children. 

The ratios in Column 3, above, show that the crutch, as expected, 
did help the slower children. The differences in the ratios as be- 
tween the crutch and the non-crutch children are, however, not so 
large as in the case of children of high IQ. Moreover, with the 
low IQ groups the crutch seems to make its contribution chiefly to 
success with the new type of example. 

Columns 6 to 9 of Table 9 provide a basis for comparing the 
value of the crutch for children of high initial ability in arithmetic 
and for other children of low initial ability. Fourteen of the fifteen 
comparisons in the case of the high groups are in favor of the 
crutch children (the exception is Example 20), and the same num- 
ber of comparisons in the case of the low groups favor the crutch 
children (the exception is Example 12). The crutch then served 
the interests of both the more capable and the less capable, not the 
latter alone. 

The summary of ratios below is similar to that for the IQ 
groups just presented. The greater difference in the ratios for the 


Ratios oF MEANS oF INCORRECT 
ANSWERS, FOR ARITHMETIC 
AsiLity Groups 


EXAMPLES NCsRD-O NC ve R-D-0 
(1) (2) (3) 
JANIE xa ples! eran acest ei we eee 17 Loe 
Borrowing examples. ieee 1ST lier 
Nonborrowing Examples ......... Seem Lsyaal 


high ability groups is in the case of the nonborrowing examples, 
and for the low ability groups, in the case of the borrowing exam- 
ples. These trends agree with those reported for IQ groups, but 
the differences are not so large. 


Conclusion of Section 1 

The comparisons reported in the three parts of this section re- 
late to accuracy alone. On this point they show (1) that the 
crutch made important contributions in the early stages of learning 
to borrow. The advantage held by the crutch children persisted, 
in the case of two crutch sections, through Test II, but for all prac- 
tical purposes was gone when Test III was given. (2) In the early 
stages of learning the crutch contributed to greater accuracy both 
(a) by facilitating higher scores on the new kind of subtraction 
examples and (b) by preventing loss of control over computation 
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with older kinds of subtraction examples. (3) The usefulness of 
the crutch was by no means confined to the less able pupils. On the 
contrary, it seems also to have benefited children with high 1Q’s 
and children of superior initial ability in computation. There is 
some evidence too that it rendered its chief assistance to the brighter 
and the more capable children by preventing losses on familiar kinds 
of examples, and to the slower and less capable children by making 
borrowing easier. 


2. EVIDENCE ON RATE OF SUBTRACTION 


The question in this section of Chapter III is: Did use of the 
crutch influence rate of subtracting favorably, unfavorably, or not 
at all? Again, as in the case of accuracy of work, an answer to 
the question is sought in a comparison of the scores made by the 
crutch and the non-crutch children on Tests I, II, and III. Dis- 
tributions of rate scores are found in Tables 10 and 11. 

On the Pretest (Table 5) the four sections were shown to have 
been equal in their rate of computation; on the average the four 
sections all completed twenty examples before the time signal was 
given. The results on Test I (Columns 2-5, Table 10) reveal the 
initial effects of use of the crutch. Again all sections proved to be 
equal in rate of work. About two weeks later on Test II, Sections 
NC and D had pulled away from the other two sections, and by 
statistically reliable differences (Columns 6-9). Section R was 
markedly slower on the test than was any other section. Section O 
also lost ground relatively. The comparative rates of work on the 
three parts of Test III are given in Table 11. 

In order better to show the differences between the crutch and 
the non-crutch children Figure 3 has been constructed. The rate 
scores of the various sections on each test have been made compa- 
rable by dividing the median rate scores of the four sections by the 
number of examples in each test. Thus, the medians of 20 on the 
Pretest have all been divided by 21, as has also been done in the 
case of Test I and Test II. The median scores on the three parts 
of Test III have been divided by 13.? 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact to be observed in Figure 3 
is the exact equivalence of the rate scores on Test I. At first glance 
this situation would hardly have been expected. After all, the chil- 


? Comparisons may be made between Test I and II, but not between the 
parts of Test III and either of the earlier tests. The reason is that while 
the number of examples and the time limits were the same for Test I and II, 
they differ as between those tests and Test III. 
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TABLE 10 


DistRIBUTION OF RATE Scores ON Tests I anv II, Four EXxperRIMENTAL 
Sections; Twenty ExAmpLes (Bota AppITION AND SUBTRACTION) 


Test I, sy Sections Test II, py Sections 
Score 
NC R D oO NC R D oO 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Dried eats cei terete cutis eke 17 15 13 20 28 13 30 32 
DOS eh cera sitar 16 18 19 13 27 11 36 15 
LO aie retinas cake cares 5 5 6 2 4 2 6 4 
eer ees esis Gone 6 5 8 9 3 6 2 9 
Li Tevede at ceases let ce 6 een 8 5 ll 8 4 4 4 5 
MGI selon se teicversiave le wtuieraha ts 11 4 8 4 7 8 4 5 
AB Ante e atari 7 8 7 6 4 7 2 4 
MA cts ehiatneletiodas cael 9 5 4 8 4 10 3 4 
LER Oe See ote eereuc 4 7 7 3 0 6 5 9 
MDs ote sre acesteiilat «anaes 2 4 3 4 4 7 5 4 
ML Segaralordin ererersareeayaaee 5 4 5 4 3 1 2 5 
MOL ccishels enemies 5 8 4 4 5 1 3 4 
OO ae ceercte etree 2 2 1 12 2 2 0 2 
Bheivelasdascmateronts 1 5 4 2 0 5 0 3 
TRidctate nats ne etoelaet oars 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 2 
Gi Seether 1 0 1 0 0 3 1 0 
Sis crche ners cisccyarsieiiaeiaiaie acs 0 1 0 3 0 2 1 1 
Totaley. ised nce. 99 96 101 103 95 91 104 108 
Medians ty) asta 17 17 17 17 20 15 20 18 
QBs ie dts valara eateries ents 3.0 3.5 3.0 4.5 Za) 3.5 aES 3.5 
PE: Mdn,> 222. <= 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.3 


*All pupils who completed the test before the time signal are arbitrarily credited with rate scores of 
twenty-one examples. 
Since all the medians in Cols. 2-5 are the same, the Critical Ratios on Test [ are all 0. 
The Critical Ratios for Cols. 6-9 are: 
NC—R= 10.0 NC— D=0.0 NC—O=4.8 
R—D=$ 11.1 R— O0O=6.0 D—O=5.6 


dren in the three crutch sections, all taught alike up to this time, 
had to write out a rather complicated series of operations before 
subtracting. On the other hand, the non-crutch children could pro- 
ceed at once to subtract. Yet, the rate scores of both groups of 
children are the same. The explanation seems to be that at this 
stage in learning it required no longer actually to make the changes 
in the examples than it did to think through the process. Viewed 
this way, the agreements are not so surprising. 

After Test I, the children of Sections NC and D made almost 
identical rate scores. Use of the crutch had now been denied the 
D-children, and they were able to subtract as rapidly as were the 
children who had never been taught the crutch. This was not true, 
however, in the case of Sections R and O, whose records will be 
more fully considered in Section 4 of the chapter. 
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Percents 


70 


Part | 2 3 
Pretest Test I Test I Test IL 


Fic. 3. Rate percentages on various tests, Section NC vs. Sections 
R, D, and 
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TABLE 11 


DistrIBUTION OF RATE Scores ON Test III, Four ExpERIMENTAL SECTIONS; 
TWELVE SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES IN EACH OF THE THREE PARTS OF THE TEST 


Parr 1, sy Sections Part 2, sy SEcTIONS Part 3, py SECTIONS 
Score 

NC R D oO NC R D oO NC R D oO 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) } (10) | (11) | (12) | (13) 

MTS attra 33 26 29 27 29 14 34 28 16 1 12 13 

Dracaena 20 24 28 21 19 25 30 19 14 12 22 9 

ML peat 5 4 3 13 6 12 9 10 7 6 12 8 

LOU tree cre 7 ll 8 8 4 12 7 15 12 10 14 7 

OF etter 8 8 8 10 14 10 7 6 7 8 10 13 

Bi Meat 9 5 7 2 13 2 5 4 11 17 13 8 

Dice era 8 7 11 8 4 6 7 7 12 18 8 13 

Gicracgeneietele 4 6 4 9 6 7 2 6 11 YE 4 8 

DS ohena eveietcls 1 1 1 3 0 2 0 3 3 4 3 10 

Me eit esstekis 2 2 2 2 ze 4 0 5 4 11 3 14 

Motale@isnic sean 97 94 101 103 97 94 101 103 97 94 101 103 

Medians...... 12 12 12 11 ll 11 12 11 10 8 10 7 
Qa. cecinrccnce 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0) 2-5 1.5 Leo) 2.0) 25 1.5 2.0 225 
Pie Mans 0.3 0.3 Ons) 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 


*All pupils who completed a test part before the time signal are arbitrarily credited with a rate score 
of thirteen examples. 
None of the Critical Ratios for Part 1 are reliable. 
Two Critical Ratios for Part 2 are reliable: 
—D=3:.5; —oO=3. 
Four Critical Ratios for Part 3 are reliable: 
N 6 NC — O=7.2 R—D=5.6 D—O=7.2 


In summary, it may be said that the crutch had no effect at all 
upon rate of work for a short period after the process of borrowing 
had been introduced ; likewise, that early use of the crutch imposed 
no later speed handicap upon children (Section D) once they were 
forbidden to use it; but that later the requirement of regular use 
(Section R) and the making of its use optional (Section O) both 
affected rate of work harmfully. 


3. EVIDENCE ON UNDERSTANDING OF BORROWING IN 
SUBTRACTION 


The measures thus far presented have been those which describe 
the efficiency of subtraction. That is to say, they reveal how ac- 
curately and how rapidly the experimental subjects were able to 
subtract. But they reveal nothing at all concerning the relative de- 
gree to which the crutch and the non-crutch children understood 
what they were doing when they borrowed. It is of course possible 
to argue that understanding is not an essential aspect of the ability 
to borrow in subtraction, that all that is necessary is mechanical 
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proficiency, and that the final test of learning is not whether chil- 
dren see sense in what they are doing, but rather whether they can 
compute correctly and quickly. Still, even those who deny the im- 
portance of an intelligent grasp of the principles of computation 
will hardly object to a device which yields this product, provided 
that it imposes no penalty upon efficiency. 

Sections 7 and 2 of this chapter have certainly demonstrated that 
the crutch does not impair accuracy and rate of work. The ques- 
tion for this section, then, is: Does use of the crutch make for a 
better understanding of the process of borrowing? Evidence of two 
kinds will be considered: (a) that from test papers, on the compara- 
tive susceptibility of crutch and non-crutch children to various er- 
rors, and (b) that from teachers, on the usefulness of the crutch 
for putting meaning into the process of borrowing. The second 
kind of evidence is drawn from the teachers’ logs. 


a. Relative susceptibility to errors on Test I 


Table 12 contains an analysis of the test papers for Section NC 
and the sample of Sections R, D, and O used in Table 8. This 
analysis was intended to reveal types of error made in working the 
examples of Test I. The first row of the table is read as follows: 
In Example 1 (the first example requiring borrowing) 15 non- 
crutch children and 1 crutch child failed to borrow as needed; the 
same number of combination errors (10) appeared on the papers 
of both groups; 2 non-crutch children and 3 crutch children made 
reversal errors (subtracted the minuend figure from the larger sub- 
trahend figure) ; 2 crutch children made errors peculiar to the use 
of the device; the totals are 27 errors for non-crutch and 16 for 
crutch children. The table is divided so as to facilitate compari- 
sons between the groups on borrowing and on nonborrowing ex- 
amples. 

Several facts of importance are to be found in the table. First, 
a comparison of totals shows that the non-crutch children made 495 
errors to the 242 made by the crutch children; the ratio is almost 
exactly 2:1. On the nonborrowing examples the ratio is 1.2:1 
(80:67), and on the borrowing examples, 2.4:1 (415:175). Here 
again is evidence that Section NC not only found borrowing more 
difficult than did the crutch children, but also that they seemed to 
suffer some loss of accuracy in dealing with supposedly familiar 
kinds of subtraction. 

The next comparisons of importance are on the various types 
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of error listed at the top of the table. The data in Columns 2 and 3 
are especially interesting: the non-crutch children were twenty-one 
times as likely as were the crutch children to fail to borrow when 
the example called for this process. Unmistakably, the crutch was 


TABLE 12 


Types or Error 1N SUBTRACTION EXAMPLES, Test I; Secrion NC Comparep 
WITH A COMPOSITE oF SEcTIoNsS R, D, anv O 


Failure Unnec- |Added One| Combina- Crutch* 
to essary or More tion Reversals | Errors Totals 
Borrow | Borrowing Digits Errors 
Example Tf deci nl] Wns | uu] lO |g 
Number NC |R-D-O} NC |R-D-O} NC |R-D-O} NC |R-D-O] NC |R-D-O} R-D-O | NC |R-D-O 
(1) (2)} (3) | (4) ] (5) | ()} (7) | (8) } (9) =| (0)) (11) (12) | (13)}) (14) 
Borrowing 
Merieh toes aatetaterts 15 1 10} 10 2 3 2 27 16 
Bd rapist ays 24 2 13 9 rf 5 3 46 | 17 
Sisieantesaevnie maavetete 17 2 1 6 3 5 4 3 30} ll 
Bite naa orleans 26 2 1 8 6 | 10 9 2 45 | 20 
Di eteseratexe sie setete 18 1 11 5 8 5 3 JRhre Ls 
Pliskise cteeeter 25 1 7| 10 7 4 2 40| 16 
MSR ae eset 29 1 7 6 9 |) 10 2 46] 18 
WG year trtentors 30 1 1 9 3 9 7 2 49) 13 
LBs ces eaten ete 24 3 9} 10 Di ate) 3 46 | 27 
20 is cccbl.Giieac eke 26 5 1 9} 10) eal 7 2 48 | 24 
Totals open ccee 234 11 6 9 DN SI 72 E77 a 6 24 1415 | 175 
Nonborrowing 
Bis vtere ap letters 5 7 3 225 9 1 33 19 
Gaz siatitaarepicts 4 7 1 16 3 22 ll 
Vike ysie erecta 3 i 1 1 1 1 5 5 
Lei ae 5 8 15 8 ike 1 200) Sl7 
VStar aoc ee 1 4 22 5 10 4 2 15 
Totals foi stan: 18} 29 6 3 79 | 26 | 10 4 5 80 | 67 





Grand Totals....}234 | 11 | 24} 29 | 15 5 |168} 98 | 87} 70 29 {495 | 242 


*The ‘“‘Crutch Errors” were limited of course to Sections R, D, and O; they represent errors which 
resulted from imperfect mastery of the crutch itself. They are: (1) Subtracted the crutch “1” from the 
subtrahend digit (8 cases); (2) Failed to subtract from one figure in the minuend (2 cases); (3) Failed to 
subtract after altering minuend figure (1 case); (4) Separated tens figures into two columns because of 
unnecessary borrowing (6 cases), and (5) Made a subtraction error in altering minuend figure (12 cases). 


of value to its users: its use revealed at once the need for borrow- 
ing, a need which was by no means clear to the non-crutch children. 
On the other hand, the use of the crutch tended, according to Col- 
umns 4 and 5, to make its users prone to borrow when this was not 
necessary. The difference between the sections is, however, imma- 
terial since the number of such errors is small. Likewise, the data 
in Columns 6 and 7 may be passed over. 

Columns 8 and 9: The non-crutch children made 1.7 combination 
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errors for each such error made by the crutch children. The ratios 
in the borrowing examples are 1.2:1, and in the nonborrowing, 3:1. 
Here then is another striking difference between the two groups of 
children. Once more the behavior of the non-crutch children reveals 
disturbance of a serious character in the face of a new and none- 
too-well understood procedure. The crutch children made an aver- 
age total of 7.2 combination errors per example in the borrowing 
examples as compared with 5.2 errors in the nonborrowing exam- 
ples. This variation is in the expected direction. On the other 
hand, the non-crutch children made 15.8 errors on the latter kind 
of example, the familiar kind, as compared with 8.9 such errors in 
the new type; and this condition is hardly the expected one. Ap- 
parently combinations previously learned simply would not “work” 
correctly in the general confusion aroused by an unintelligible task. 

The data in Columns 10-11 on Reversals manifest no important 
differences between the two groups of children. The figures in 
Column 12 show that the crutch children made a total of 29 er- 
rors peculiar to the use of the crutch, these errors being distrib- 
uted among five types. While there is no point in ignoring the 
existence of these errors—they must be charged up against the use 
of the crutch—their number is small and argues for dismissal with 
but a word. The most frequent of the errors occurred twelve times ; 
it consisted in a subtraction error in altering the minuend. The 
teacher who teaches the crutch may well be warned against the 
probable but infrequent appearance of this error. In a word, this 
error (and the others listed below the table) are largely of signifi- 
cance to the teacher who decides to teach the crutch as an initial 
aid in borrowing. 

To conclude this discussion of Table 12: here are found the rea- 
sons for the consistent superiority of the crutch children on Test I. 
In the first place, use of the crutch seems to have insured borrowing 
when borrowing was necessary (and thus explains the advantage 
of the crutch children on the borrowing examples of Test I). In 
the second place, it made more sensible the general procedure of 
borrowing, and so prevented confusion and loss of skills already 
developed (and so explains the superiority of the crutch children 
on the nonborrowing examples). 


b. Teachers’ opinions of the crutch as an aid to understanding 


The teachers of Sections R, D, and O were never directly ques- 
tioned concerning their views of the worth of the crutch. The fol- 
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lowing voluntary statements, taken for the most part from their logs, 
are therefore the more significant. 
Teachers of R-sections : 


1. “The children liked the crutch. One child said, ‘I like this kind.’ 
Another said, ‘Isn’t it easy?’ Still another thought it made subtraction 
easier.” This teacher reported also that once children had learned the 
crutch, there was a tendency for them to become more interested in 
checking answers. The reason was not given. 

One interesting incident occurred in this class. A newcomer in the 
group worked an example without the crutch. The other children said 
that the solution was “wrong.” The teacher then showed the solution 
to be correct. ‘Then the children, some of them, began to try their hand 
in working without the crutch, but they forgot to lessen the ‘top number’ 
by one.” In other words, they needed the services of the crutch. 

2. Use of the crutch “helped the slower pupils amazingly. Only one 
or two failed to get the first example correct.” 

3. “I had no trouble getting the children to use the crutch. It seemed 
to them to be a perfectly natural thing to do.” 

4. “I encountered little trouble in explaining borrowing with the help 
of the crutch. . . . Its use made for greater accuracy of work than had 
ever before been shown by any of my classes.” 


Teachers of D-sections: 


1. “The pupils followed the crutch method very well except for four 
slow, failing children.” 

2. “The crutch helped the children to understand borrowing, espe- 
cially the slower children.” 

3. “IT have always used this crutch in teaching borrowing, and have 
found it to be helpful. ... The pupils learned it easily and seemed to 
understand very well what they were doing.” Later, at the time of 
Test IV: “The value of the crutch for my teaching is that I have found 
that subtraction mechanics are more readily understood with its use in 
introducing borrowing.” 

4. “The children learned the crutch easily . . . but some got so ab- 
sorbed in marking out numbers that they didn’t look to see if this was 
necessary.” 


Teachers of O-sections: 


1. “The children caught on to borrowing very easily by using the 
crutch.” 

2. “The children learned to borrow easily, and made few mistakes 
from the start.” Later, at the time of Test IV: “I do not think any 
child has been hurt by it. I am inclined to think the weak children 
were benefited.” 

3. No log report, but this statement at the time of Test IV: “I am 
positive that teaching children to subtract with the use of the crutch 
makes borrowing much easier for them.” 

4. “T expect always hereafter to teach borrowing with the crutch.” 
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There seems to be general agreement among the teachers that 
the crutch was of service in explaining borrowing. On this, the 
teachers’ opinions confirm the data presented earlier in the chapter, 
except at one point. The teachers rather imply that the crutch 
was useful chiefly, if not wholly, for the slower pupils, whereas it 
has been shown to have been useful to all levels of ability. It may 
well be that the teachers merely were more sensitive to the needs 
of the less capable children, or that the latter pupils more obviously 
revealed the help they found in it. 

The weight which will be allowed this evidence from teachers 
will depend upon the reader’s evaluation of teachers’ opinions. In 
an investigation of this kind unsolicited support for an experimental 
device seems, to the writers at least, to be of considerable importance. 


4. VALUE OF THE CRUTCH UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Thus far in the chapter the discussion has been held as closely 
as possible to comparisons between the crutch and the non-crutch 
children. In the following paragraphs attention will be given to the 
three crutch sections which were taught exactly alike until imme- 
diately after Test I. From that time on, Section R continued as 
before to use the crutch under specific directions from the teachers 
to do so in all assigned subtraction examples which required borrow- 
ing. Section D, however, was denied use of the crutch. While no 
penalties were to be applied (in order to avoid unwholesome emo- 
tional conflicts), these children clearly understood that they were 
to abandon the crutch. In the meantime, the children of Section 
O had been shown how to borrow without the crutch and they were 
allowed to adopt the shorter form if they wished to, but only if 
they wished to. 

Obviously, these differences in instruction for Sections R, D, 
and O were introduced for a purpose. One reason was to study 
the effect of teachers’ attitudes toward the crutch on the persistence 
or disappearance of the device. This problem will be treated in the 
next chapter. Another reason was to ascertain the effect of differ- 
ing teachers’ attitudes toward the crutch on efficiency (accuracy and 
rate) of subtraction. This latter problem is the subject to be con- 
sidered here. Stated as a question, the problem is: Supposing that 
the crutch is taught in introducing the process of borrowing, should 
its later use be insisted upon, or should it be prohibited, or should 
its use be left to the desires and preferences of the children them- 
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selves? In answering these questions the reader will find especially 
helpful Figure 2 on page 30 and Figure 3 on page 37. Of necessity, 
the discussion of these figures and of the data upon which they are 
based will duplicate much that has been said in the foregoing sec- 
tions of this chapter. The casual reader, therefore, may prefer to 
skip the next twelve paragraphs and to read only the “conclusion” 
beginning on page 46. 


Variation in accuracy 


Generally speaking, Section R made the best accuracy record 
of the three crutch sections. On Test II the children of this sec- 
tion increased their accuracy by a substantial margin. This gain 
is of course not surprising: after all, if the crutch helped at all 
so far as accuracy is concerned, continued use of it for a time 
should have had just this effect. On Part 1 of Test III the R- 
section children maintained a high degree of accuracy, though there 
was some loss from Test II. A larger loss occurred on Part 2, 
and a still larger loss on Part 3. The loss on Part 2, when they 
were told that they might not use the crutch, may mean that most 
of the children were still dependent upon the device and could not 
get along without it. Or, it may mean that even for the children 
who had discarded the crutch the unusual prohibition on the part of 
the teacher disconcerted them and lowered the quality of their work. 
The solution of the problem thus lies in their reliance upon, or 
their freedom from, the crutch at this stage in their learning. Data 
on this point will be presented in the next chapter. 

Next to Section R, Section D made the best accuracy record 
of the crutch sections. On Test I these children equalled the me- 
dian accuracy score of Section R. When then they were denied fur- 
ther use of the crutch, they maintained the quality of their work 
(Test II), though they failed to show any gain in accuracy, as was 
the case with Section R. The fact that on Part 1 of Test III they 
were able to raise their accuracy score may be interpreted as mean- 
ing that they had been forbidden use of the crutch a little too soon, 
so that only by rather extended practice were they able to reach 
what may be considered a satisfactory level of accuracy. 

The reactions of the D-section children to Part 2 of Test III 
are interesting. These children, like those in Sections R and O, 
were told that they could not use the crutch for the twelve examples 
in this part. In spite of the fact that by this time they had almost 
unanimously gotten away from the crutch, and in spite of the fact 
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that they were subtracting in examples of a familiar type, these 
children showed a loss of two points in accuracy percentage. 

The records of the O-sections are ambiguous. The children of 
these sections were apparently not the equal of those in the R- and 
D-sections. On the Pretest Section O had the poorest accuracy 
mean of any of the four experimental sections, it being 1.3 less than 
the mean of Section R and .8 less than that of Section D. The 
first of these differences was nearly reliable (Critical Ratio — 2.9). 
On Test I, while the three crutch sections were still being taught 
exactly alike, its mean score was 12.0 as compared with 12.9 for 
both Section R and Section D. The apparent weakness of Section 
O makes it impossible to interpret relative changes in accuracy as 
purely the result of differences in instruction with respect to the 
crutch. 

The children of the O-sections were allowed to decide, after 
Test I, whether they would retain or reject the crutch. As will be 
shown later, they tended steadily to abandon the device. In doing 
so, however, they failed as a section to show any increase in ac- 
curacy ; instead, their accuracy means were one percentage point less 
on Test II than on Test I, and one percentage point less on Part 
1 of Test III than on Test IJ. On Parts 2 and 3 they showed the 
same lowering of quality of work which characterized all other 
sections, but the loss on Part 3 was of great size. 

It is rather dangerous to hazard generalizations regarding the 
comparative accuracy of the three crutch sections. The facts for 
Section R seem to suggest that long-continued use of the crutch 
has few if any harmful consequences on accuracy. The facts for 
Section D may mean that it is possible to deny use of the crutch 
too soon, and the facts for Section O may mean that indecisiveness 
with regard to use of the crutch (that is, absence of specific direc- 
tions from the teacher) may impair efficiency. 


Variation in rate 


For the study of differences in rate of work among the crutch 
sections Figure 3, page 37, summarizes the facts. 

The three crutch sections, being taught alike at first, showed 
exactly the same rate of work on Test I, and the same rate of work 
as was exhibited by the non-crutch children. This unexpected 
agreement of crutch and non-crutch children has already been com- 
mented upon (see pp. 35 and 36). 

On Test II, Section D, denied the crutch, showed a great gain 
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in rate of work, as might have been anticipated. Section R, still 
using the crutch, would hardly have been expected to show much 
of a gain in rate, but they could not at all have been expected to 
show a great loss in rate, as was the actual fact. Section O, left 
to decide for themselves whether they would use the crutch, showed 
a slight increase in rate, which can be thought of as due to the 
rather uncertain abandonment of the device by some of the children. 

On Part 1 of Test III, the children of Section R showed a re- 
markable recovery, equalling in rate the record of Section D, On 
the supposition that the R-children were still using the crutch, as 
they were directed to do, this gain in rate is difficult to account for. 
If, however, the children of this section were surrendering the device 
(and this was the case), their rate gain is more understandable. 
Unlike Sections R and D, Section O proceeded to work at the same 
pace as before. 

Denial of the use of the crutch on Part 2 had no effect on the 
rate of Section O, or of Section D (the latter having long been 
accustomed to work without it), though as shown in Figure 1 both 
sections suffered in accuracy of work. In Section R apparently 
enough of the children were still dependent upon the crutch to be 
affected harmfully by its prohibition. 

All three crutch sections naturally were slowed up by the new 
examples of Part 3, the effect being greatest on Sections O, R, and 
D in the order given. 


Conclusion 


If the data on relative rate of work are placed alongside of 
those on relative accuracy of work, the effects of varying attitudes 
toward continued use of the crutch may be noted. (1) If the crutch 
is taught and then is required for a comparatively long period of 
time (Section R), a high degree of accuracy may be expected, 
though for obvious reasons not as many examples will be done in 
a given period of time. (2) If the crutch is taught and is then 
denied (Section D), there will not at once be improvement in ac- 
curacy, but there will be an understandable gain in rate of work. 
(3) If the crutch is taught and then its use is made optional (Sec- 
tion O), there seems to be little effect either on accuracy or on 
rate of work. The third conclusion is questionable, however, by 
reason of uncertainty as to the actual equality of Section O with 
Sections R and D. 
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CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER III 


In this chapter two types of comparison have been reported, 
namely, comparisons between crutch and non-crutch children, and 
comparisons among the three different groups of crutch children. 
Most of these comparisons have been made in terms of efficiency 
of work. 

1. With regard to accuracy, the crutch has been shown to have 
made important contributions in the early stages of learning to 
borrow. That is, at first the crutch children as a group were able 
to secure more correct answers in subtraction than were the non- 
crutch children. In the case of two of the crutch sections this ac- 
curacy advantage was held, though with lessening degree, to the 
end of the experiment. Moreover, the contribution of the crutch 
was (a) consistent and (b) general. It was consistent in that it 
enabled its users to be more accurate both with borrowing and 
with nonborrowing examples, probably by enabling them better to 
discriminate between the two types of example. It was general in 
that its beneficial effects were experienced both by the bright and 
by the slow, and both by those superior and by those those inferior 
in arithmetic ability. 

2. With regard to rate of work, the evidence is that at first 
the crutch imposes no handicap. On the contrary, apparently at 
this time the thought processes involved in borrowing mentally, as 
was done by Section NC, are as complicated, cumbersome, and 
time-consuming as are the activities of making actual changes in 
the minuends. As non-crutch children became more familiar with 
the mechanics of borrowing, they overtook and surpassed in rate of 
work the children who continued to use the crutch, but not those 
who for one reason or another had discarded it. That is to say, 
initial use of the crutch is not uneconomical; nor does it have detri- 
mental effects on rate which persist after its use has been discon- 
tinued. 

3. Comparisons between crutch and non-crutch children were 
also made on the basis of their relative understanding of the process 
of borrowing. On this point some of the findings have already been 
suggested in paragraph 1 above: the children who used the device 
not only were able to make higher scores on borrowing examples, 

® The record of the third crutch section, Section O, is quite different from 
the records of the other two, a condition which may in part be due to cor- 
responding differences in teachers’ attitudes toward continued use of the 


crutch, but which is probably more largely due to general inferiority in 
arithmetic. 
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but they were protected from loss of efficiency with familiar non- 
borrowing: examples. Confirmation was given this conclusion by 
the results of comparing the errors made by children in the NC- 
section with those made by a selected sample of R-, D-, and O-sec- 
tion children. It was found that the non-crutch children failed to 
borrow when they should have twenty-one times as often as did the 
crutch children, and that in their general confusion attendant upon 
learning a but slightly understood process, the former lost control 
even over the basic subtraction combinations which they were sup- 
posed to have mastered. 

4. The relative success of the three crutch sections in learning 
to borrow has been so recently considered and summarized as to 
make unnecessary a repetition of the findings at this point. 

In general, the showing made by the crutch was surprisingly 
good. As judged in the usual terms of efficiency, or in the less usual 
terms of understanding, the crutch seems unmistakably to have bene- 
fited its users. Even the common objection that such a device se- 
riously and permanently reduces rate of work appears not to be 
grounded in fact in this instance. If a decision had to be reached as 
to whether this particular crutch should be taught, the answer would 
have to be in the affirmative. But there is one important aspect of 
the problem which has not yet been considered, namely, whether 
the crutch persisted as a habit in the subtraction behavior of its 
users. Evidence on this question will be adduced in Chapter IV. 
And in Chapter V the significance of the findings reported in this 
chapter will be considered—its significance both for the teaching 
of arithmetic and for learning theory in general. 


CHAPTER IV 


PERSISTENCE OF THE CRUTCH 


Common arguments against crutches can be grouped under two 
heads: (1) they do not facilitate learning; indeed, they may be as 
difficult to learn as is the process they are supposed to simplify ; 
and (2) they remain as fixed habits to interfere permanently with 
efficient performance. In so far as these objections apply to the 
subtraction crutch here under investigation, the first group of ob- 
jections have been met. It remains to determine whether the crutch 
tended to persist or tended to disappear. 

The answer to the question (like the answers to the questions 
raised in Chapter III) is significant not merely for arithmetic in- 
struction, but for valid learning theory. If this crutch should be 
found to have long outlasted its usefulness, there would be grounds, 
not only to oppose teaching it in arithmetic, but also to insist even 
more strongly than has been done upon the acceptance and applica- 
tion of a certain view of the learning process. According to this 
view, we should always, and only, learn precisely what we intend 
later to do. The character of the ultimate reaction therefore should 
set the reaction pattern for the beginner ; the beginner should adopt 
this pattern at the outset and practice it unswervingly until he has 
mastered it. Naturally, he will not be exposed to other less mature, 
less adult-like patterns, for then, just as naturally, he will practice 
these less desirable responses and may never attain the final pattern, 
or attain it only at tremendous expense. 

According to this conception of learning, work procedures of 
the type represented by the subtraction crutch are viewed with alarm, 
and quite reasonably so. They certainly do not resemble the final 
pattern, anything but that; and therefore practice on them can only 
be injurious. Habits will be formed which must later be broken, 
and this breaking of habits, if accomplished at all, is done at a cost 
for which there is no compensation. The possibility that children 
may grow away from these immature habits is not to be considered 
seriously. Indeed, the question may be asked: Why should children 
do anything of the kind? What is there about the crutch, or about 
the child, or about his development which should make the learner 
abandon a device which he has mastered? Does not the Law of 
Exercise (under any of its names) unequivocally predict that what 
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is practiced is learned? How then can practice on a form of be- 
havior contribute to its eventual disappearance ? 

And so, it is worth while to see what happened to this subtrac- 
tion crutch. Did the children tend to give it up? If they did, or 
some of them did, under what conditions, and what kind of children 
discarded it? Did it tend to appear regularly or irregularly in late 
work? If so, under what conditions? These and other related ques- 
tions are the topics in this chapter, which is divided into four 
sections : 


1. Retention of the crutch (p. 50) ; 

2. Characteristics of short-time and long-time users of the 
crutch ((p. 59)’; 

3. Difficulty of abandoning the crutch (p. 59); and 

4. Conditions of late occurrence of the crutch (p. 64) 


1, RETENTION OF THE CRUTCH 


It can be stated at once and definitely that the crutch did not 
persist to the degree which opponents of such devices have led us 
to expect. On the contrary, the tendency to use it decreased steadily 
from the time when it was taught. Two tabulations reveal this fact 
clearly. 


Per cents of children not using crutch 


Table 13 contains one kind of tabulation. To secure the figures 
of the table, the practice pages and ‘the test papers of each child in 
the crutch sections were analyzed to see whether he had or had not 
used the crutch. He was counted as having used it if the device 
appeared even in a single example and even if it appeared in some 
shortened form (such as alteration of the tens’ figure without in- 
sertion of the small “1” before the ones’ figure). It should be noted 
that the per cents are for children who did not use the crutch. 

Having been told, after Test I, that they could no longer use 
the crutch, the children of Section D naturally tended to discard 
it, but the degree of completeness with which they did this is little 
short of amazing. The records of the other two sections are no 
less interesting. By the time they took Test III, 17 out of 20 children 
in Section O were no longer using the crutch; 86.4 per cent had 
given it up voluntarily. At the same time even the R-children were 
tending to get along without it, for 7 out of 20 no longer used it. 


Persistence of the Crutch oH 


TABLE 13 


Per CENTS oF CHILDREN WHo Dip Not Use THE CRUTCH ON PRACTICE 
Paces AND ON Test I DurING THE EXPERIMENT PROPER 


Per Cents Not Usinc THE Crutcu, By SECTIONS 
— 


Measuring Instrument 


R D O 

() (2) (3) (4) 
Practice: Page Ts .'isc.0 se ccee sas 0.9 0.0 0.9 
BU ee By Dieses cyte tafaic/atavciereiy ©) diets sai ays 6.2 0.9 6.3 
practice) bagels esac acter 1.8 100.0 70.5 
BO em tal oo stares Mohr tus coiaistoune eran 12.6 99.1 81.0 
Mestenll Part dees cece cns 37.7 100.0 86.4 


Total uses of the crutch 


The figures in Table 14, even better than those in Table 13, 
testify to the extent to which the crutch was abandoned. In Table 
14 the unit is the individual example instead of the individual pupil. 
The per cents reveal the degree to which the crutch was employed 
at six different times between the early part of December and the 
middle of May. 

Practice Page I consisted of twenty textbook examples which 
were solved as seatwork immediately after the crutch was taught. 
All the examples called for borrowing. When the examples were 
assigned, the children were not instructed whether they should or 
should not use the crutch. Suggestions on this point were carefully 
avoided. Nevertheless, it was supposed that they would use it 
since they had been required until then to do so in all their work. 
And this is what they did. The children in Section R used the 
crutch, in whole or in part, in 96.6 per cent of the examples ;! the 
children in Section D, in 99.5 per cent; and those in Section O, 93.8 
per cent. 

Test I was given at the end of the period in which the crutch 
was regularly required in daily work. As in the case of Practice 
Page I (and as was also true of later tests and of Practice Page 
II) nothing was said about the crutch. Between 87 per cent and 

*To obtain the per cents in the table the number of pupils in each section 
was multiplied by the number of borrowing examples. The product so ob- 
tained then became the denominator of a fraction, the numerator of which 
was the actual number of uses of the crutch, either the whole crutch or 
some part of it. This method of calculation is not completely satisfactory, 
for it neglects the few instances in which the crutch was used unnecessarily ; 
that is, when borrowing was not required. The method, however, has the 


advantage of including all pupils on each measuring instrument, even though 
the number varied slightly from measure to measure. 
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TABLE 14 
Per Cents oF PossisLtE Uses IN WHICH THE CRUTCH wAs AcTUALLY USED 


Per Cents or Actuat Use or THE Crutcn, By SECTIONS 


Measuring Instrument R D oO 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Practice Pagel’: cr.\cs\ge1 acta 96.6 0.0 97.7 1.8 93.7 0.1 
MenPULe tp gias's te caeeontnuen 86.6 0.4 92.0 1.3 84.5 2.8 
Practice #Papeill...~cscesaniecs 97.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 22.7 1.1 
Meat L Urtewe slat < nis, sicte crete cae 87.0 1.6 0.1 0.0 13.6 ao 
eat wart ul tecnica rere 61.6 0.3 0.0 1.1 12.8 2.6 
Test IV, 18 Examplest........ 122 0.7 0.5 0.8 4.8 12 


*By “Partial” is meant that some part, and not all, of the crutch was used. For instance, the tens’ 
figure might be altered without inserting the small ‘‘l’’ before the ones’ figure. 

tOnly Part 1 of Test III] was given under conditions comparable with those for the other measuring 
ans eNumen Es: On Part 2 all children were denied use of the crutch; in Part 3 they worked unfamiliar 
examples. 

{The last column of six hard examples is omitted. Furthermore, data for three crutch sections are 
omitted: one R-class because the teacher used the crutch to explain multiple borrowing; one D-class be- 
cause the teacher failed to oppose use of the crutch when it appeared in connection with division; and 
one Osan because the a consistently used the crutch on the blackboard for multiple-borrowing 
examples. 


93.3 per cent of all the examples were worked with the crutch. The 
children in all crutch sections used the device at nearly every op- 
portunity. 

After Test I only the pupils in R-classes were directed to con- 
tinue use of the crutch. At once pupils in other sections began to 
desert it: those in Section D because they were denied it, and those 
in O-classes because they chose to do so. For Section D the per cent 
fell from 93.3 (whole and partial uses combined) on Test I to 1.1 
on Test III; for Section O, from 87.3 to 15.4. Even the R-children 
tended away from its use; their corresponding per cents were 87.0 
and 61.9. 

The situation at the time of Test IV (four months after Test 
III) is to be seen in the figures in the last row of the table. It is 
hardly too much to say that, for all practical purposes, the crutch 
was gone in Section D (at least in examples in which borrowing 
was restricted to tens); that it was about gone in Section O, and 
that its disappearance was imminent in the case of Section R. 

Graphic representation. For readier comparison the data in 
Tables 13 and 14 are presented in Figures 4 and 5. Figure 4 is 
based on Table 13, but the percentages have been changed to repre- 
sent those who used the crutch instead of those who did not. In 
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Figure 5, based on Table 14, the percentages of use of the whole and 
of part of the crutch have been combined. 


Conclusion 


The data in Tables 13 and 14 and in Figures 4 and 5 indicate 
that the assumed dangers of teaching the crutch have been greatly 
overrated: children who are taught the crutch clearly reveal the 
tendency to abandon it of their own volition. This conclusion is 
based upon the records of children in both Section R and Section O. 
These same records, however, show that not all children will volun- 
tarily drop the crutch; rather, a large number of children who are 
allowed to adopt a shorter form (Section O) and a still larger num- 
ber of children who are told to use the crutch will continue to 
depend on it. The safest policy, so far as discontinuance of the 
crutch is concerned, seems to be that which was followed in Sec- 
tion D: after the crutch has served its purposes,? to prohibit its 
further use. Under these conditions practically all children may be 
expected to discard the device. 

Relations to efficiency measures (Chapter III) 

Some of the questions left unanswered in Chapter III can now 
be dealt with. One of these questions has to do with the unexpected 
behavior of the R-children on Test III. From a very slow rate 
of work on Test II, these children changed to a high rate which was 
equal to that of other sections. The explanation lies in the fact 
that 87.4 per cent of these children used the crutch on 88.6 per cent 
of the possible occasions in Test II. These figures dropped in Test 
III to 62.3 per cent and 61.9 per cent respectively. Their rate in- 
creased, then, because they were not all using the crutch as they 
were supposed to be doing. 

Nevertheless, enough of them (37.7 per cent) still relied upon 
the crutch at times, so that when in Part 2 of Test III they were 
told they might not use it, they were somewhat handicapped. This 
condition is revealed in the decrease in accuracy from Part 1. The 
knowledge that the crutch was still being used at this time by more 
than a third of the R-section serves, then, to explain another prob- 
lem which in Chapter III could be only tentatively solved. 


2? As pointed out earlier (p. 44), this time should actually come later 
than it did come in Section D in this experiment, perhaps after Test III. 
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2. CHARACTERISTICS OF SHORT-TIME AND LONG-TIME 
USERS OF THE CRUTCH 


The facts presented in Section 1 show that while there was a 
rather general shift away from the crutch, the tendency was neither 
unanimous nor uniform in rate. That is to say, some children ap- 
parently remained dependent upon the crutch up to the end of the 
experiment, and others who got away from it did so at varying 
rates. It is of interest then to inquire into differences between the 
children which may possibly explain these variations. Two kinds 
of data have been tabulated. 


Evidence from test papers, through Test II 


The first body of data relates to use of the crutch through Test 
II, in other words, to what may be called the early part of the 
experiment. First, all pupils in Sections R and O who on Practice 
Page II and on Test II consistently (always) omitted the crutch 
were classified together. So also were all pupils in these sections 
who omitted the crutch generally but irregularly. These two 
groups could then be compared with their sections as wholes in 
terms of CA, MA, IQ, and initial arithmetical ability (accuracy and 
rate on the Pretest). 

Table £5 contains the data for Section R. Since but four chil- 
dren omitted the crutch consistently and but six irregularly, they 
are lumped together here for comparison with the section means 
and medians. The last two rows of measures indicate that the chil- 
dren who at this time were abandoning the crutch most noticeably 
were somewhat older than the average child in the section, but less 
mature mentally and of lower IQ, though on the Pretest they were 
about the equal of the section as a whole. The tendency to desert 
the crutch in the face of the teacher’s directions to use it does not 
seem to be accompanied by outstanding superiority in any of the 
categories on which personal data are presented in the table. On 
the contrary, a study of the comparative scores of this group and 
of the section as a whole on Test II shows that these children may 
well have abandoned the device too soon: their mean accuracy score 
on this test was 10.0 as compared with the section mean of 13.6.3 

Table 16 contains the corresponding data for Section O. Here 
the children who voluntarily gave up the crutch were, as compared 
with the section as a whole, slightly older, of about the same men- 


*Failure to use the crutch of course gave them some advantage in speed, 
for their rate median was 16.5 as compared with the section median of 15.0. 
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TABLE 15 
Section R: Comparison oF CHILDREN Wuo Omitrep THE CruTcH 
CONSISTENTLY OR [RREGULARLY IN EARLY Part or EXPERIMENT, WITH 
SECTION AS A WHOLE 





Prerest Scores 








Pupils CA MA 1Q 
Accuracy Rate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. Consistently 
INI eres nveate ics al aitaiaetateniy mae: 9-6 tat 20 21 
RUD SF Ine icieid ONO 10-2 9-5 93 18 21 
EM ash shai azes past te 9-5 9-7 102 20 21 
DSF itianedata sheer ane 8-4 9-1 109 18 20 
B. Irregularly 
A Ae ses nt haha athena ate ete 8-5 7-1 84 15 20 
PB vitro enemas Rint 8-9 ue 17 21 
Ey ocaisrsgerrero aes kateb teat 9-10 8-11 91 19 11 
DV iinreny practioner anaes 9-7 8-10 92 18 20 
FED. Ware aoe ee 9-1 8-11 98 10 21 
BN dae te dre uteri niente 8-4 8-10 106 17 21 
Means or Medians 
A and B Combined....... 9-1.8 8-11 96.9 Dig, 21 
Sectioniancns eee aie 9-0 9-1.2 102.2 17.3 20 
TABLE 16 


Section O: Comparison oF CHILDREN WHO OMITTED THE CruTCH CoN- 
SISTENTLY OR JRREGULARLY IN EarLy PArtT oF THE EXPERIMENT, WITH 
SECTION AS A WHOLE 





Pretest Scores 


eae os ue ie Accuracy Rate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
A. Consistently 
SUE isco cle eeictapoperacorei taste 9-5 9-0 95 19 21 
Nessie a arte are trea eas 8-7 8-9 102 14 20 
B. Irregularly 
Pe adeetat navetanl eree tere 8-2 8-10 107 15 21 
COL RA eo) Be ee 8-5 9-10 102 17 21 
PB ischisais cciv kas claaenietes 9-3 10-0 108 20 13 
GH ie de heed eee 8-8 7-11 91 9 21 
AC ieiy? «Liter eden teen 10-11 9-10 90 ll 20 
EDN eos Avcaccarts tr ake oe 8-3 9-2 109 9 15 
OR oa arden 8-11 8-5 95 7 12 
FEM iis oc arnt eine auto Soe 9-2 11-1 118 17 20 
Zire caniait, wearers a ters econo Ts 8-0 10-0 120 6 12 
Vents eta iomtranereyarerctereoeare 9-1 8-2 91 9 11 
POWs asi hatsichorstoreceieteretetate oe 10-11 8-11 80 12 15 


Means or Medians 
A and B Combined...... 9-1 9-2.6 100.5 12.07, 20 
Sections ieitc, saiastae eens 9-0 9-2.3 
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tal maturity, slightly less bright, and considerably less accurate on 
the Pretest. On Test II their mean accuracy score was 7.3 and 
their median rate score was 13, as compared with 11.8 and 18 for 
the section as a whole. As in the case of Section R, it may be 
argued that the children in Section O who were most anxious to 
give up the crutch might well have used it a bit longer. 

The data for Section D were tabulated in a slightly different 
manner. Since D-children were refused the crutch after Test I, 
a search was made for pupils who nevertheless used (not omitted) 
the device through Test I. No child was found to have used the 
crutch consistently, and only two who used it commonly but irreg- 
ularly. Obviously, data for so few children make generalizations 
impossible, but the data are reported for whatever they may be 
worth: 


CA MA IQ Pretest 
Accuracy Rate 
MUIR or stevia ciehs« Geied oars oF 7, Sei 93 19 21 
WMS eye rc Nye Siyeicteneye ie" O38 8-2 88 18 20 
Section Mean or Median... 9-1 Oi Sul 102.3 16.8 20 


To conclude: 7. In the early stages of instruction following im- 
mediately upon the learning of the crutch the children who most 
completely abandoned the device (or retained it, as in Section D) 
were not markedly older, or more mature mentally, or brighter, or 
more proficient in general arithmetical ability. In other words, 
eagerness to get rid of the crutch (or to retain it needlessly long) 
_ is in itself no evidence either of superior arithmetical skill or of 
superior general ability. Instead, the reason for the behavior of 
these atypical children seems to lie in characteristics not here meas- 
ured, possibly characteristics of temperament. Thus, in the case 
of children who got rid of the crutch rather early the characteristic 
might be independence, or impatience with seemingly useless rou- 
tine steps. The corresponding characteristic of the complacent users 
of the crutch might be docility, the disposition to do as told whether 
or not a reason is given. Obviously, no pronounced relation could 
be expected between such traits and arithmetic ability. 2. As a rule, 
children who immediately abandoned the crutch were not successful 
in borrowing on Test II, a fact which suggests that they actually 
needed the aid furnished by the device longer than they were willing 
to use it. 
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Through Test III 


Correlative with the data just presented for the experimental 
period through Test II are other data based upon the use of the 
crutch on Test III, and so, some two weeks after the conclusion of 
the experiment proper. Two tabulations are to be presented. 

Table 17 contains a distribution of the pupils in Sections R and 
O according to (a) IQ and (b) frequency of use of the crutch on 
the twelve examples of Part 1 of Test III, in nine of which bor- 
rowing from tens was called for. One interesting fact is that the 
pupils in both sections tended either to use the crutch not at all, or 
to use it in three or more examples. 

The last three rows of data in Table 17 reveal no differences in 
IQ either in Section R or in Section O between children who used 
the crutch in 0, in 3-8, or in all 9 borrowing examples. Clearly, 
whatever factor was responsible for continued use or abandonment 
of the crutch, that factor was not brightness. 

Table 18 is similar to Table 17, except that the classification is 
in terms of accuracy scores on the Pretest instead of IQ. More- 


TABLE 17 


FREQUENCY OF UsE oF THE CruTCH ON Test III, Part 1, Accorpinc To IQ: 
Secrions R anp O 


Numeer or Examp_es In Wuicu Crutca Was Usep, Part 1, Test III 


IQ Section R Section O 
0 1-2 3-8 9 0 1-2 3-8 9 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1225 occ sicig sina eieaeeeehe 1 Pe 1 e* 
DIS) eee eehcieaene kes 3 Me 5 1 
DUA ceettops evare aie cartretee 6 2 3 13 1 2 
DIO ei eis are de setekoe tee 6 1 5 14 2 
LOG MER. Greer, ae aletees 7 2 14 15 2 1 
MO2 econ senile Aa eierey 4 3 6 13 1 2 
OS ss iNe ns vera ewishtei cetera 6 1 6 1 1 
Oa encase natech 3 a 7 9 1 + 
QO abs aon nan as earn 2 1 4 7 ts 
BGR cesses deer 1 1 11 Le 
G2). aia stein aisiare neseinines 2 1 te 1 
TBA ac aER Eee sen iee ss 2 1 te 
if One Jona ctacric is 1 
Motall osctdetee es 41 0 10 49 91 0 5 10 
Mean IOs ance ne eres 104.0 104.0 104.0 102.4 104.4 105.6 
Sdisto Seek. oman eee 9.8 10.8 8.8 10.7 6.5 9:9) 
SMES a tne eee 15) 3.5 ies a 3.0 ann 
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over, the conclusions to be drawn from this tabulation are similar 
to those for the IQ tabulation: differences in the degree to which 
the crutch was used in Test III are not to be accounted for in terms 
of differences in initial arithmetical ability (accuracy scores on the 
Pretest). The two tables, then, confirm the suggestion that the ten- 
dency to rely perhaps overlong on the crutch is the result of tem- 
peramental rather than of arithmetical or intelligence factors. 


TABLE 18 


FREQUENCY oF USE OF THE CRUTCH ON TeEsT III, Part 1, AccorpiInc TO 
InitrAL Accuracy: SECTIONS R anp O 


Number or Exampves tn Wutcu Crutcu Was Usep, Part 1, Test III 


PRETEST 
Accuracy 
Score Section R Section O 
0 1-2 3-8 9 0 1-2 3-8 9 
qd) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
LORI Aare ince 8 15 12 a 
NON Teyolels. thcty arcs Sraiworeyerts 10 2 9 20 1 2 
DG itrarcreiaat en ideo trertelsrs 5 2 2. 9 2 
MUP cee ina cist veajoqejatalnle aie 6 2 8 9 D 
RG Mics avec rclaeeners 2 5 7 7) 
MS Prams A cesiusislalooicitele 3 9 3 
UAT tres sein sie cistesstiteratete 1 6 5 Py, 
LSPS Noysdsmivee cere eteiersan 1 4 
D2 iAeinres cetstcteiels wislec sieietos 2 1 4 
Mee rietera revere etesaccichele lave 4 
LO Merraetcilecainc aoe: oe is 1 1 1 
arson ircitce le aeolian 1 me 1 
Br eeieralemo ouster netstat ac se oe 
Leatatere sepvorcrns cracveitrercrane ae 1 
Giererarererstsreleictcisysis rises ve 1 
Datararsyateaabeets sisiee, Yo = ae 1 1 
Motala)ss.ssc5 aire 37 8 49 89 5 9 
Mean Score. sca02ss2,05 17.6 15.9 17.4 16.2 14.2 16.7 
edistitgs nism Mocs 2.5 4.4 2.7 3.4 3.8 2.5 
SNR hay eesasc.ce 0.4 1.6 0.4 0.4 Va 0.8 


3. DIFFICULTY OF ABANDONING THE CRUTCH 


Just how hard did the children of Sections R, D, and O find it 
to give up use of the crutch? Was there, for example, a persistent 
tendency for the D-children after Test I to revert to its use in spite 
of their teachers’ opposition? Did the O-children betray any un- 
certainty and indecision in substituting the new short form for the 
longer crutch? Or, on the other hand, did the D- and O-children 
drop the crutch easily, and did the R-children object often or ve- 
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hemently to the required use of the crutch? Evidence on these 
questions comes for the most part from the teachers’ logs. 


R-sections 


Two teachers reported that none of their pupils raised a ques- 
tion at any time about the crutch prior to or immediately following 
Test III. The children who omitted it did so unobtrusively and 
without first taking the matter up with their teachers. The other 
children in one of these two sections, not having seen a shorter form 
and apparently not being curious as to the possibility of subtracting 
without the crutch, never deviated from its use, and never, even 
after Test III, asked for a shorter form. In the other of the two 
sections a few children noticed the absence of the crutch in the work 
of a repeater. They tried out the shorter form on a few subtraction 
examples, but with disastrous results: their answers were generally 
wrong. And so they were convinced of the value of the crutch and 
continued thereafter to use it regularly. 

The logs of the other two teachers of R-sections contain no com- 
ments on the question of difficulty of abandoning the crutch. These 
were the teachers of the sections whose pupils were responsible for 
the increase in per cent of non-users of the crutch from 12.6 to 
37.7 between Tests II and III (Table 13). On this account it is 
unfortunate that no records are available to describe their pupils’ 
behavior in making the change to the shorter form. Still, it may not 
be an unwarranted assumption to infer that had the children of these 
sections experienced great difficulty in discarding the device, the 
teachers would hardly have remained silent. 


D-sections 


One teacher stated: “All my pupils dropped the crutch at the 
first suggestion (after Test I), and none of them, except one boy, 
had any trouble,” that is, revealed difficulty at the change to the 
shorter form, or lost efficiency in subtracting. 

Another teacher reported that even before Test I some of her 
pupils asked whether they could subtract without the crutch. A 
few actually demonstrated to their own satisfaction (and the teach- 
er's) that they could, so that it was necessary for her to tell them 
to continue to use the crutch, because “I want to see how you sub- 
tract.” After Test I, “with apparent ease the children dropped the 
crutch. Only two children used it often, though a larger number 
(not many) used it occasionally in written work.” Still later, “I 
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continued to remind the children to drop the crutch. They did so 
without any trouble in forgetting to borrow.” 

A third teacher simply said, “The crutch was readily abandoned 
by all my pupils” after Test I. 

The fourth D-section teacher wrote at length. The following 
statements are but a few from her especially interesting and com- 
plete log: “Several days before Test I one child asked if he had 
to ‘mark out’ the numbers, and two other children began to drop 
the crutch consistently.” After Test I, “the children tended to 
omit the crutch at once. A few kept it with hard examples.” Later, 
“the poorest of my pupils still cling to crossing out; otherwise they 
forget that borrowing has taken place.” At the time of Test II, 
“the class has abandoned the crutch of their own free will. A few 
actually need it, yet do not want to use it’—probably because of the 
teacher’s opposition thereto. 


O-sections 

Two O-section teachers reported nothing of interest on this par- 
ticular problem. 

The third teacher in this group said: “When they were shown 
the shorter form, twenty-two out of twenty-nine dropped the crutch 
entirely. It was surprising to me that so many were able to give it 
up the first time they were shown how to work without it. Com- 
pared with the work they had done formerly, in which they had 
used the crutch, today’s work did not seem any less accurate.” The 
next day five out of twenty-seven used the crutch, only one of whom 
asked for help in working without it. A week later he had ceased 
to use the crutch. 

The fourth teacher reported: ‘Five of the children used the 
crutch after they were told that they might abandon its use. Three 
used it for about two days, and then dropped it when they saw the 
examples could be worked much faster without it. Two children 
wanted to drop the crutch before they were told they could.” Two 
other children, the poorest in the grade, continued to use the crutch 
throughout the experiment on the advice of the teacher. 


The Transition to the Short Form 


For a good number of children the change from the crutch to 
the short form was too large for a single jump. Instead, they 
bridged the gap in a variety of ways. In this connection the fol- 
lowing quotations from the log of a D-teacher are especially inter- 
esting and enlightening: 
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“Page 91. After board work (during which the children worked 
the example using the crutch, then erased and worked it again without 
the crutch) I gave them the page to do at their seats, urging them to 
abandon the crutch ‘if they wished to do so.’ LJ had been anxious to 
stop using the crutch. He finished his written work quickly, used no 
crutch, and got 100 per cent. Many children used the crutch on ‘hard’ 
examples, but left it off in easy ones. The class as a whole responded 
well to adondoning the crutch. The most common error occurs when 
they forget that they have borrowed. In many cases the figures in the 
second column were crossed out, but the ‘1’ was not used. BW abandoned 
the crutch entirely of his own accord. ... BS did not ‘cross out’ but 
carried the little ‘1’ to the first column. She was the only child who 
did that. The other tendency was to abandon the ‘1’ first, then to abandon 
the ‘crossing out.’ 

“Page 91 repeated. After more explanation the class repeated page 
91, and attempted to abandon the crutch. I asked KJ, ‘How can you 
do it if you don’t cross out?’ He said, ‘Well, but you do cross out 
even when you don't.’ Asked to explain, he said, ‘You cross out any- 
how even if you don’t put it down.’ Another child said, ‘You gotta 
remember.’ 

“My class has turned to pantomime! They go through all the motions 
in air of crossing out and carrying when they are at the board! It 
is very amusing. After I told them that they were like Indians using 
sign language when they did it, most of the pupils stopped the pantomime. 
The slow pupils continued to do it for some time. . . . 

“LS, JW, and PH (all slow pupils) abandoned the crutch at my 
urging, but they cannot do it well. Their marks on their papers are low. 
In all cases they forget that they have borrowed.” 

Several days later: “JW is so anxious to do as I've told him. He 
crosses out, works the example, then erases the crosses and small num- 
bers. . . . WD invariably subtracts the smaller number from the larger, 
regardless of where it is placed in the example, unless he is allowed to 
cross out and borrow using the crutch. He is not ready to give it up 
yet; his absence for a week caused his already slow arithmetic to suffer.” 


Table 19 shows something of the variety of intermediate steps 
between the crutch and its complete abandonment, as well as the 
extent of their use and certain personal data concerning their users. 

The significance of these data should not be misinterpreted. The 
reactions of these children, in filling in steps before the adoption of 
the short form, are not correctly understood if they are viewed 
merely as evidence against the initial teaching of the crutch. These 
reactions were made, less because the crutch had been taught, than 
because they were necessary if the children were to be successful 
in subtraction. On this point we have (1) the word of the teachers 
that these children were really trying to get correct answers and 
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TABLE 19 


VARIETY OF INTERMEDIATE STEPS BETWEEN THE CRUTCH AND Its ABANDON- 
MENT, TOGETHER WITH CERTAIN PERSONAL DATA OF THE USERS OF THESE STEPS 


PRETEST Type or Partiau Use on Test 
Pupil IQ MA 
Acc. Rate I Il III-1 III-2* | III-3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
R-Section 
VS tersatecavssscats 84 8-11 ae (1) (1) (1) (1) 
errs ctetetets 102 9-7 20 21 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
RG restacstersvors 105 9-4 19 20 (2) (2) 
Petrie 91 8-11 19 11 x (3) (2) 
RP Sa usieneses 108 8-0 11 19 x (2) 
NED eet aiciciere 109 9-6 19 19 x x (2) 
D-Section 
IMIS) '5 sis. chaysters 104 9-0 17 16 x x (2) ae (2) 
BR rinses 109 9-8 15 20 x x (4) (4) (4) 
BS chee sacral 111 8-11 7 10 x x (2) A (2) 
O-Section 
Winsircttetnatns 88 8-6 16 9 (2) i 
RS rep skint: 115 9-9 20 21 (2) (1) 
MIM secictsce 89 9-4 19 21 (5) (5) a i 33 
MN ee cakes 83 7-0 10 i x (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Bee asreeaes 103 8-5 14 21 x (2) a 7 es 
BS cis tsicecas 97 9-3 19 21 x (2) (2) ie (2) 
De ra creteisteiays 106 9-10 13 19 x (3) a We Re 
IBS rar erect 120 10-1 16 12 x (2, 4) abs. abs. abs. 
|KO sgoacspes 87 9-2 18 16 x x (2) (2) (2) 
GSivs att 109 8-8 10 21 x x (2) a (2) 
*Use of crutch forbidden. 
egend: x = whole crutch used. 
«== no crutch, whole or partial, used 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
4 Crutch 4 4 
8514 8514 used but 854 8A4 
—38 38 erased — 38 — 38 











seemed to be unable to do so without some visible record of the 
process of borrowing, and we have (2) in the test papers testimony 
in the form of correct answers that these intermediate modifications 
of the crutch were actually of service to their users. The correct 
interpretation of these records is that these children were moving 
as rapidly as they could toward abandonment of the crutch, but 
that for a time at least they were in need of some partial remnant 
of the device. 

Too, these data pose questions which might be disconcerting to 
the opponents of the crutch, namely, if so many children could not 
easily and at once make the transition from the crutch to the usual 
short form of borrowing, what must be the difficulty of children 
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who do not start with this device? How confusing must this proc- 
ess be when no tangible evidence is given them with respect to its 
rationale! That this question is no idle query has already been 
established by the comparison of errors made on Test I by crutch 
and non-crutch children (Table 12, and the accompanying discus- 
sion). 


4. CONDITIONS OF LATE OCCURRENCE OF THE CRUTCH 


Is the crutch, once it has been given up, gone forever thereafter ? 
Is the habit of its use “broken” in the sense of being eradicated 
from the nervous system? Or, does it tend to reappear, and if so, 
under what conditions ? 

The data to be presented in this section will reveal that the 
crutch is not abandoned in toto; once it has been dropped, it has 
not been dropped for good and all. On the contrary, the habit of us- 
ing it is merely superseded or overlaid by new habits which make 
for greater efficiency. When for any reason these new habits fail 
to meet the need, the old crutch habit is revived and put to work. 
In this investigation three different sets of conditions were uncov- 
ered to support this generalization. 


a. Effect of lack of practice 


It will be recalled that Test IV was given rather unexpectedly 
some four months after Test III. In the meantime, the teachers, 
having completed Chapter III of the textbook, which deals exclu- 
sively with addition and subtraction, had gone on with Chapters IV 
to VI. In Chapter IV, “How We Multiply and Divide,” the pupils 
encountered less than forty separate practices on subtraction. In 
Chapter V, “More About Multiplication and Division,” they had 
less than twenty examples and problems which called for subtrac- 
tion. Chapter VI, “Using the Four Processes,” is largely devoted 
to fractions and to measurement, but it does present subtraction of 
the types 629 — 475, 917 — 349, 460 - 376, and $7.34 — $0.86. In ad- 
dition to the uses of subtraction which appear in connection with 
these new subtraction examples the children were called upon to 
solve more than 125 verbal problems, of which perhaps one fourth 
involved subtraction. 

The purpose of reporting this textbook analysis is to show that, 
all things considered, the children in this experiment had relatively 
little practice on subtraction after the conclusion of the investiga- 
tion proper. The teachers reported that in teaching Chapters IV 
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and V, and even Chapter VI in which the new types of subtraction 
examples appeared, they found so many other things to teach (mul- 
tiplication and division facts, simple computation in the processes, 
problem solving, fractions, measurements, etc.) that they were forced 
to neglect subtraction. 

When Test IV was presented, therefore, the children were some- 
what “rusty” in subtraction. They were apt to forget some of the 
steps in borrowing, and in order to keep their work straight, they 
tended to fall back upon using the crutch which they had given up 
some months before. Virtually all the teachers, in sending in the 
Test IV papers, accompanied the papers by letters in which they 
expressed surprise over the frequency with which the crutch ap- 
peared. They had observed virtually no use of the crutch from 
day to day and were wholly unprepared for its occurrence on the 
test papers. That the crutch actually was not used to a large ex- 
tent has already been shown (see Table 14 and Figure 5, for in- 
stance), but this is more or less beside the point. The point is that, 
however infrequently the crutch occurred on Test IV, it occurred 
much more commonly than the teachers anticipated. Lack of prac- 
tice in subtraction apparently had had the effect of reducing effi- 
ciency in the process, or at least of reducing confidence in the ability 
to borrow correctly. Under these conditions the children called the 
crutch “out of retirement” and proceeded to use it. 


b. Effect of special difficulty of subtraction examples 


The tendency was marked to use the crutch when especially dif- 
ficult subtraction examples were encountered. Data on this point 
are to be had from the test papers for Test III and Test IV. 

Parts 1 and 2 of Test III were made up entirely of familiar 
kinds of subtraction examples, three not requiring borrowing, and 
nine requiring borrowing only from tens. On Part 2 all the chil- 
dren were forbidden use of the crutch. On Part 2 the per cents 
of actual uses of the crutch to the possible uses were 0.4 for Sec- 
tion R,* 0.4 for Section D, and 3.6 for Section O. Part 3 con- 
tained twelve examples, in six of which there was borrowing from 
hundreds only, and in six from both hundreds and tens. Instruc- 
tion had been given on neither of these last types. Promptly use of 

*These per cents are found as in Table 14. Here, however, the figures 


for use of part of the crutch are combined with figures for the use of the 
whole crutch. 
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the crutch rose to 43.0 per cent, 0.9 per cent, and 8.0 per cent for: 
the three sections.® 

Likewise, six of the examples in Test IV were of an unfamiliar, 
and so of a hard, kind (the last column of examples, see page xx 
of the Appendix). The per cents of possible use of the crutch on 
the eighteen known examples (Table 14) were 12.9 (whole crutch, 
plus partial crutch) for Section R, 1.3 for Section D, and 6.0 for 
Section O. On the unfamiliar examples the corresponding figures 
were 16.4 per cent, 2.4 per cent, and 21.0 per cent. 


c. New applications of subtraction 


Problem-solving. In the textbook employed in the experimental 
sections the procedure followed in developing subtraction computa- 
tion is (a) to explain a new step, (b) to develop skill by a consid- 
erable amount of practice, and finally (c) to “apply” the new step 
in problem-solving. Taught in this way, the children moved away 
from the crutch as they advanced from (a) through (b), but at 
once upon the presentation of verbal problems (c) the crutch re- 
appeared to an unwonted extent. Such is the testimony of several 
of the teachers of crutch sections. 

Unfortunately this possibility was not anticipated; hence no 
specific provisions were made to collect data on this point. How- 
ever, if the teachers’ observations are to be regarded as trustworthy, 
a new function must be credited to the crutch. 

Problem-solving was hard for these children (so the teachers 
report). In solving verbal problems the computational skills which 
had been mastered so far as abstract numbers were concerned were 
put to new uses, or they were made to operate in new settings. Un- 
der these conditions the children resorted to measures which would 
hold steady their control over computation, and in the case of bor- 
rowing in subtraction they reverted to use of the crutch which served 
their needs admirably. 

>It is customary to regard (1) borrowing from tens only, (2) borrowing 
from hundreds only, and (3) borrowing from both hundreds and tens as rad- 
ically different types of examples, different enough to call for a wide spread 
in teaching. Thus, type (1) is usually taught first, then type (2) but only 
after an interval of time, and finally type (3), again after a lapse of some 
weeks. It is interesting to note, therefore, that the children in this experi- 
ment found much in common between the types. Section NC suffered a loss 
in accuracy of 25 percentage points from 86 per cent to 61 per cent; Section 
R, of 20 points, from 88 per cent to 68 per cent; Section D, of 18 points, 
from 86 per cent to 68 per cent, and Section O of 34 points, from 78 per 


cent to 44 per cent, in passing from type (1) to types (2) and (3) combined. 
Evidently, there were large amounts of positive transfer in all four sections. 
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Subtraction in Division. A late report of one of the O-section 
teachers contains another instance of regression to the crutch in 
the face of new applications of subtraction. 

Her pupils, she says, had got well away from the crutch in 
ordinary subtraction by the time she introduced division. This she 
did by using the “long form” with single digit divisors. The new 
process was so hard for many of her pupils that 3645 
they used the crutch to help them out, as in the 9) 812805 
example at the right. The recurrence of the de- z 
vice was especially apparent in the case of the 
slower pupils. Since they seemed to require the 
crutch to work accurately in division, the teacher 
did not forbid them its use. This was the wise 
thing to do. 
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CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER IV 

Four different problems, all of them related to the question of 
the persistence of the crutch, have been treated in this chapter. 

1. To the general question, Were children who learned the 
crutch incapable of getting rid of it? the answer is a categorical No. 
It is safe to say, then, that to teach the crutch is not, as has been 
frequently asserted, to condemn children forever and inevitably to 
reliance upon it. As would be expected, the history of use of the 
crutch varied with teachers’ attitudes toward its continued use. Chil- 
dren who were forbidden use of the crutch gave it up readily and 
almost unanimously, at least in dealing with examples of the type 
with which the crutch was taught. So likewise did a large per cent 
of the children to whom use or surrender of the device was made 
optional, and even a small per cent of the children who were told 
to use it regularly... On the other hand, enough pupils in the latter 
two sections retained the crutch to warrant decisive action on the 
part of the teacher to eliminate it. The data are clear that not all 
children will “just naturally” give up the crutch. 

2. The tendency to retain the crutch needlessly and the oppo- 
site tendency, to drop it even too soon, seem to be in no way related 
to such factors as CA, MA, IQ, or a given level of rate and accu- 
racy of computation. Rather, these tendencies seem to reflect cer- 
tain temperamental traits, perhaps docility and lack of inventive- 
ness on the one hand, and independence and resourcefulness on the 
other. 

3. Not all children were able to pass immediately and directly 
from reliance upon the crutch to its omission. On the contrary, 
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some pupils found the step too large and adopted various intermedi- 
ate steps, such as the use of only part of the crutch. This fact is 
interpreted as suggestive of the excessive difficulty children must 
experience when they are given from the start only the form which 
they are expected finally to exhibit. Under the latter instructiona! 
conditions understanding of the process and confident performance 
are hardly to be anticipated. 

4. The crutch does not entirely disappear even in the case of 
children who seem to have dropped it completely. Instead, it re- 
mains below the surface, as it were, ready for use in an emergency. 
In this experiment three kinds of emergency were described. 
(a) After absence of practice in subtraction, children tend to revive 
the crutch at first in order to get back into the swing of the process. 
(b) When they meet new kinds of subtraction with multiple bor- 
rowing, they likewise resort to the crutch to find methods of at- 
tacking the unfamiliar difficulties. (c) When subtraction is found 
in new applications (such as in problem-solving and in long divi- 
sion) which by reason of their complications threaten control over 
skills which have been mastered, children revert to the crutch to 
hold computation steady and permit concentration on the new as- 
pects of the applications. All of these recurrences of the crutch, it 
should be observed, serve useful ends. 


< 


CHAPTER V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


In as much as the findings of the investigation have been fully 
summarized at the ends of Chapters III and IV, they are not re- 
peated here. Instead, this chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
the significance of the findings, first for the teaching of arithmetic, 
then for learning theory in general. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


The teaching of borrowing 

Borrowing in subtraction has been generally recognized as dif- 
ficult for children. Various ways have been tried to meet the diffi- 
culty. One way has been simply to tell the child precisely what he 
is to do, and then to entrust mastery of the process to huge amounts 
of repetitive practice. Another way has been to tell the child in 
terms of ones (units) and tens, or more commonly in terms of 
pennies and dimes, what borrowing actually involves, and then to 
rely on practice to secure efficient computation. The second way 
differs from the first in that it provides some degree of under- 
standing of the operation, but, like the first, in the end it puts the 
responsibility upon practice. 

In this experiment a definite break was made with traditional 
procedures. The assumptions were that borrowing is difficult, first 
because the operation means little to children, and second because 
the mental processes it calls for are complicated. The first assump- 
tion necessitates some kind of presentation which will make the 
operation sensible; the second, some tangible or concrete method 
of representing the mental processes involved. Both 


: : : 7 
requirements seemed to be satisfied by the subtraction 86 
crutch at the right, which, so far as could be ascer- is 

f 


tained, has not been used in any modern textbook. 
This device, if it is to be used at all correctly, demands from the 
teacher an explanation in terms of the number system, and the lat- 
ter, if it is clearly given, should put into the process of borrowing 
the intelligibility it has so sorely lacked in the past. Furthermore, 
actual use of the device provides for the child a clue of what is to 
be done, and, at the same time, a record of what has been done. In 
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other words, it gives an objective representation of the thought 
processes which comprise the operation of borrowing. 

The data presented in Chapter III demonstrate that the crutch 
met the needs of the children who were taught it. | It helped them 
in the early stages of learning by making borrowing easier, by pre- 
venting them from loss of accuracy in dealing with familiar kinds 
of subtraction learned earlier, and by giving them insight into what 
they were doing. By its use these children were spared the period 
of confusion which troubled the pupils who did not have the ad- 
vantage of the crutch. “ Moreover, the crutch served the interests 
both of the bright and of the dull, both of those especially capable 
and of those less capable in arithmetical computation, and it did 
these things without loss of rate of work. Still again, the crutch 
was found to be of value later on, even after it had been abandoned 
with easy examples, in enabling children to meet emergencies, such 
as especially difficult and untaught subtraction examples, unusual 
applications of subtraction, and the need for reinstating efficiency 
in subtraction after a period of disuse. 

On the basis of these facts this particular crutch, or one like it, 
is to be recommended for teaching borrowing. This statement, 
however, needs certain qualifications. While most children may be 
expected eventually to rid themselves of the device once they under- 
stand the process and once they see that they can subtract as ac- 
curately and more rapidly without it—while this condition is to be 
expected of most children, it is not to be expected of all of them. 
On the contrary, many children, left to themselves, will continue to 
use the crutch indefinitely, from sheer force of habit.~\Since in the 
end expertness (speed) is desirable in subtraction and since this 
is impaired by use of the crutch, children should be encouraged to 
discard the device as rapidly as they safely can. The experience of 
the teachers of O-sections in this experiment is that little urging 
is necessary to get children to drop the crutch; no impassioned ap- 
peals are called for, nor threats of severe penalties. 

And what if, in spite of encouragement to abandon the crutch, 
some children persist in using it? There will unquestionably be 
some such children. Do they not constitute ample reason for never 
teaching the crutch? Is it not unwise to expose them, as well as 
all the other children in the class, to a device which permanently 
impairs expert performance in subtraction? There are four an- 
swers to these questions. (1) The number of these children will be 
very small; 5 per cent to 10 per cent is a liberal estimate. (2) It 
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may seriously be doubted whether use of the crutch really impairs 
their performance in subtraction. On the contrary, they may ac- 
tually need the peculiar services of the crutch to be as successful 
as they are. (3) No educational device is 100 per cent perfect, 
and to deny the value of a device because it (by assumption) does 
not help 5 per cent or 10 per cent is to hold to a standard that few, 
if any, devices could meet. (4) Finally, it may be asked whether 
it is not better in the end that the few persistent users of the crutch 
continue to use it if its use puts meaning and understanding into 
a process which without it would be quite senseless. 


The “crutch” as an aid to learning 


The subtraction device studied in this investigation has been 
shown to possess none of the evil consequences usually associated 
with the word “crutch.” Instead, it seems to have been an aid or 
help in learning. 

There are probably many other such devices in arithmetic, some 
known, more unknown, which are withheld from children because 
of the fear that they may be crutches. Research might establish 
that these other devices too might make learning easier without 
exposing children to the dangers supposed to inhere in them. In- 
deed, one reason for reporting the present study at such length was 
the hope that it might encourage such investigations, not so much 
by testing separately the worth of every conceivable device as by 
concentrating research interest on the difficulties and needs of the 
learner. 


Varying conceptions of the purpose of school arithmetic 


So far as is known, this is the first report of an experimental 
study of a crutch in arithmetic.1 Research workers have not ap- 
parently regarded this as a promising field for study. One reason 
is that until recently we have rather generally subscribed to a view 
of the learning process which, if not faulty, is at least incomplete 
and superficial. (This view will be considered later in the chap- 
ter.) Another reason is that our thinking has been dominated by 
an equally limited conception of the purpose of arithmetic in the 
elementary curriculum. 


*The senior author has elsewhere reported a statistical study of a fraction 
crutch, but this earlier study involved no control of the teaching. Rather, 
an analysis was made of the situation as it was found. The facts there re- 
ported concerning the persistence of the crutch agree in every detail with 
the findings of this investigation. See “An Evaluation of an Arithmetic 
Crutch,” Journal of Experimental Education, II (1933), 5-34. . 
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For years we have been accustomed to think of arithmetic as 
a “tool” subject, in which skill is acquired by relatively unvaried 
practice.2, The outcome has been thought of as efficiency, and we 
have set ourselves the task of making children mechanically rapid 
and accurate in computation, and of doing this in the most econom- 
ical manner possible. The first step was to ascertain what efficiency 
is, and this we found in the expert performance of the mature 
adult. The next step was to design a course of training which we 
might reasonably hope to yield at once the final expert product. Ac- 
cordingly, we imposed upon children as nearly as we could the re- 
actions, and only the reactions, which we observed in the adult, and 
we saw to it that children engaged in these activities and in these 
alone. 

Of late we have begun to suspect that there is something wrong 
in our instruction. The pupils who have been subjected to it do 
not seem to show the expected proficiency. Some item appears to 
have been missing in our teaching, and that item, we are coming to 
believe, is understanding. Furthermore, we are coming to see that 
this element of understanding was neglected in our teaching be- 
cause it escaped observation when we analyzed adult performance, 
or at least the worthier kinds of adult performance. As the ex- 
pert adult uses arithmetic the accuracy and the speed of his per- 
formance are obvious; we did not fail to note them. What is not 
so obvious is the fact that the expert adult also performs intelli- 
gently, with understanding of what he is doing. The meanings and 
insights which make arithmetic sensible to him do not reveal them- 
selves in ways which are readily identified. As a result, our de- 
scription of adult arithmetical behavior, and so our prescription as 
to teaching content and method, was incomplete; our conception of 
efficiency in arithmetic led us to emphasize accuracy and speed in 
computation and to pass over the equally essential understandings 
and meanings. és 

So long as we held to the older views of the purposes of school 
arithmetic there was naturally no place for the kind of device which 
was investigated in this study. Such devices made no contribution 
to the efficiency to which we held. They took children away from, 


?One person who, consistently and almost alone, has opposed the “tool” 
conception of arithmetic is Charles H. Judd. See, for example, Charles H. 
Judd, “The Fallacy of Teaching School Subjects as Tool Subjects.” Na- 
tional Education Association: Addresses and Proceedings (1927), pp. 249-252. 
Judd’s opposition to the tool conception is to ‘be found in his writings as 
early as 1903. See Chapter IX in his Genetic Psychology for Teachers. 
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not toward, the adult model as it was conceived: they interfered 
with immediate mastery of the approved behavior pattern. If 
learned, they had to be eradicated from the organism before per- 
formance could be accepted as efficient. 

The “efficiency” which our teaching promoted was of a very 
restricted kind. At most it yielded skill in computing the abstract 
examples of the arithmetic textbook, but it left children insensitive 
to number outside of the arithmetic class and incapable of dealing 
effectively with the quantitative situations which they encountered 
in their extra-school lives. Moreover, it provided no basis for in- 
telligent appreciation of, and adequate adjustment to, the myriad 
quantitative aspects of their later lives as adults. The “efficiency” 
which we produced was well enough adapted to conditions which 
remained unchanged ; with these, mechanical habit sufficed. But the 
fact is that there is little in the conditions in which we use arithme- 
tic which remains unchanged for long. For such conditions real 
efficiency must be buttressed in understanding. 


Understanding as a goal 


When we put understanding first and mere facility with figures 
second in our conception of school arithmetic, the teaching task 
takes on a different form. We no longer insist that the beginner’s 
attempts shall be small-scale reproductions of the adult model. In- 
stead, we are willing to accept almost anything the child does at 
first, provided that his activity shows that he understands what he 
is doing. {No longer, for example, do we oppose counting on the 
fingers as an early means of dealing with groups and with number 
combinations, for we realize that at this time counting is necessary 
if the situation is to possess any mathematical or quantitative mean- 
ing at all. 

As we come better to appreciate what the new goal of arithme- 
tic instruction means for the learner, we shall almost certainly change 
our attitudes toward many of the devices and aids to which we 
have been accustomed to object as “crutches.” This does not mean 
that we shall let down the bars entirely and adopt whatever is of- 
fered in the name of learning aids. Nor does it mean that we shall 
complicate learning by adding crutches just because we can find a 
place for them. What it does mean is that we shall take on a dif- 
ferent attitude toward these devices. We shall not at once reject 
them peremptorily as obstacles to “efficiency”; rather, we shall 
scrutinize them with an eye to their possible contribution to under-' 
standing. 
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With this, the section on Significance for the Teaching of Arith- 
metic might be concluded, were it not that to do so would be to 
stop with statements which are largely negative. This misfortune 
arises from the fact that throughout the report the borrowing de- 
vice had of necessity (because of common educational usage) to 
be referred to as a “crutch.” Identification of the device as a crutch 
promptly puts one on the defensive; one’s research then consists in 
ascertaining whether or not the given device possesses the harmful 
attributes usually ascribed to crutches. Moreover, one is led to view 
the device as if it were separate from learning, unrelated to learning 
and extraneous from it, but artificially introduced into the learning 
situation. 

So long as we continue to worry about “crutches” we shall make 
little headway in investigating problems with respect to teaching. 
What is needed instead is, if not less interest in teaching, then more 
interest in learning. Under these circumstances we shall come at 
once and directly to close grips with the learning process as such. 
We shall actively seek to discover how children learn, what diffi- 
culties they encounter, and what conditions give rise to these diffi- 
culties. Knowing what these conditions are, we may then hope to 
avoid the difficulties or to erase them once they have appeared. So 
long as we hold to this changed attitude, we shall favor or oppose 
devices like the one here studied purely in terms of their effects upon 
learning, adopting them if they facilitate learning and rejecting them 
if they hinder learning. In that day the unhappy word “crutch” 
will be dropped from educators’ vocabularies. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LEARNING THEORY 


The laboratory psychologist who has his subjects memorize non- 
sense syllables or learn mazes does not do so primarily to discover 
how best to memorize nonsense syllables or to learn mazes. On the 
contrary, his studies are for purposes quite beyond these: he seeks 
to secure light on the learning process as such. 

The situation need not be different in the case of the educa- 
tional psychologist who investigates the learning of the school sub- 
jects. True, unlike his colleague, he has a certain “practical” re- 
sponsibility, to contribute something useful for the improvement of 
school instruction. Nevertheless, there is no necessary reason why 
his contribution must stop here. Rather, there are excellent reasons 
why his contribution may well transcend the purely “practical” end. 
This is so because both the learning contents (the school subjects 
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and analogous matter) and the mental processes (the so-called 
“higher” mental processes) which he studies are of large importance 
in our culture. It is so also because he investigates these processes 
under conditions which permit them to function in the ways in 
which they prevail in life, exposed to all the distracting influences 
which commonly affect and complicate them. 

What has just been said does not imply that all learning re- 
search on the school subjects is ipso facto sound and valuable. 
Rather, the implication is that the educational psychologist has the 
opportunity, whether or not he realizes it, to advance significantly 
our understanding of human learning. And such was the hope with 
respect to the investigation reported in this monograph. Through- 
out the prosecution of the study itself and throughout the prepara- 
tion of the monograph it was felt that the study of the crutch is 
not limited in its implications to determining the usefulness or 
harmfulness of the subtraction device, but that it has implications 
for learning theory as well. 


Typical experimentation on learning 


The typical experiment on learning reports two kinds of meas- 
ures: rate or time measures and difficulty or error or accuracy meas- 
ures. These data are then graphed to show progress in learning, 
and the resulting curves tend to take one of two shapes, depending 
upon the measures which are represented on the vertical axis (see 
Figures 6 and 7). 

Consideration of these curves and of the supporting data on 
rate and difficulty—consideration of these data alone has led to an 
oversimplification of the learning process. Fluctuations in the learn- 
ing curves, to say nothing of apparent losses in efficiency, are viewed 
as undesirable. The crucial problem seems to be to prevent them 
and to manage learning so that the ultimate degree of speed and 
accuracy will be attained at the earliest possible instant. It is then 
but a step to the conclusion that effective direction of learning con- 
sists, first, in providing the learner at the start with the very pattern 
which is wanted at the end, and, second, of arranging practice for 
the perfection of this response. Learning, then, consists in doing 
substantially the same thing over and over again until facility and 
ease of performance have eventuated. 


Criticism of dominant learning theories 


This conception of the learning process is open to criticism at 
a number of points. Among other things, (1) it misrepresents the 
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nature of the learning process and the role of practice in learning, 
and (2) it contributes to false notions of economy in learning. 

(1) The nature of learning. Mention has already been made 
of the fact that the commonly reported measures of learning are 
rate and accuracy of performance. But these are not the only di- 
mensions of learning. \/There is a third which has been too seldom 
recognized. It was recognized in some of the early work on learn- 
ing, as for example, in the classic study of Bryan and Harter* on 
learning to send and to receive telegraphic messages. In this study 
the typical learning curves appear, of course, but the curves are 
supplemented by explanations which are intended to account for the 
curves themselves. In other words, these early investigators ap- 
preciated the inadequacies of their quantitative data; they realized 
that the curves showed progress or non-progress only according to 
the one criterion of time or of error. But time and error data are 
uncertain indexes of learning. Failure to improve in these dimen- 
sions does not establish absence of learning, for learning may go 
on without manifesting itself in these measures. Neither does ac- 
tual improvement in these dimensions tell us much; at most it can 
signify only that something has taken place, but it reveals nothing 
as to the nature of the happening. This it cannot do because time 
and error measures are not adapted to the kind of measurement re- 
quired.* 

The element in learning which has been experimentally neg- 
lected is the,process itself. Bryan and Harter described this process 
in terms of the organization and reorganization of behavior, and so 
were able to explain their curves. Until comparatively recently, 
however, few others’ have paid attention to this third dimension of 


*W.L. Bryan and N. Harter, “Studies in the Physiology and Psychology 
of the Telegraphic Language,” Psychological Review, IV (1897), 27-53; 
VI (1899), 348-375. 

*This attack upon rate and accuracy measures as the sole criteria of 
learning is undertaken, not because the points made are new, but because they 
are important for any real understanding of the learning process. Dewey, 
as early as 1910, called attention to the distinction between process and prod- 
uct of learning. See John Dewey, How We Think (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1910), pp. 53, et seg. See also William A. Brownell, The Develop- 
ment of Children’s Number Ideas in the Primary Grades (Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 35; Chicago: The Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago, 1928), pp. 201, et seg. In this same group be- 
longs Heinrich Kluever, Behavior Mechanisms in Monkeys (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933). 

*Charles H. Judd has of course persistently discussed learning in these 
terms, especially in his writings on arithmetic, and his position has been well 
demonstrated experimentally in his Psychological Analysis of the Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic (Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 32; Chi- 
cago: The Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 1927). In 
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learning. The reason for its neglect can only be surmised, but two 
possible reasons suggest themselves. One is that facts on the or- 
ganization of behavior are not easily obtained, and are even less 
easily quantified. When we insist, as we have, that data to be ex- 
perimentally respectable must be objective and quantitative, we 
naturally overlook or fail to report qualitative observations con- 
cerning learning in progress. A second reason for the neglect of 
the learning process itself lies in the rather general acceptance in 
this country during the last two decades of a narrow S-R psychol- 
ogy. In accepting this psychology we limited our concern to the 
stimuli and to the responses which were to be connected with them 
and tended to disregard the means and procedures by which the ap- 
propriate reaction patterns were established.* 

But we cannot continue longer to neglect the learning process, 
for to do so is to continue our ignorance and, worse, to perpetu- 
ate faulty ideas with regard to the measurement of learning. 

Learning as reorganization. What one does when one learns 
is to attack the new problem with whatever reactions are available. 
These reactions are seldom if ever of the blind trial-and-error va- 


this monograph a careful study of rational counting provides data on the 
process or reorganization in learning. More recently, Judd has extended his 
analysis of learning in his Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processes (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936). 

An especially helpful presentation of this same conception of learning 
will be found in the following reference: Heinz Werner, “Process and 
Achievement—A Basic Problem of Education and Developmental Psychol- 
ogy,” Harvard Education Review, VII (1937), 353-368. 

°The dangers of overreliance upon purely objective and quantitative 
data have been emphasized before. For example, consult the following ref- 
erences: William A. Brownell, “Educational Research on Learning,” Educa- 
tional Outlook, VIII (1934), 210-219; Kurt Lewin, Dynamic Theories of 
Personality; Karl Zener, “The Significance of Behavior Accompanying Con- 
ditioned Salivary Secretion for Theories of the Conditioned Response,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, L (1937), 384-403. 

7 The reader will certainly have detected the similarity between the point 
of view here taken with regard to learning and that set forth by Gestalt 
psychologists. See, for example, Kurt Koffka, Growth of Mind (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1924), and Wolfgang Koehler, The Mentality of 
Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925). It is this group of 
psychologists who constitute the ones referred to in a foregoing paragraph 
as “few others’ who have been interested in the organization of behavior 
in learning. Many of the observations of the Gestalt psychologists, made 
for the most part on animals during learning, would seem to be suggestive 
with respect to human learning. ‘Here the Gestalt terminology is not em- 
ployed, for it did not seem to be essential. As a matter of fact, the data 
and interpretations set forth in this monograph have been accepted by a 
competent connectionist psychologist as being wholly consistent with his psy- 
chological system, a circumstance which argues for the uselessness at present, 
of labeling experimental research as proof of this, of that, or of any other 
school of thought. 
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riety, but represent forms of behavior which have been connected 
previously with some aspect of the problem situation. Thus, at the 
very outset of learning we encounter organization of behavior, and 
not random or purely chance responses. The degree of success 
which attends the application of the first behavior organization de- 
termines (how, we need not say here) whether it will be retained 
and practiced, or rejected in place of another group of reactions 
which, like the first, have been connected with aspects, but differ- 
ent aspects, of the situation. As soon as some reasonably adequate 
reaction pattern is found, it is accepted as solving the problem. Re- 
currence of the problem situation sets off this adopted reaction pat- 
tern, thus insuring practice in its use. The result of the practice is 
increased facility in the functioning of the reaction pattern; that is, 
increased ease, speed, and accuracy of response. 

So long as the reaction pattern satisfies all the needs of the situ- 
ation as this is envisaged by the learner, that pattern will continue 
to be used, with ever increasing efficiency. But new needs may pre- 
sent themselves in the situation, or new related situations may de- 
velop new needs, and in these cases the habituated reaction pattern 
will not serve. Continued (repetitive) use of the old pattern will 
not, because it cannot, yield the newly needed behavior organiza- 
tion. What is required is a reorganization of behavior at a higher 
or more mature or more expert level. When this is achieved and 
first put to work, performance may be clumsy, slow, and faulty. 
Practice, however, removes these bars to efficiency, and behavior at 
the new level in time becomes rapid, easy, and accurate.® 

The process of learning thus becomes one of the organization 
and reorganization of behavior or experience. The fundamental 
issue in learning and in the direction of learning is not practice but 
rather the creation of a series of reaction patterns, each of which 
in turn gives way to a new pattern at a higher level of organization. 
Danger lies, not in the absence of practice, but in possible com- 
placency with performance at a low level. And this danger is a 
real one when intelligent adjustment is involved, as it is involved 
in the kind of life we should set as the goal of experience. An il- 
lustration from arithmetic will give point to these statements. 

It is possible (indeed, it is a common occurrence) for children 

* Practice too requires reorganization within the selected pattern. As that 
pattern becomes more and more economical, irrelevant parts of the pattern 
are eliminated and the necessary elements are more closely knit together. 


While this is true, the term reorganization is here reserved for the estab- 
lishment or the discovery of essentially new patterns of behavior. 
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to “know” the multiplication facts only as abstract examples to be 
solved through counting each time they occur. Thus, the answer 
for 6 x 3 may not be supplied through meaningful recall, but by 
the slow cumbersome method of thinking “3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18.” 
Such “knowledge” of the fact is a low level reaction, entirely ad- 
mirable in the early stages of learning. The danger is that the child 
may be content to remain at this level. When, some months later, 
he faces the example, 6 x 43, his solution is: ‘3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18; 
write 8 and carry 1; 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 1 is 25; write 25.” 
Solutions of this kind are obviously inexpert and fraught with 
chances of error. What is needed is a higher level of “knowledge,” 
which will function automatically but meaningfully, and which will 
allow concentration on the essentially new skills in the situation. 
The old organization of behavior is not adapted to the changed si- 
tuation. Some children analyze the situation properly and, recog- 
nizing their peril, are motivated to move on to the higher level 
(meaningful habituation of the facts). Other children, who cannot 
or will not diagnose their difficulty, continue to rely on the old-order 
habits. With practice they may become proficient enough to satisfy 
the teacher’s standards, but the day of reckoning is not long de- 
ferred. If it does not come with 6 x 743, it will come with 36 x 743. 
or with 936 x 743. 

Arithmetical research on learning as reorganization. Research 
in the field of arithmetic has demonstrated the validity of the learn- 
ing conception briefly sketched above. For example, Judd® in his. 
careful laboratory study has analyzed the intricacies of the sup- 
posedly simple skill of counting and has shown the extraordinary 
nicety of organization which makes possible the expert counting of 
the finished performer. In another investigation!® an attempt was 
made to discover how primary-grade children apprehend the total 
number of concrete objects in small groups and how they add ab- 
stract numbers. In this study it was found that a variety of pro- 
cedures may be employed both with concrete objects and with ab- 
stract numbers. In the case of the former the most immature pro- 
cedure is to count the objects one by one. A procedure higher in 
the scale of maturity is to select some smaller group within the 

®Charles H. Judd, Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arith- 
metic (Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 32; Chicago: The De- 
partment of Education, The University of Chicago, 1927). 

2 William A. Brownell, The Development of Children’s Number Ideas in 


the Primary Grades (Supplementary Educational Monograph No, 35; Chi- 
cago: The Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 1928). 
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larger groups, and to count onto this base the rest of the separate 
objects. A still more mature procedure is to add small groups, 
such as 2’s; and so on. Thus, not only is there a variety of pro- 
cedures for finding the totals (and similarly, with abstract num- 
bers), but these procedures arrange themselves into a genetic se- 
ries. Each procedure represents a level of organization which 
through practice becomes highly efficient. Indeed, the rapid, ac- 
curate counter, whose procedure is at the bottom of the scale, may 
excel (be quicker and more accurate than) the child who is at a 
higher level of development in finding the total number of grouped 
objects. Practice at one of the maturity levels does not raise the 
child to a higher level of reaction, but serves rather to keep him 
where he is, rewarding him only by increased proficiency in using 
his reaction pattern. 

But changes do take place in the type of response which is 
made to a given number situation. Thus, the child eventually dis- 
cards counting for more mature procedures. Investigations in fifth- 
grade arithmetic have also shown this process of change in response, 
as behavior is reorganized to serve new purposes or to satisfy new 
needs. In one study" children who were taught and required to 
use a particularly cumbersome device to rationalize the addition of 
fractions were found to have laid the device aside as rapidly as they 
could, even in spite of the teacher’s opposition. In another study?” 
children taught to divide a fraction by the common denominator 
method tended to abandon the use of this method in favor of the 
shorter and more convenient inversion method when they were ex- 
posed to it. 

Both of these studies show that the adoption of one level of 
reaction at a low level of maturity does not necessarily condemn 
the child always to remain at this level. Instead, the learner, when 
unsatisfied, proves to be an active and persistent seeker for new 
modes of response. True, the counter may continue to count, and 
the user of the crutch may continue to use his crutch, but he will 
do so only so long as he is content with what his counting and his 
crutch produce for him. When, however, his immature procedures 
for any reason become unsatisfactory, he is ready to move on to 


“William A. Brownell, “An Evaluation of an Arithmetic Crutch,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, II (1933), 5-34. 

“Thelma Tew, Teaching Division of Fractions by the Common Denomi- 
nator Method (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Department of Education, Duke 
University, 1938). 
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the next higher reaction level, and to reorganize his behavior ac- 
cordingly. 

Conditions Favoring Reorganization. This reorganization, it has 
been said, takes place when for any reason the given reaction pat- 
tern is unsatisfactory. Research is badly needed at this point, in 
order to discover precisely what irritants have this effect, and how. 
A number of motivating conditions can be imagined: (1) the pro- 
cedure makes for excessive errors as compared with another and 
superior procedure; (2) the procedure is time-consuming and holds 
its user to a low score on timed tests; (3) the teacher threatens 
punishment if the procedure is longer used; (4) the procedure is 
seen to be infantile, and self-respect demands a change; (5) the 
procedure makes the paper look ‘“‘messy,” etc. In the study re- 
ported in this monograph it would have been helpful if interviews 
could have been held with children to ascertain the reasons both for 
sudden abandonment of the borrowing device and for unduly long 
dependence upon it. 

It should be clear that the present study relates directly to the 
conception of learning as the organization and reorganization of be- 
havior. It therefore contributes another increment of supporting 
data to the accumulating body of evidence from the field of arith- 
metic.!? In this study the crutch children were directed to organ- 
ize their borrowing procedures according to a certain pattern (mean- 
while the non-crutch children were organizing their procedures ac- 
cording to another pattern). The results of this instruction and of 
the changes in instruction have already been fully reported. At this 
point the results are again cited only to verify the statements made 
in the preceding paragraph; the crutch children, merely because 

All of the arithmetic research thus far cited is the work of Charles H. 
Judd, of the writer, or of their students. Research citations have been so 
restricted only ‘because the investigations of these individuals have borne 
directly upon the problem of learning as reorganization. Nevertheless, this 
is far from meaning that other research is irrelevant or possibly contradictory. 
On the contrary, other arithmetic research on learning seems best to be in- 
terpreted in the light of this conception of learning. For example, the error 
studies of Brueckner (fraction computation), of Buswell and John (compu- 
tation with whole numbers), of Burge (multiplication), of Edwards (per- 
centage), of Grossnickle (division), of John (problem solving, division), of 
Norem and Knight (multiplication facts), and many others reveal evidence 
of difficulty arising from inability to take on new forms of response, or new 
organizations of behavior. The Edwards study on percentage (A. S. Ed- 
wards, “A Study of Errors in Percentage,” Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 621-640) is especially en- 
lightening in this connection. Besides reporting error classifications (which 


constitute the main exhibit in most error studies), Edwards attempted to go 
behind these errors and to locate their causes. 
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they learned the crutch, were not permanently bound to its use. On 
the contrary, for one reason or another, most of them, some of them 
with surprising quickness, reorganized their borrowing behavior at 
a new and higher level. Those who did not do so apparently had 
not as yet been sufficiently motivated to make the change, which is 
to say, the penalties from use of the crutch (such as slow rate of 
work) were still not strong enough to compel reorganization. 
Conflict with other learning theories. The theory of learning 
as the continuous reorganization of behavior is thus seen to be in 
conflict with the learning theory now dominant in American educa- 
tion. According to this latter theory no reorganization appears to 
be necessary in learning. The learner is at once provided with the 
final reaction pattern, so that there is no need for changes except 
for changes within that pattern itself, made to bring about greater 
efficiency. This theory leads us to attend to the finished performance 
of the one who has completed learning rather than to the inadequate 
efforts of the beginner and to his difficulties in achieving the final 
reaction pattern. It makes us impatient with his slow progress and 
incapable of supplying the direction he requires. Moreover, it pre- 
disposes us to misinterpret mere increase in efficiency as evidence 
of sound learning, for improvement in rate of work, in accuracy of 
work, or in both may mean no more than the attainment of mechani- 
cal control over the reaction pattern given the learner. This last 
danger is especially serious in all types of learning in which the 
verbal element is prominent, since it is comparatively easy to mem- 
orize the language without grasping the idea supposedly embodied 
in the language. Thus, the child (or a parrot) can memorize “three 
and two are five” for 3-+2—5. If the language pattern is given 
to the child at the start of his learning, his improvement may be 
rapid indeed, but the result of that improvement will be the ability 
to produce on demand the appropriate sounds (or the noises), not 
the ability to use the idea in an intelligent way. 
. In types of learning which should result in understanding—and 
practically everything learned in school should be of this kind— 
the final reaction pattern cannot be given at once. The meaning of 
“three and two are five’ does not come quickly from saying the 
words over and over or from reading and writing the corresponding 
symbols. It develops gradually, over a long period of time, and 
it develops in extent and depth to the degree that experiences with 
it are varied and so require the continuous reorganization of be- 
havior patterns. It is for these reasons that we should not uncriti- 
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cally accept the dictum, “Other things being equal, form no habits 
which must later be broken.” If we do so, we tend to forget the 
qualifying phrase “other things being equal,” or we minimize its 
importance and assume that no habits should be formed if those 
habits will later be put aside. As a consequence, we seek to secure 
a spurious kind of economy in learning, an economy which in the 
end proves to have been very uneconomical. 

(2) Spurious economy in learning. Eagerness to establish at 
once the reaction finally desired makes us prone (a) to deny to 
children aids and helps which do not obviously contribute to the 
end product, and (b) to misconceive the function of reaction pat- 
terns which may subsequently be outgrown. 

(a) Denial of needed aids. The first source of spurious economy 
just mentioned needs little discussion. The director of learning 
(teacher or psychologist) whose main concern is with the final re- 
action pattern is hardly apt to invent or to suggest devices of the 
kind studied in this investigation. He is inclined to doubt that such 
devices can contribute anything to learning, for obviously what is 
done in using the devices differs considerably from what is finally 
to be done. Moreover, he is fearful that these devices, once learned, 
will permanently block the achievement of the final pattern. For 
these reasons, on purely a priori grounds he is suspicious of any- 
thing that looks like a “crutch,” and he objects to exposing the 
learner thereto." 

Under the influence of these doubts, fears, and suspicions (how- 
ever groundless) we are probably withholding from children learn- 
ing aids of which they stand in great need. The reader can hardly 
have studied the evidence presented in this monograph and still ques- 
tion whether the learning device was of service to its users. Whether 
this device is the best possible one by means of which to teach bor- 
rowing is beside the point: it did make learning easier and more 
sensible. There must be many, many other points in learning 
arithmetic (and the other school subjects) where children are need- 
lessly floundering at present because we fail to give them the aids 
they require. It is poor economy indeed to disregard their needs 
and to insist that they master the one reaction pattern we provided 


“4 Of course if in spite of him the ,learner hits upon an aid which proves 
beneficial, the director of his learning then has a new term for the aid. Now 
it is not a crutch, but something else. In other words, the aid is evaluated 
one way from the standpoint of prediction, and quite another way after 
trial. The point to be noted is that the view of learning described above 
is essentially static and infertile: there is nothing dynamic about it, to force 
us to seek ways to help the learner. 
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them, or master none at all. Sound economy suggests quite a differ- 
ent approach: to study the child’s first attempts in the learning task 
and to guide him from that point with aids which will facilitate 
learning and make possible the ultimate achievement of the final 
pattern. 

(b) Misconceptions concerning the functioning of aids. Then, 
too, when one is concerned exclusively with the final reaction pat- 
tern, one fails to evaluate the true economy that may reside in tem- 
porary learning aids—fails to evaluate this economy properly be- 
cause of failure to recognize it at all. 

The economy of temporary learning aids may be illustrated by 
reference again to the study of the borrowing crutch. In the first 
place, the borrowing crutch enabled its users to bridge the gap be- 
tween familiar kinds of subtraction without borrowing and the kind 
newly presented. For the crutch children there was little of the 
early confusion which was experienced in large measure by the 
non-crutch children. The behavior of the latter children revealed 
almost complete disruption or disorganization of reaction patterns 
previously learned. Not only were they unable to master the new 
process of borrowing in economical fashion, but they lost control 
over kinds of arithmetical behavior which they had already mas- 
tered. By contrast, the crutch children moved easily and smoothly 
into the new process. The practice of changing objectively the 
minuends of borrowing examples marked these new examples off 
from the nonborrowing or familiar kind. The mere fact that the 
noncrutch children later on became equally proficient in subtraction 
with borrowing should not be permitted to conceal the uneconomy 
of their initial period of confusion. 

In the second place, the laying aside of the crutch habit in con- 
nection with familiar kinds of borrowing does not mean that that 
habit had no further use. This could have been so only if the 
crutch habit had been eradicated from the learners’ organisms. But 
it was not so eradicated. Instead, it remained in their organisms 
and was susceptible to recall under unusual circumstances. Under 
these conditions the crutch habit reappeared and proved its value 
from the standpoint of economy (1) by facilitating recovery of 
skills which had suffered from disuse, (2) by providing a means 
for dealing at least tentatively with more advanced and more com- 
plicated learning of related kinds, and (3) by enabling children to 
disregard subtraction while they attacked the more troublesome fea- 
tures of new situations. 
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Nor is it probable that the economy of the learning aid was 
limited to those occasions when its use was revealed in observable 
form. The value of counting, to use another example, is not re- 
stricted to the times when we actually count separate objects aloud 
or silently. On the contrary, when we do not find totals in this 
way, but form groups and add these groups instead, the ability to 
count still functions by providing a background of meaning for what 
we do. If it does no more, it probably contributes to our confidence 
that we can arrive at correct totals, by counting if necessary. But 
it probably functions also in still more subtle ways. Our under- 
standing of the different numbers at least in part depends upon 
their differences when counted, and it is not impossible that the 
correct and precise use of numbers is based upon the stimulation 
of the counting patterns which are to some degree responsible for 
the knowledge of numbers as such. So, similarly, the borrowing 
crutch may well have continued to contribute to success in subtrac- 
tion on the part of its users long after the period of the experiment 
and after the crutch had been officially abandoned. 

It is a fallacy to assume that reaction patterns do not function 
merely because we cannot positively isolate evidence of their opera- 
tion. Yet, this fallacy is one which seems to be committed by those 
who advocate the early adoption, the premature adoption, of the 
final reaction pattern. And this fallacy in part arises from failure 
to view learning in terms of reorganization and therefore from the 
tendency to oversimplify the process of learning and the complexity 
of the ultimate product of learning. 


The place of aids in directing learning 


It would seem reasonable that some clue or hint or suggestion 
or device should be given to the learner whenever he is asked to 
take a step which is beyond his present powers. The existence of 
difficulty, whether conceptual or emotional, means that learning is 
blocked by some kind of deficiency: unreadiness to advance, 
wrong attitude, or whatnot. But it is the nature of the deficiency, 
and not merely the fact of deficiency, which is important for the 
sound direction of learning; for the nature of the deficiency deter- 
mines the kind of direction to be furnished. As a matter of fact, 
the learner may be himself unaware of any deficiency if he can 
meet the problem situation in some way which extricates him from 
his dilemma. In this case, it is the adult, and not the child, who 
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recognizes the deficiency. In other cases, however, the child is only 
too aware of his deficiency. 

Be that as it may, in all cases recognition of deficiency is possible 
only to the observer (child or adult) who knows that there is a 
more mature, a more expert kind of performance. Difficulty is then 
experienced by the child who feels himself incapable of moving on 
to the next higher or to the final level; and it is noted by the adult 
who sees the discrepancy between the child’s clumsy and uneconomi- 
cal performance and the performance ultimately desired. As pointed 
out before in this monograph, little is accomplished by entrusting 
progress to continued practice; practice cannot produce the needed 
reorganization of response. 

If the child is to use intelligently a conceptual system (like arith- 
metic) he must master that system through the exercise of intelli- 
gence. This is not equivalent to saying that he must master the 
words in which that system is couched. On the contrary, he must 
gain control over the ideas and meanings before or together with 
control over the verbal terms and formulations. The temptation 
is, however, to allow, even to encourage, purely verbal mastery. 

On occasion, the advance step to be learned in the conceptual 
system calls for an understanding which the learner does not pos- 
sess. In such circumstances what is needed is some kind of tangible 
or perceptual representation which will reveal concretely the intrin- 
sic character of what is to be learned. This is precisely the function 
which was served by the borrowing device: it made clear what was 
involved in the new process. Verbal explanation, such as that given 
in the NC-sections, did not accomplish the purpose. 

What was found in this study in respect to the usefulness of the 
borrowing device would seem to have general significance for the 
direction of learning. Abstract and conceptual learning present dif- 
ficulties at times which cannot be surmounted effectively on a purely’ 
verbal basis. - Indeed, at such times, exposure to a verbal explanation 
may defeat its own ends, for the learner can master the words so 
much more easily than he can master the meanings. Whenever this 
danger is imminent, verbal formulations should be withheld until 
the fundamental understandings have been developed, largely 
through learning activities of a nonverbal variety. Then when the 
basic meanings have been acquired, the verbal account and explana- 
tion should be presented as a means of summarizing and organizing 
the reaction pattern at the last and most abstract level. 
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Look at the sign. 


Then add or subtract. 


PRETEST 


Do the examples in order; (1), then (2), then (3), and so on. 


Work carefully, but do not check. 


(1) 


(5) 


(9) 


(13) 


(17) 


68 
+ 49 





976 
— 473 


369 
— 43 


(2) 


(6) 


(10) 


(14) 


(18) 


78 
— 36 


174 
nee 





805 
— 303 


[ii] 


(3) 


(7) 


(11) 


(15) 


(19) 


$4.11 
0.07 
+2.40 


53 
Tan 





342 


+ 135 


(4) 


(8) 


(12) 


(16) 


(20) 


One eee ene e nee ennnnn nn an en eeenne 


139 
— 45 


$6.95 
—5.95 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The Problem. To discover the effects of exposing children to a par- 
ticular “crutch” in subtraction with borrowing; specifically, to as- 
certain (a) whether or not the “crutch” is an aid to learning and 
(b) whether, if learned, it will be readily abandoned, and (c) if so, 
by whom. 


Features of the Experiment: 


1. Experimental Schedule. All instruction and testing is to follow 
with a variation of not more than two days an experimental sched- 
ule to be agreed upon, and to be administered by a co-ordinator, 
UATO MWA DEr ate. leleicve avele sera sore tered o's When decisions are to be 
made, this co-ordinator should first be consulted, and if necessary, 
later Dr. Brownell. Such decisions must of course be uniform 
and apply to all sections. 


2. Records. Five types of record are to be used. 
a. Tests, three in number (later increased to five), are to be pre- 
pared at Duke University and to be scored there. (The test 
papers will of course first be available to teachers. ) 


b. Practice pages, two in number, pages 86 and 95 of the text- 
book. The pupils’ papers are to be scored at Duke Univer- 
sity, after first serving teachers’ purposes. 


c. Instructional log, a sort of experimental diary, to be kept by 
each teacher as a record of her experiences during the experi- 
ment. Entries made should include (a) the exact date on 
which each of the ten Outline Items was introduced; (b) ob- 
servations (Sections R, D, and O) of the ease with which the 
crutch is taught and then abandoned; and (c) other memo- 
randa which may be helpful in interpreting the experimental 
results. 


d. Interview and conference data, to be collected by Duke Uni- 
versity students after, and perhaps during, the experiment. 


e. Personal data concerning pupils, covering such items as CA, 
IQ, schoolmarks, etc. 


3. Subtraction Method. Only the method of Subtractive Decompo- 
sition as explained on page 82 of the text is to be taught 


4. Home Work. None should be assigned, at least none which can 
in any way affect the experimental data. Practice in addition 
would of course be proper to assign for home work. 


[ iii ] 


. Checking or Proving. The text calls for checking and proving 
answers. This may constitute a handicap for the crutch pupils. 
Hence, teachers should make appropriate comments under 2c 
above. 


. Repeaters. On the first test papers returned to Durham, write the 
word “repeater” after the name of each child who is spending his 
second or third year in the grade. 


. Excessive Absences. When a child has been absent so often that 


his record should be disregarded, please write this information on 
the first of his papers where the absences have important effect. 


. Papers to Durham. In all, five (later seven) sets of papers will 
be sent to Durham as soon as they can be collected for all four 
sections. These include the papers for the Pretest and for Tests 
I and II, and also for Practice Pages I and II (2a and 2b above). 
(The test papers for Tests III and IV were also sent in later on.) 
The experimental logs will be collected later. 


Liv ] 


TEST INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Measures. The method of administering the tests has been devised 
in order to secure three types of measure, namely, rate, accuracy, and 
use or nonuse of the crutch. The directions which follow apply to 
all tests and to all four experimental sections. Please refer to the 
directions each time you are scheduled to give a test. 


2. Rate Measures. The following instructions hold for all tests except 
Test III. For directions for giving this test (Test III) see para- 
graph 5 below. 


a. Pass out the test sheets, face downward. 


b. At a signal have the pupils turn the papers face up and enter the 
information called for (name, school, etc.), turning the papers 
face downward once more as soon as they have supplied the re- 
quired data. Wait until all have finished. 


c. Explain that an arithmetic test is to be given (but say nothing 
about its purpose or about the fact that the papers are to be sent 
to Durham). Explain further that the pupils are to work at their 
usual rate, as fast as they can go consistently with correct work. 
Make clear that it is better to have a smaller number of correct 
answers than a large number of wrong answers. At this time 
say nothing whatsoever about the crutch, whether it is to be used 
or not. Try to avoid answering directly any question concerning 
its use or nonuse. Also, tell the children not to check their 
answers, but to do each one carefully the first time so that no 
checking will be needed. 


d. At a signal have the pupils turn over the papers and begin work 
at once. 


e. At the end of exactly seven minutes have the pupils draw a circle 
around the example on which they are then working. They are 
to do this promptly, and then keep on with their work. 


f. Take up all papers when all except the slowest 10 per cent or 15 
per cent have finished. 


g. Obviously, the rate measures are to be obtained from e. 


3. Accuracy Measures. The papers will be scored for use in this ex- 
periment at Duke University. The scores will be the number of 
correct solutions. You may of course score the papers for your own 
purposes before forwarding them, but if you do, please make no 
marks or changes which will confuse the Duke scorers. 


five 


4. Use or Nonuse of Crutch. Information on this point will be obtained 
directly from the papers. You may disregard this matter entirely, 
for it concerns the investigation itself rather than your own instruc- 
tion. 


5. Instructions for Giving Test III, Note that this test consists of 
three parts, numbered 1, 2, and 3. The twelve examples in each 
of Parts 1 and 2 are of the familiar type; they require borrowing 
from tens’ place only. The twelve examples in Part 3 are new: 
the first row of six call for borrowing from hundreds’ place (not 
tens’), and the second row of six, from both hundreds’ and tens’ 
places. The purpose of this test is to see how well the pupils can do 
with unfamiliar kinds of subtraction. 


a. Pass out the papers, face downward. 


b. At a signal, have the children turn the papers over, and promptly 
fold them on the second heavy line in such a way that they will 
be unable to see the second and third parts while working on 
Patt 


c. Start the pupils on Part 1, and have them mark the example on 
which they are working at the end of three minutes. Then have 
them continue with the test until all but 10 per cent or 15 per 
cent have finished. In connection with Part 1, say nothing about 
the crutch, and parry any questions which arise concerning it. 
When the children have completed Part 1, have them wait until 
you start them on Page 2. 


d. Part 2. Administer Part 2 exactly like Part 1, except that you 
are to deny all children the use of the crutch, warning them that 
deductions will be made for examples which show use of the 
crutch on the test sheets. After they have taken Part 2 (the 
time signal being given after three minutes), have the children 
cover Parts 2 and 3 by refolding their papers. 

e. Part 3. Tell the children that you want to see how well they 
can do on new kinds of examples. Tell them that they have never 
worked examples like those in this part, and that you do not ex- 
pect them to get all of them right. Then proceed as with Parts 
1 and 2. Give the time signal after three minutes. 


f. Collect all papers as usual. 


6. Forwarding. As soon as is practicable, the co-ordinator will collect 
all papers and return them to Dr. Brownell. 
All tests will be furnished by the investigator in mimeographed form. 
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SECTION NC 


Outline Item 


it 


Text, 79-81 


Teach these pages exactly as required by the text, and do it thor- 
oughly, for we do not want to start the investigation proper until 
we are sure that the children (a) have command of the S-facts and 
(b) understand and can use the process. For this reason, supple- 
ment the text practice as much as seems to be necessary, keeping, 
however, to the investigation schedule as agreed upon. 


Test I 


See the special page on Tests. The papers are to be collected and 
sent to Durham, after you are through with them. They will not 
be returned. 


Text, 82-85 


Teach exactly as provided in the text. Teach the method of Sub- 
tractive Decomposition (SD) as explained on page 82 and skip 
pages 83 and 84. If the crutch appears on any papers, question 
the child as to where he learned about it and discourage use. Assign 
at least the amount of practice provided on pages 82 and 85, and 
as much more as is needed and is consistent with the schedule. 


Practice Page I, Text, 86 , 
Teach according to the text, using the method of SD as on page 82. 
Use Exs. 1, 6, 11, 16, and 21 for illustrative work at the blackboard 
or as supervised seatwork. Assign Exs. 2-5, 7-10, 12-15, 17-20, 
and 22-25 for individual work, the examples to be copied and 
handed in. These papers (when you are through with them) are 
to be sent to Durham. Be sure pupils’ names and your name ap- 
pear on the papers so that they can be readily identified. 


Text, 87-90 

Teach according to the text to the bottom of page 90, supplementing 
as needed and as is consistent with the experimental schedule. Dis- 
courage all use of the crutch. Assign at least as much work as is 
called for in the text. 

Test IT 


See special page of instructions on tests. 
Text, 91-9514 
Teach as before to the middle of page 95. Continue method of SD 


and discourage all use of crutch. Assign as seatwork at least as 
much practice as the text affords. 


[ vii ] 
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10. 


Practice Page II, Text, 95% 

Require that Exs. 1-18 be copied and handed in. These papers 
are to be sent to Durham. You need not score them, except as 
it suits your purposes. (See Item 4 above.) 

Text, 96-100 

As before with text pages. Method of SD; discouragement of 
crutch. 

Test III 

See special page on Tests. 


Remember to keep fairly closely to the schedule; do this by calling 


the co-ordinator rather frequently. Adjustments may be made as needed, 
but must be made for the group as a whole. 


SECTION R 


Outline Item 


i, 


Text, 79-81 

Teach these pages exactly as required by the text, and do it thor- 
oughly, for we do not want to start the investigation proper until 
we are sure that the children (a) have command of the S-facts and 
(b) understand and can compute accurately in S. For this reason, 
supplement the text practice as much as seems necessary, keeping, 
however, to the investigation schedule as agreed upon. 


Test 1 

See special instructions on Tests. The papers are to be collected 
and sent to Durham when you are through with them. They will 
not be returned. 


Text, 82-85 

Teach the method of Subtractive Decomposition, as explained on 
page 82. This means that you will omit pages 83 and 84. How- 
ever, here you are to introduce the crutch, and this is not shown in 
the text. The text illustrative example (65 — 28 = 37) 

should be placed on the blackboard as shown at the a5 
right, and the usefulness of changing the figures 28 
should be carefully explained. In the same way use — 

the following four examples at the blackboard and/or 37 
as supervised seatwork, to show how the crutch works and what 
its advantages (if any) may be. Do not assign the textbook ex- 
amples until you are sure that your pupils understand exactly how 
to use the crutch, how to change the figures, 

etc. If the extra illustrative examples at the Extra illustra- 
right are not enough, devise others. In assign- tive examples 
ing the textbook examples on page 82, tell the 

pupils that they must use the device. Assign 71 838 54 62 
extra examples of the kind on page 82 if this 16. 38) pears 
seems desirable, and require the use of the 

crutch, 


[ viii J 


Skip pages 83 and 84. 
Page 85: Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decompo- 
sition; use the crutch, and require the crutch to be used and shown 
on the papers. Work through the two text illustrative examples as 
shown at the right, and as extra examples for illus- 
trative work at the blackboard or as supervised seat- 
work use the four examples below: ® 


752 671 8383 366 
329 255 19 47 


61 51 
474 965 
226 49 


When you are certain that your pupils fully understand how to use 
the crutch and how to write the changed and inserted figures, as- 
sign all twenty-five examples on the page (for one or two lessons) 
and require the crutch to be shown on the papers. 


Practice Page I, Text, 86 
The papers, which are to contain the examples mentioned below, 
are to be collected and sent to Durham when you are through with 
them. For this reason, the examples should be assigned with a 
great deal of care. 
Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decomposition, using 
the crutch. Change the illustrative text exam- ' 
ples as shown at the right: For extra practice, 5! 21 
; 60 346 435 

use text examples 1, 6, 11, 16, and 21, which 

: : 7 239 428 
may be written on the blackboard, or used in 53 i077 
supervised seatwork. 


When your pupils show that they understand the new kinds of S 
and know how to use the crutch with them assign as seatwork or 
as the next day’s lesson the other twenty examples on this page: 
2-5, 7-10, 12-15, 17-20, 22-25. In making the assignment say noth- 
ing at all about the crutch and try to avoid answering directly any 
question as to whether the crutch should be used. Here we begin 
to collect the data of real importance in this investigation. The 
papers are to be sent to Durham. 


. Text, 87-90 


Page 87: Use the crutch with the two illustrative examples in the 
text, altering them as at the right. If further 

illustrative work is necessary, use the four ex- 

amples below, either at the blackboard or as $5.25 si2s 
supervised seatwork. Then assign the twenty 2.18 1.16 
text examples for one or two lessons, and re- $3.07 $0.09 
quire the crutch. Give as much extra practice : : 

as seems necessary with this kind of S, de- 

vising your own examples. Try to stay fairly close to the investi- 
gation schedule. 


31 


$8.23 $7.31 $3.34 $4.62 
mop ralg 3.15). 4.47 


Pages 88-90: Require the use of the crutch in the written solutions. 
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Test II 

See special sheet of directions on Tests. 

Text, 91-95% 

Beginning at this point your instruction differs from that in Sec- 
tions D and O, just as heretofore beginning with Outline Item 3 
your instruction differed from that in Section NC. You are to con- 
tinue to use the crutch in all explanatory, blackboard, and super- 
vised seatwork, and you are to continue to require the appearance 
of the crutch on all assigned work. 

Page 91: Top half: Require the use of the crutch in the written 
solutions. Bottom half: same. 

Pages 92-9514: Require the crutch in all solutions. 


Practice Page II, Text, 95% 

Assign the first three rows of examples (Exs. 1-18) to be done 
as seatwork or as the next day’s lesson. Say nothing at all about 
the crutch. (See Item 4.) Collect the papers, and when you are 
through with them send them to Durham. These papers provide 
another important check on the use of the crutch. Assign the re- 
maining eighteen examples as practice. 

Text, 96-100 

Require the use of the crutch. 


Test III 
See special sheet of instructions on Tests. 


SECTION D 


Outline Item 


iL 


Text, 79-81 

Teach these pages exactly as required by the text, and do it thor- 
oughly, for we do not want to start the investigation proper until 
we are sure that the children (a) have command of the S-facts and 
(b) understand and can compute accurately in S. For this reason, 
supplement the text practice as much as seems necessary, keeping, 
however, to the investigation schedule as agreed upon. 

Test I 

See special instructions on Tests. The papers are to be collected 
and sent to Durham when you are through with them. They will 
not be returned. 

Text, 82-85 


Teach the method of Subtractive Decomposition, as explained on 
page 82. This means that you will omit pages 83 and 84. 


On page 82 you are to introduce the crutch, and this 


is not shown in the text. The text illustrative ex- as 
ample (65 — 28 = 37) should be placed on the black- 28 
board as shown at the right, and the usefulness of 37 


changing the figures should be carefully explained. 
[x] 


In the same way use the following four extra examples at the 
blackboard and/or as supervised seatwork to show how the crutch 
works and what its advantages (if any) are. 
Do not assign the textbook examples until you 71 83 54 62 
are sure that your pupils understand exactly 16 46 39 25 
how to use the crutch, how to change the fig- 
ures, etc. If the extra illustrative examples given are not enough, 
devise others. In assigning the textbook examples on page 82, 
tell your pupils that they must use the device; that is, their papers, 
which will be handed in that day or on the next day, must show the 
device. Assign extra examples of the kind on page 82 if more 
practice seems desirable, and require the use of the crutch. 
Skip pages 83 and 84. 
Page 85: Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decompo- 
sition; use the crutch in explanations, and require that the crutch 
appear on pupils’ papers. Work through the two 6a Se 
text illustrative examples as shown at the right, and 474 985 
for extra illustration at the blackboard or as super- 226 _49 
vised seatwork use the four examples: 248 916 
752 671 833 366 
329 255 19 47 


When you are certain that your pupils fully understand how to use 
the crutch and how to write the changed and inserted figures, as- 
sign the twenty-five examples on the page (for one or two lessons) 
and require the crutch to be shown on the papers. 


Practice Page I, Text, 86 

The papers, which are to contain the examples listed below, are to 
be collected and sent to Durham, when you are through with them. 
For this reason, the examples should be assigned with great care. 
Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decomposition, us- 
ing the crutch. Change the three illustrative 5, 35 oe 
text examples as shown at the right: For ex- 60 346 435 
tra practice (blackboard and/or supervised seat- 7 239 428 


work) use text examples 1, 6, 11, 16, and 21. 53 107 7 


When your pupils show that they understand the new kinds of S 
and know how to use the crutch with them, assign as seatwork or 
as the next day’s lesson the other twenty examples on this page: 
2-5, 7-10, 12-15, 17-20, 22-25. In making the assignment, say noth- 
ing at all about the crutch, and try to avoid answering directly all 
questions as to whether the crutch is to be used. Here we begin to 
collect the data of real importance in this investigation. The papers 
are to be collected and sent to Durham. 


. Text, 87-90 
Page 87: Use the crutch with the two illustra- i 15 
tive examples in the text, altering them as at $5.25 $1.25 
the right. If further illustrative work is nec- 2.18 1.16 
essary, use the four examples: $3.07 $0.09 
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$8.23 $7.31 $3.34 $4.62 
4.16°° BAY <B.1B)) aay 





Use these examples at the blackboard, or as supervised seatwork. 
Then assign the twenty text examples for one or two lessons, and 
require the crutch. Give as much extra practice as seems necessary 
on this kind of S, devising your own examples. Try to stay fairly 
close to the investigation schedule, however. 


Pages 88-90: Require the use of the crutch in the written solutions. 


waelest LE 


See the special sheet of directions on Tests. 

. Text, 91-95% 

Beginning at this point, your instruction differs from that in Sec- 
tions R and O, just as beginning with Outline Item 3 the instruction 
in Sections R, D, and O began to differ from that in Section NC. 
From now on you (unlike the teacher in Sections NC, R, and O) 
are to begin urging the children to abandon the crutch. You first 
show that the crutch isn’t really necessary: the work can be done 
“in your head” without altering the figures. This is the way the 
“grown-ups” subtract. By omitting the altered figures it is possible 
to save time. You will not suggest penalties for use of the crutch, 
but will use all legitimate methods to encourage discarding the 
crutch. 

Page 91: Top half: Say nothing about the crutch in the solution 
of the four problems. Bottom half: Precede the assignment of the 
twenty examples by instruction on the following four examples. 
Solve each example at the blackboard, first by using the crutch and 
altering the figures, then by recopy- 

ing the example and showing how 75 $3.64 370 584 

to subtract without altering the fig- 49 2.59 52 577 
ures. 

For extra illustration, at the blackboard and/or as carefully super- 
vised seatwork, use the four examples below at the right. When 
you are sure that your pupils see how to make the subtractions with- 
out using the crutch, tell them to work the twenty exercises for 
the next lesson (or divide and make 

two lessons). Tell them also that 532 90 $5.73 $7.85 
they are not to use the crutch. (But 19 15 5.49 0.57 

do not suggest that you will take 

away credit if they do.) 

Pages 92-9514: Urge the children not to use the crutch in solving 
the problems. 

Practice Page II, Text, 95% 

Reference here is to the thirty-six examples at the bottom of the 
page. Assign the first eighteen examples to be handed in separately 
from the rest. (The last eighteen examples may well be reserved 
for another lesson.) With the first eighteen examples we want 
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to see whether the children will use the crutch, so in assigning 
these eighteen examples say nothing at all about the use of the 
crutch. The children may ask whether they are to use it, but try 
to avoid a direct answer. The papers for the first eighteen examples 
are to be collected and sent to Durham. If you assign the last 
eighteen examples for another lesson, then you should urge the 
abandonment of the crutch on them. 


Text, 96-100 

As before, work steadily for the elimination of the crutch. Keep on 
urging the greater advantages of the shorter method, but apply no 
penalties for its use. 

Test III 

See special page of instructions. 


SECTION O 


Outline Item 


i. 


Text, 79-81 

Teach these pages exactly as required by the text, and do it thor- 
oughly, for we do not want to start the investigation proper until 
we are sure that the children (a) have command of the S-facts 
and (b) understand and can compute accurately in S. For this 
reason, supplement the text practice as much as seems necessary, 
keeping, however, to the investigation schedule as agreed upon. 


Test I 


See special instruction on Tests. The papers are to be collected 
and sent to Durham when you are through with them. They will 
not be returned. 


. Text, 82-85 


Teach the method of Subtractive Decomposition, as explained on 
page 82. This means that you will omit pages 83 and 84. On page 


82 you are to introduce the crutch, and this is not 5, 
shown in the text. The text illustrative example 65 
(65 — 28 = 37) should be placed on the blackboard as 28 
shown at the right, and the usefulness of changing 37 


the figures should be carefully explained. In the same way use 
the following four examples at the blackboard and/or as supervised 
seatwork to show how the crutch works 
and what its advantages (if any) are. 
Do not assign the textbook examples until 
you are sure that your pupils understand 
exactly how to use the crutch, how to change the figures, etc. If 
the extra illustrative examples given are not enough, devise others. 
In assigning the textbook examples on page 82, tell your pupils 
that they must use the device; that is, their papers, which will be 
handed in that day or on the next day, must show the device. As- 
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sign extra examples of the kind on page 82 if more practice seems 
desirable, and require the use of the crutch, 


Skip pages 83 and 84. 


Page 85: Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decomposi- 
tion; use the crutch in explanations, and require that the crutch 
appear on pupils’ papers. Work through the two Bes 
text illustrative examples as shown at the right, 474 9865 
and for extra illustration at the blackboard or as 226 49 


supervised seatwork use the four examples: 248 916 


752 671 833 366 
329 255 19 47 


When you are certain that your pupils fully understand how to use 
the crutch and how to write the changed and inserted figures, assign 
the twenty-five examples on the page (for one or two lessons) and 
require the crutch to be shown on the papers. 


Practice Page I, Text, 86 


The papers, which are to contain the examples listed below, are 
to be collected and sent to Durham, when you are through with 
them. For this reason, the examples should be assigned with great 
care. 


Teach according to the method of Subtractive Decomposition, using 
the crutch. Change the three illustrative e, 34 24 
346 435 


text examples as shown at the right. For 60 
extra practice (blackboard and/or super- _7 239 428 
vised seatwork) use text examples 1, 6, 53 107 7 


11, 16, and 21. 


When your pupils show that they understand the new kinds of 
S and know how to use the crutch with them, assign as seatwork 
or as the next day’s lesson the other twenty examples on this page: 
2-5, 7-10, 12-15, 17-20, 22-25. In making the assignment, say noth- 
ing at all about the crutch, and try to avoid answering directly any 
question as to whether the crutch should be used. Here we begin 
to collect the data of real importance in this investigation. The 
papers are to be collected and sent to Durham. 


. Text, 87-90 


Page 87: Use the crutch with the two illustrative examples in the 
text, altering them as at the right. If further 
illustrative work is necessary, use the four ex- 
amples: 


ly 1, 
$5.25 $1.25 
218 116 
$3.07 $0.09 





$8.23 $7.31 $3.34 $4.62 
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Use these examples at the blackboard, or as supervised seatwork. 
Then assign the twenty text examples for one or two lessons, and 
require the crutch. Give as much extra practice as seems necessary 
on this kind of S, devising your own examples. Try to stay fairly 
close to the investigation schedule, however. 


Pages 88-90: Require the use of the crutch in the written solutions. 


meenest UL 


See the special sheet of directions on Tests, 


. Text, 91-95% 


Beginning here, your instruction differs from that in Sections R 
and D, just as the instruction in Sections R, D, and O began to 
differ from that in Section NC with Outline Item 4. From now on, 
you are to say nothing about the crutch. In other words, your 
pupils will show us whether children will discard the crutch without 
being urged to do so. We will be able to see which children do 
abandon the crutch and which do not. However, after page 91 
(bottom half) you will use only the short form in illustrative work. 


Page 91: Top half: Say nothing at all about the crutch. We don’t 
care whether the children solve the problems with or without it. 


Bottom half: Precede the assignment of the two text examples by 
instruction on the following examples. Solve each example at the 
blackboard, first by using the crutch, and then, after recopying, 
without the crutch. Explain that older people find they can subtract 
without writing the little figures, that 

it saves time, and that perhaps they 75 $3.64 370 584 
too (the children) would like to use 49 2.59 52 577 
the shorter way. Do not, however, 

urge them to abandon the crutch. 


For extra illustration at the blackboard and/or as supervised seat- 
work use the four examples at the 

right. Then when you are sure that 5382 90 $5.73 $7.85 
your pupils see how to work the 19 15 5.49 _0.57 
examples without the crutch, assign 

the twenty examples on the page for one or two lessons. Say noth- 
ing as to whether the crutch is to be used or is not to be used, 
telling the children (if they ask) that they may do as they wish. 


This is important. 


Pages 92-9514: Let the children do as they wish in solving the 
examples and problems on these pages. Do not put them under 
any necessity of either using or discarding the device. 

. Practice Page II, Test, 95% 


Reference here is to the thirty-six examples at the bottom of the 
page. Divide the examples into two groups, the first eighteen for 
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the purpose to be described, and the last eighteen as an extra lesson. 
Assign the first eighteen examples to be copied and handed in that 
day (or the next). Say nothing about the use of the crutch, and 
advise neither for nor against its use if you are questioned. The 
papers for these first eighteen examples are to be collected and sent 
to Durham. Assign the last eighteen examples later, with no in- 
structions about the crutch. 


Text, 96-100 


As before, continue to take no stand concerning the use of the 
crutch. Let those who will, abandon it. 


Test III 


See special page of instructions. 
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Look at the sign. 


Then add or subtract. 


Do the examples in order: (1), then (2), then (3), and so on. 


Work carefully, but do not check. 


(1) 73 
AD 
(5) 573 
= 446 
(9) 866 
— 359 
(13) 707 
+ 284 
(17) 157 
196 


(2) 


(6) 


(10) 


(14) 


(18) 


749 
+ 222 


$3.69 
—3.35 


$1.63 
+5.16 


698 
— 567 


$7.33 
—7.25 


‘[ xvii ] 





(3) $1.87 
GA 

(7) 358 
+ 208 

(11) 927 
— 819 

(15) $3.78 
— .29 

(19) 302 
53 

+ 404 


(4) 


(8) 


(12) 


(16) 


(20) 


$9.82 
—2.34 


705 
— 502 





995 
— 347 


Test II 


Look at the sign. Then add or subtract. 
Do the examples in order: (1), then (2), then (3), and so on. 


Work carefully, but do not check. 








(1) 723 (2) 132 (3) $9.51 (4) $6.49 
=— 19 + 49 —7 .23 —5.42 
(5) $3.36 (6) 862 (7) 158 (8) $3.94 
+5.47 — 857 — 96 =e 
(9) 347 (10) $2.79 (11) 426 (12) 82 
ea —2.73 + 353 ee 
(13) $3.76 (14) 784 (15) $7.99 (16) 412 
—2.68 ra —2.95 35 
ae ae + 236 
(17) 569 (18) 78 (19) 61 (20) $7.95 
— 34 + 506 — 47 —5.78 
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I 

ii) ” 232 
—128 

(7) 571 
—1s 

II 

(1) 465 
408 

(7) 179 
— 99 

Ill 

(1) 388 
— 98 

(7) 720 
aa t8 


(8) 


(2) 


(8) 


(2) 


(8) 


176 
aoe 


798 
—364 


ls 


539 
—242 


845 
—196 


(3) 679 
—263 
(9) 972 
—769 
(3) 391 
=138 
(9) 883 
9g 
(3) 307 
265 
(9) 362 
97 


Meachene ee 

(4) 545 (5) 483 
07 2 — 87 
(10) 84 (11) 853 
—19 —623 

(4) 64 (5) 392 
— 35 —284 
(10) 848 (11) 996 
502 AIT 

(4) 845 (5) 729 
—562 — 55 
(10) 9871 (11) 424 
—485 = 8 
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Test III 


(6) 656 
—319 
(12) 871 
—759 
(6) 582 
—473 
(12) 451 
—322 
(6) 308 
—236 
(12) 730 
—569 


Test IV 


Do these subtraction examples in order: (1), then (2), then (3), and 


so on. 


Work carefully, but do not check. 





(1) 713 
— 404 
(5) 582 
—A07 
(9) 874 
— 308 
(13) 685 
ie 
(17) 853 
— 146 
(21) 865 
— 859 


(2) 


(6) 


(10) 


(14) 


(18) 


(22) 


$5.82 
— .38 


$8 .93 
—5.27 


$ 8.56 
Sameer 


$7 .82 
Heo 


666 
— 639 


952 
— 505 


(3) 


(7) 


(11) 


(15) 


(19) 


(23) 


734 
— 225 





615 
oud 


943 
— 705 


844 
— 729 


$7.73 
— .48 


(8) 


(12) 


(16) 


(20) 


(24) 


3611 
—3265 


$7 .03. 
—3.89 


—2238 
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FOREWORD 


Perhaps no more serious danger confronts the teacher of the social 
studies than that of accepting purely verbal statements as evidence of 
sound learning. The danger lies in the fact that such statements may 
represent no more than the mastery of words and phrases which have 
been identified by the learner as the appropriate responses to make in 
given situations. However accurate these verbalizations may seem to 
be, they may be almost wholly devoid of real meaning and significance 
so far as the child is concerned. The product of this kind of learning 
need not be imagined, for it is directly observable in the “knowledge” 
which school children acquire in their “study” of geography, history, 
and civics. 

These facts and this danger have been known for years. Never- 
theless, exceedingly little research has been done with a view to de- 
termining the extent and nature of this empty verbal learning, or, 
stated in positive terms, with a view to determining how children may 
be led to develop rich meanings for the terms and concepts which they 
encounter in the social studies. It is precisely this problem which Dr. 
Eskridge undertook to investigate. In the research reported in this 
monograph Dr. Eskridge attempted to trace the growth of meaning 
for certain important geographic terms through four school grades 
and to isolate the factors which condition such growth and the prin- 
ciples according to which the growth takes place. 

The study as here reported is substantially that made by Dr. 
Eskridge in order to fulfill in part the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Minor changes have been made in the or- 
ganization of Chapter III; new data have been included in Chapter 
IV; and the extensive statistical data in the appendix of the thesis 
have been omitted. 

WitiiaM A. BROWNELL. 
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GROWTH IN UNDERSTANDING 
OF GEOGRAPHIC TERMS 
IN GRADES IV TO VII 





CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


APPROACH 


WHAT CHILDREN’S WRITTEN WORK REVEALS 


“A volcano is something that looks like a tater bank and when it 
gits hot it busts.” So wrote a seventh-grade boy in response to the 
question, ‘“What is a voleano?”! 

And not just one, but several seventh-grade pupils defined pre- 
vailing winds as “kinds which come from the west. They are very 
strong winds,” or wrote similar statements when asked the meaning 
of the term. 

Of the fifty children in grades four, five, six, and seven who were 
asked, ““What is meant by the mouth of a river?,” thirteen, or almost 
30 per cent, wrote, “The mouth of a river is the place where the river 
starts.’”? 

How shall answers such as these be treated? Shall they be dis- 
missed lightly with a shrug of the shoulders and the observation that 
some children are just naturally dull? Or, is it possible that these 
answers have a significance which is not immediately apparent but 
which if studied will result in a better understanding of the mental 
processes of children? 

In the case of the youngster who said that a voleano was some- 
thing that looked like a potato bank, shall one say that he probably 
knew as well as anyone else what a volcano was but that he was just 
unable to express himself clearly? Or, does it seem reasonable to 
suppose that perhaps the pictures which he had seen of volcanoes had 
somehow given him the idea that volcanoes were piles of dirt, of the 
same general size and shape of potato banks, which, for reasons which 
he did not understand, sometimes got hot and exploded? Perhaps, 
after all, this youngster did express himself very accurately even 
though ungrammatically. Who knows? 

And what shall be said of the pupils who wrote that prevailing 
winds mean winds which blow from the west? Shall one say that 
they must not have prepared their lessons carefully and thus dismiss 


1 Reported to the writer by the teacher in whose classroom the incident oc- 
curred. The language is reproduced as accurately as possible. 

2? The example quoted is from the fourth grade. The other twelve answers 
were expressed in various ways. 
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the whole matter? The fact that such a large percentage of the chil- 
dren had got the idea that prevailing winds were winds which blow 
from the north, east, south, or west, or from some other direction 
would seem to indicate that these meanings of prevailing winds were 
not the product of chance factors or of careless study, but were rather 
the product of some special factor or set of factors. Perhaps children 
infer meanings in ways of which most adults are unaware. There is 
reason for thinking that such is the case. 

And what shall be said of those children who wrote, “The mouth 
of a river is the place where the river starts’? One obvious explana- 
tion is that they were confusing the mouth of a river with its source. 
In some cases this explanation may be the correct one, but in others 
it is not. There are children who know perfectly well that the source 
of a river is the place where the river has its origin, that the mouth 
is the place where the river empties into another body of water, and 
yet who persist in saying that the mouth of the river is the place where 
the river starts. In the case of these children mouth and source are 
not confused. For them starts expresses a relationship quite foreign 
to the one expressed in the clause has its origin. 


WHAT CONVERSATIONS WITH CHILDREN REVEAL 


To one who has talked with children in a simple and informal way 
about the things which they have learned, it is evident that many have 
incorrect and oftentimes distorted ideas which seem to be unknown to 
their teachers. It is evident also that adults often read into the 
answers of children meanings which do not exist for the children at 
all. A few examples will make these points clear. 

A sixth-grade pupil was asked if he knew what was meant by alti- 
tude. “Yes,” he said, “altitude means how high up in the air a thing 
is.” This answer, while not a perfect one, was no doubt sufficiently 
accurate to serve the ordinary purposes of the classroom. The first 
question was, however, followed by a second one, “Does Greenwood 
[the local city] have altitude?,” and the answer- was, “No! Green- 
wood is not up in the air.” 

When asked to identify the north pole on a standard 12-inch 
globe most children located it with what seemed at first to be a high 
degree of accuracy. Questioning, however, brought out very plainly 
the fact that a large proportion of the children were not thinking of 
the north pole as the point where the meridians meet. For some the 
north pole meant merely the general area around this point. For 
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others the north pole meant the portion of the earth which was 
encircled by the eightieth parallel. 


A large proportion of the children also, perhaps influenced by 
maps presented in conjunction with magazine and newspaper accounts 
of Admiral Byrd and his south polar expedition, pointed to Antarctica 
when asked to identify the south pole. 


Many other examples of a similar kind could be given to show 
that children often have queer and inexact ideas of the things about 
which they have studied. But more examples are not needed since 
enough have been given already to suggest that the meanings which 
children have for geographic terms is a fertile area for investigation. 


PROBLEM STATED 


The field of meanings is one which has many different aspects. In 
order to investigate this field, it is necessary to subdivide it into 
smaller ones, e. g., nature of meanings, development of meanings, 
complexity of meanings, etc., and to isolate particular problems which 
are connected with each of these smaller fields. This investigation re- 
lates to the growth of meanings. The particular problem which is 
investigated may be stated as follows: “How does growth in under- 
standing of geographic terms proceed among the children of the 
elementary school, in grades four to seven?” 


Previous INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 


So far as the writer is aware, there have been no investigations 
which have dealt with growth in understanding of terms in the field 
of geography. The Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, on the “Teaching of Geography,” lists 
eighty-two studies which had been made up to and including 1932. 
Of these eighty-two studies, five relate specifically to problems of 
vocabulary. These five studies are those of Cunningham (6),* Kuene- 
man (9), Pease (12), Ridgley (13), and Shaffer (14). They will be 
reviewed briefly in the next section. 

Among the studies reports of which are included in the Yearbook 
are six so-called minor contributions dealing with abilities, disabilities, 
and difficulties in geography. Two of these, those by Aitchison (1) 
and by Hart (8), pertain primarily to problems of vocabulary. 


Two other investigations which relate specifically to problems of 
geographic vocabulary have been made by graduate students at the 


* Numbers such as (6), (9), (12), etc., refer to the bibliography on p. 68. 
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University of Pittsburgh. These investigations were reported by 
French (7) and by Notz (11). 

The Education Index, as of March 1, 1937, lists, so far as can 
be judged from the titles, only one investigation in the field of geo- 
graphic vocabulary which has appeared since 1932. This study, made 
by Cole (5), is reviewed briefly in the following section, together with 
the vocabulary studies previously mentioned. 


STUDIES REVIEWED 


The studies of Aitchison, Cole, Cunningham, French, Hart, Kue- 
neman, Notz, Pease, Ridgley, and Shaffer have nothing in common 
with the present investigation so far as their major purposes are con- 
cerned. They are presented here merely to indicate the nature of most 
of the work which has been done on the vocabulary of geography. 

Aitchison. Aitchison (1) made a study of the misconceptions 
which 1,100 pupils, mainly in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
had of the frigid, temperate, and torrid zones. The pupils represented 
rural, small-town, and city schools of Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Cal- 
ifornia, and Illinois. A multiple choice test consisting of five state- 
ments concerning each of the three zones was used to obtain reactions 
from the subjects. The data showed that the pupils had numerous 
misconceptions relating to the zones. Many of these misconceptions 
were attributed to the influence of the zone names. 

Cole. Cole (5) derived a list of 1,008 geographic terms from an 
examination of six elementary geographies, the titles of which she 
does not report. From the original list of 1,008 terms, three classes 
of terms were deleted. The deleted words were “those occurring in 
the most frequent thousand of the Thorndike List, . . . those that did 
not occur five times in a book and in at least five of the six books,” 
and those that were rated as “accessory or nonessential” by a major- 
ity of seventy-one elementary school teachers. The 228 terms which 
remained, Cole reports in her study. Many of these terms are names 
of products. 

Cunningham. Cunningham (6) compared the vocabularies used in 
five representative geographies,® in the content material which dealt 
with the United States. 


° The texts were: 

a. Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Paeae eee United States and 
Canada (New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1925). 

b. Albert Perry Brigham and Charles 7 “McParlane Essentials of Ge- 
ography, First Book (New York: American Book Co., 925). 

c. James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young, The United States, Human Ge- 
ography by Grades, Book Four. (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1925). 
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French. French (7) studied the “effect of practice exercises in 
reading on pupil achievement in geography.” The specific training 
was in (1) vocabulary, (2) the reading of maps, graphs, and tables, 
and (3) the organization of subject matter. As a result of the in- 
vestigation, it was found, with respect to each of the three functions 
studied, that specific training resulted in increased geographic attain- 
ment to a degree which was statistically reliable. 

Hart. Hart (8) derived a list of fifty-five common errors in ge- 
ography. The list included errors noticed in her own experience as 
well as errors reported to her in the course of the investigation. The 
errors were classified into five groups according to their nature and 
were submitted for examination to fifty-two persons experienced in 
supervising geography classes and in teaching geography teachers. 
Each of the fifty-two persons indicated the errors whose occurrence 
they had observed. The body of the study consisted of the classified 
list of errors with notations indicating the number of persons who had 
reported the occurrence of the errors. : 

Kueneman. Kueneman (9) studied the effect which a change 
in vocabulary has upon the ability of fourth-grade children to under- 
stand material selected from a geography textbook. She found that 
“the vocabulary changes do not affect the reading comprehension to a 
degree of difference which has statistical significance.” 

Notz. Notz (11) made a study of the vocabulary of fifth-grade 
geography. The aim of her investigation was “to analyze several ge- 
ography texts and to derive a vocabulary of words and phrases neces- 
sary to develop the major understanding of each section or ‘human 
use’ region of the United States that will form a geographic under- 
standing of United States as a whole, as a climax.” 

Such a vocabulary, consisting of 1,753 terms, was derived from 
an examination of four fifth-grade geography texts. The list of 
terms is presented as three vocabularies, designated as “common 


d. Frank Morton McMurry and Almon Ernest Parkins, Elementary 
Geography (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925). 

e. Joseph Russell Smith, Human Geography, Book One (Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1925). 

“The texts were: 

a. Wallace Walter Atwood and ‘Helen Goss Thomas, The Americas: The 
Earth and Its People, Book Two (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1929). 

b. Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker, Geography: United States 
and Canada (New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1931). 

c. Frederick Kenneth Branom and Helen Marie Ganey, Geography of North 
America and South America (New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc., 1931). 

d. Richard Elwood Dodge and Earl Emmett Lackey, Elementary Geography, 
Book One (Chicago: Rand, McNally and Co., 1930). 
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words,” “proper names,” and “groups of words.” A more extensive 
vocabulary of 4,546 words was also derived from the same texts. 
Both lists of terms were analyzed and ¢ompared with other vocab- 
ulary lists. 

Pease. Pease (12) derived a list of 679 geographic terms which 
occurred in a “representative newspaper,’’® and in “news periodicals,”® 
by sampling issues over a period of twelve years. The term geographic 
was interpreted very broadly; consequently, the list contains many 
words which are of a general rather than of a specific geographic 
nature. The first five words of the list are abroad, acre, aeroplane, 
afternoon, and agriculture. 

Ridgley. Ridgley (13) derived a list of 1,200 selected place names 
from an examination of the second book of five series of geographies. 

Shaffer. Shaffer (14) determined the frequencies with which 
words occurred in three world geographies? by sampling every fifth 
line. 


RELATED INVESTIGATIONS OUTSIDE THE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 


There have been several investigations outside the field of geog- 
raphy which resemble the present one. For the most part the resem- 
blance is in the type of testing-instrument used. Among the investiga- 
tions referred to are those by Brownell (2), Burton (3), Meltzer 
(10), and Buswell and John (4). 


BROWNELL 


One of the most important investigations in the field of growth of 
meanings is that by Brownell (2). This investigation is a study of 
the development of children’s number ideas in the primary grades. 
The procedure consisted in a careful analysis of the mental processes 
exhibited by individual pupils when they were dealing with various 
types of number material in actual classroom situations. The chief 
significance of Brownell’s investigation, so far as the present study 
is concerned, is that it demonstrated to the writer how fruitful the 
genetic method of approach may be in arriving at an understanding 

>The New York Times. 

® The Literary Digest, The World’s Work, and The American Magazine. 

* The texts were: 

a. Albert Perry Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane, Essentials of Ge- 
ography, First Book (Rev. Ed., New York: American Book Co., 1928). 

b. Frank Morton McMurry and Almon Ernest Parkins, Elementary Ge- 
ography, First Book (Rev. ed., New York: The Macmillan Got 


c. Joseph Russell Smith, Human Geography, Book One (Philadelphia : John 
C. Winston Co., 1925). 
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of the mental processes of children, and suggested the general nature 
of the attack to be made on the problem of this thesis. 


BURTON® 


Burton (3) made a study of children’s civic information. In a 
series of seven studies extended over a period of eleven years, approx- 
imately 7,500 subjects were tested. Most of the subjects were sixth- 
grade children from schools located in California, Illinois, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Oregon. The chief testing instrument was a multi- 
ple choice test of ninety-six items which had been constructed on the 
basis of results obtained from two preliminary tests. The ninety-six 
terms were distributed equally among three groups classified as polit- 
ical, economic, and sociological. The subjects were told not to guess 
and were instructed to indicate their choice of alternatives by placing 
X in front of the one selected. Pre-tests were given to familiarize the 
subjects with the nature of the task expected of them. The following 
is a Sample item taken from the test: 


If a policeman finds a dead body, to whom does he turn it over? 
The chief of police. 
The coroner. 
The health officer. 


Burton’s findings, presented here in an abbreviated form, were as 
follows: 


1. At the sixth-grade level the best informed groups knew about 45 
per cent of the information represented by the test; the least informed, 
about 25 per cent. 

2. Pupil interest and maturity are such as to permit and demand the 
earlier introduction of direct civic instruction. 

3. There was practically no variation in the nature of the civic infor- 
mation possessed by the several regional, economic, racial, or national 
groups examined. 

4. There was considerable variation in the amount of civic informa- 
tion possessed by the several groups mentioned. 

5. The acquisition of civic information at any given level and the 
growth in civic information taking place from grade to grade were not 
the result of any systematically organized instruction but largely the result 
of accidental contact, both in and out of school. 

6. The boys were regularly and consistently superior to the girls 
throughout, for information studied. 

7. There was no increase or marked change of any kind in the nature 
and amount of pupils’ information over the ten-year period 1924-34. 


8 Citations by courtesy of the author and the publisher. 
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8. The economic status of the home through its effect on cultural 
contacts and experiences was the factor most closely correlated with the 
amount of information possessed by groups of pupils. 

9. The out-of-school contacts supplied a larger proportion of informa- 
tion than did the school. 

10. The influence of the school increased steadily through the grades. 

11. The chief factors necessary to acquisition of citizenship informa- 
tion would seem to be (a) a decent economic status which insures adequate 
and varied cultural contacts, and (b) systematic instruction in school. 
The school should in fact be so organized as to compensate for the under- 
privileged status of many pupils (3, pp. 304 and 305). 


MELTZER? 


The purpose of Meltzer’s (10) investigation was, according to the 
author, “to trace the development in the minds of children of some 
concepts whose understanding make some important situations of 
contemporary life more intelligible to us.” A list of 297 social, eco- 
nomic, and political concepts was determined from an examination of 
four books and of 112 issues of critical magazines spread over a 
period of five years. These terms were then weighted by means of a 
formula devised for the purpose in order to determine their relative 
importance. From this list of 297 concepts a list of thirty-one of the 
most important ones was selected for study. 

Three hundred and thirty-three pupils from the fourth grade 
through the twelfth, in schools located in Bayonne, Passaic, and Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, and in New York City were tested for an 
understanding of these terms by the personal interview method. The 
responses of these pupils were analyzed, and the frequencies with 
which basic or “core” ideas occurred were determined. Points were 
then assigned to each core idea, the number of points assigned de- 
pending on whether the ideas expressed had been adjudged superior, 
reasonably correct, etc. A total score for each pupil was obtained by 
adding the points assigned to the core ideas. The sum of the points 
earned constituted the total score. 

The chief findings of Meltzer which are relevant to the present 
study are: 

1. Children have a large number of core ideas or meanings for 
terms, the number varying from 101 in the case of Personal Rights 
to 34 in the case of Foreign Trade. 

2. The core ideas have a wide range of worth. They vary from 
those at one extreme which are superior, through those of lesser 
merit, to those of the other extreme which are erroneous. 

® Citations by courtesy of the publisher. 
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3. Some terms are much better understood than others. 

4. In general, there is a “steady development in the children’s 
conceptions from grade to grade.” 

5. A positive correlation exists between “grasp of the concepts” 
and mental age. 


BUSWELL-JOHN!°9 


A fourth investigation which, from the viewpoint of procedure, is 
most related to the present one is that of Buswell and John (4). So 
far as specific aim and technique are concerned, this investigation, 
more nearly than those of Brownell, Burton, or Meltzer, resembles 
the present one. Because of the marked similarities and differences be- 
tween the Buswell-John study and the present one, both in technique 
and in treatment of results, a rather full abstract of the plan of the 
Buswell-John study is given. This investigation had for its purpose 
the “study of the nature and the development of concepts of technical 
and semi-technical terms in the arithmetic of the first six grades.” 

A list of five hundred terms commonly used in arithmetic was col- 
lected through an examination of “all the vocabulary studies in arith- 
metic which could be found.” From this list of five hundred terms a 
second list of one hundred terms was chosen for testing purposes. 
This list of one hundred terms was named the selected list. 

Group tests covering the terms of the selected list were given to 
1,500 pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI, and individual tests covering 
twenty-five terms (common to the selected list) and eight phrases 
were given to 240 pupils in Grades I to VI. 

Four different group tests were used in the investigation. Test I 
was a multiple choice test which covered the one hundred terms of 
the selected list. The type of question included is illustrated by the 
following item from the test: 


A rectangle is: 


( ) 1. A figure that is round like a ball. 

( ) 2. The answer to a division problem. 

( ) 3. A four-sided figure with square corners. 
( ) 4. A three-sided figure. 


The pupils were required to indicate the correct meaning by 
placing a cross () within the parentheses preceding it. 

Test I was divided into two equal parts, Form A and Form B, 
which were given on successive days to avoid fatigue on the part of 
the pupils. 


1° Citations by courtesy of the authors and the publisher. 
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“Tests II, III, and IV were shorter tests, each including only the 
first twenty-five terms of the one hundred terms in Test I. The pur- 
pose of using several tests instead of one was to determine whether 
or not a pupil who responded correctly in one test will do so in other 
tests.” 

Test II was a direction test. In this test the words were used in 
questions or in directions, and the responses of the pupils were in- 
terpreted as evidence of understanding or lack of understanding of 
the words. The following is a sample :* 


Which of these squares is smaller ? | | 
Draw a ring around it. 


Test III was a combination of the multiple choice and completion 
types. In this test the pupil was instructed to “choose the word that 
will make the sentence true and draw a line under it.” The following 
is a sample item taken from the test: 


To find how many books there are on a table we...........-2+++e00> 
the books. 
sell count weigh buy 


Test IV was a definition test. After each term there was a space 
in which the definition of the term was to be written. The following 
isa sample: 


After each of these words write what the word means: 


Both forms of Test I were given to 1,500 children, 500 from the 
second half of each of grades four, five, and six. Tests II, III, and 
IV were given to 300 of the same pupils, 100 from each grade. 

The individual test consisted of questions about each of 25 terms 
and 8 phrases. This test was given to each of 240 children, 40 from 
each of the first six grades, who had previously taken a group intel- 
ligence test. The plan was as follows: 

After each child had been taken to a place where there were no 
distractions and had been made to feel at ease, the examiner placed 
before him a typewritten list of the thirty-three terms and phrases 
which were to be used in this part of the study. 

* The size of the squares shown in the sample item, and the position of the 


squares in relation to the printed matter differ from the corresponding items 
as found in the Buswell-John monograph. 
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“First, the entire list of terms was read to the child, and any terms 
‘which he had never heard before were crossed off the list. The re- 
maining terms were then presented one at a time, the specific direc- 
tions given to the child being ‘Can you tell me what this word means 
in arithmetic?’ The examiner made a verbatim record of what the 
child said. If the pupil hesitated too long or made irrelevant state- 
ments about a term, certain follow-up questions were used. These 
questions were formulated carefully before the testing began, and all 
the examiners used the same questions” (4, p. 44). 

The results of the group tests were presented in the form of dis- 
tributions of scores, of relative difficulty of the terms, of misconcep- 
tions indicated by selections of incorrect responses, of variations 
among school systems and of Perceslage of pupils who responded 
consistently on all four tests. 

The results of the individual tests were presented as, “first, the 
responses made by the pupils to each of the twenty-five words in the 
list; second, the responses made to certain of the phrases used; and, 
third, the types of responses to selected terms made by the pupils at 
the three levels of intelligence.” 

Buswell and John summarize the results of the group tests as 
follows: 


1. The pupils in a given grade differ widely in the size of their arith- 
metical vocabularies. The number of terms known increases from grade 
to grade, but the distribution of scores in the three grades show a large 
amount of overlapping. 

2. The difficulty of the terms studied as indicated by the percentages 
of pupils responding correctly shows great variation. 

3. The difficulty of the classes of terms into which the list is divided 
indicates that, in general, the technical terms are the most difficult and 
that the terms relating to time, space, or quantity are the least difficult, the 
terms relating to special figures, the terms of measurement, and the com- 
mercial terms lying between the extremes. The fact that there are more 
terms included in some classes than in others and that the terms in a given 
class are not of uniform difficulty reduces the significance of the differences 
between the results for the five classes. 

4. The growth in the understanding of terms as indicated by the in- 
crease in the percentage of correct responses from Grade IV to Grade VI 
shows great variation for different terms, the smallest difference in per- 
centages being 1.4 and the largest 60.2. 

5. Comparison of the results for the twelve school systems represented 
by the pupils tested shows that for a given term the percentages of correct 
responses and the percentages of omissions vary widely, indicating that 
the course of study and the teaching procedure are probably important fac- 
tors in determining the terms known by the pupils in each school system. 
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6. Analysis of the incorrect responses indicates that incorrect mean- 
ings are frequently associated with terms. In some cases the number of 
pupils who had misconceptions regarding the term was greater than the 
number of pupils who understood it, and the amount of misunderstanding 
did not decrease materially from Grade IV to Grade VI. Such a situation 
presents a definite problem for teachers of arithmetic. 

7. The lack of agreement between the results of Tests I, II, III, and 
IV suggests that ability to respond to a word correctly in one situation 
does not necessarily indicate that understanding is complete. Further 
experience with the word may be needed for complete understanding (4, 
pp. 41 and 42). 


RESTATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


Most of the investigations which have been referred to consist 
primarily either in a listing of geographic terms or in a statement of 
the final results of learning such terms. Little or no effort has been 
made to get beneath the surface and to study the learning process in 
operation. The one outstanding exception is the study by Brownell on 
the development of the children’s number ideas. It is the purpose of 
the present investigation to isolate some of the factors and principles 
which condition learning and consequently growth in understanding 
of geographic terms. 


CHAPTER II 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


SELECTION OF TERMS 


A list of 135 geographic terms was derived from an examination 
of geography texts! in use in the public schools of Greenwood, South 
Carolina. The terms included in the list were those which, in the 
opinion of the writer, were best adapted to the purposes of this in- 
vestigation. The one criterion other than personal opinion used in 
the selection of terms was “frequency of occurrence.’ On this basis 
a term was selected (1) if it occurred as many as three times in the 
textbook material studied, or (2) if it was closely identified with the 
use of maps. The criterion of “frequency” was used because it was 
felt that there should be some measure of the probable opportunity 
which children had had for learning the meanings of the terms. Such 
a measure is needed to evaluate responses. 

The list of terms was divided into three parts which will be re- 
ferred to hereinafter as Part I, Part II, and Part III. 

Part I consisted of 60 terms. Of these, 49 terms occurred as many 
as three times in the textbook material which had been studied by each 
of Grades IV, V, VI, and VII. The following eleven terms occur- 
ring less than three times—antarctic circle, arctic circle, hemisphere, 
latitude, longitude, meridian, north pole, parallel, south pole, tropic of 
Cancer, and tropic of Capricorn—were also included in Part I because 
it was felt that children would probably have meanings for them by 
reason of use in connection with maps. 

Part II consisted of 20 terms, each of which occurred as many as 
three times in the textbook material studied by each of Grades V, 
VI, and VII, but which did not occur as many as three times in the 
material studied by Grade IV. 

Part III consisted of 55 terms, each of which occurred as many 
as three times in the textbook material studied by Grade VII but 


1 The texts were: 

a. Wallace Walter Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas, The Earth and Its 
People, Elementary Book (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934). 

b. Wallace Walter Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas, The Earth and Its 
People, Advanced Book (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934). 

c. Joseph Russell Smith, Human Geography, Book One (Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1925). 
4 d. Aas Walter Atwood, New Geography, Book II (Boston: Ginn and 

o., 1929), 
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only. 
_ TtIncludes population is dense. By mistake this phrase appeared in the multiple choice test as popula- 
tion. The term population appears in Part III. 
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§Included in 1927 edition of The Teacher’s Word Book. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 





@ 

2 

€ 

5 

Zz Terms 

< 

no 

OSE mlofalline imi cte tists ek eele rs coe 

96 | Rainfall, inches of........... 

Sia PORE DIB reiiis wrote ha ies 

98) (Raw-materiali....< 0.000010 

OOM MRED UD Girare ta arate ere sesehin tere 
LOOM Riverir.(s, ctw. scesraiths even 
MOUS ROULEY coe sicro nsec sane relate 
NOD YS Gasisic.alsterecetssars, ate) shore weetereaote 
LOSI Seatlevelty. iirtitcssemnotemmeers 
LOGS Seaport: SAG. bce eee 
LOSa Seasons ns eros 
106 | Slopes (noun)..............- 
107s |"Snow/(noun)5, a seeeeale eines 
LOSMHSouthipoleyen..wece ele: 
OSM Mooutherntrr yaar nmrrtie rs 
L100) Strait eer sce larcititenieerre 
LU Spmmit re. cneoetcces ces. 
ML2r Surface syay.casmnceieeceiiet rare 
MUSA Sy Stemi ererieya cern aeiateeriters 
114 | Temperate zone............. 
AUSobemiperattres.: se neni 
11GH|\elradel(noun)n es eee 
Lal elradelwinder kite eee 
1189 Piransportation»...- cnn 
TIO Miributarieshascenicen cece 
IZON Eropicion Gancerssunieeaiiet 
121 | Tropic of Capricorn......... 
22mlebropicall omen meee 
123\\|\ Bandractsck + Sekpicca teeta 
1245) CUncivilizedifitizecc center 
2S Uplands a. 5.shiec seca 
1260 MUpstream) ee ane 
E2P uN WVialleyicds eric stots covmietien bene 
1283) Veretationaerecncsce hee 
129)" Volcano sannue sccm stearate 
1SOul Watertallieam os cenit 
131s || Waterwayisty. enact eee 
1327||\Weather's.t.9: crarseseereerstermionters 
1330 \Wiesticoast:s- teccacrs ieamete 
B34 World verses nxn deter eon 
A35vifinwearoades chicsd sears edoeese cis 


ttIncludes civilized. 
*Estimated. 
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of [2 s/s ek 
ee le S| eco 
ES |es-|ss% 
oD | ES oo 
elie oe &lo Oo 
BO ima Sims eo 
5b x x 
lb x x 
Sbi sll ewes x 
la3 x x 
3a x x 
la3 x x 
sti Vise x x 
lb x x 
2b EF Mae a 
lb x x 
2b x x 
3b x 
Sa x x 
2b x 
2a EP ilieeaan 
3b x 
1b x 
4b Vl vacerevace 
4a x x 
eee x x 
retayeiols X< alltctren 
saceee x x 
Fo ns Koilesees 
1b x x 
eee ace 
Bie eit x x 
Sa xiyelloceks 
Heivtetnaleotoes x 
1b x x 
la2 x x 
lal x x 


0 
a ee 
5 SIE Ls 
‘E 208 15.85 : 
eS | ae ° o a 
‘SOB Zak] 5 S 
mrablsa 2) oO a 
x x x x 
beaveate x x ee 
sates x x x 
x x! ll eevee x 
x x x x 
x Xn ll x 
x 
Mae hans x x x 
x x x x 
x x x 
x ms eres x 
x Kites x 
2 die/e'e [lototete etl ea x x 
x x x) teeters 
x x x x 
x = (| Gehl epee 
x x x 
x eee x 
x x x 
x x KM aere ew eis. 
wales x x x 
x X Weaeretetel eeaneralwe 
x). ||Bynere ee eee 
XH ace. eee ane 
x | se aad ee x 
x x x x 
x x x 
X | aowil econ ene 
x x x x 
x x! |seeer x 
x x «lees x 
x x) il Sone x) 


Number of Lists’ 


in Which 
Terms Occur 
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which did not occur as many as three times in the material studied by 
each of the three preceding grades. 


The list of terms with notations as to their occurrence in other 
vocabulary lists is found in Table 1 (last eight columns). 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER VOCABULARY LISTS 


In evaluating the list of geographic terms used in this investiga- 
tion, one should bear in mind the purpose for which the list was de- 
rived, namely, to study growth of meanings. While no effort was 
made to make up a list of geographic terms for any purpose other 
than the one stated, it is interesting to compare the list with other lists 
prepared for different purposes. 

Table 2 reports the number of the 135 terms in the present list 
which occur also in the vocabularies indicated in Table 1. On the 
whole it would seem that important geographic terms had been 
selected for study. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBERS OF THE 135 TERMS IN PRESENT List WuHicH Occur ALSO IN THE 
VOCABULARIES INDICATED IN TABLE 1 





Text or List Frequency 
Thorndike (first five thousand),.............-.+: 76 
Barrows andubarkers <j. erste tis)sielasetoesirs soo cayevalatorets elacr 85 
BriphamiandiVichanlanesmyemiercacalerecierereielars sisi 75 
Mairemeve andeeoungern wee shies ise csiciecieee cess 81 
MeMiurrvsandvbarkinseenadissieeeesciiviaidsisscieiste 81 
Coletenrmet ai itnc cttectie Mine aceite onetiiae ane 63 
Pe age mers tarseictorstscote ols edaeietae cisle newromieretereta eS ean 85 
Asumamysias fOUTIIG ta) near aatots sipialctesisioeiers elenlaie ome 78 


Tue Main TEsts 


Five types of test were used in the main part of this investigation. 
They were: (1) an essay test; (2) a multiple choice test; (3) an 
identification test; (4) an intelligence test; and (5) a concrete mate- 
rial test. Test 5 was an individual test; the others were group tests. 


1. Essay Test. 


The essay test was administered to approximately five hundred 
children in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. The form 
consisted of ruled mimeographed sheets on which spaces were pro- 
vided for name, address, grade, section, etc. At the top of each sheet 
and immediately following the spaces provided for personal data 
there was printed “Word... .”’ The mimeographed sheets were 
stapled together in pads of ten pages each. On each sheet of a pad 
and in the space immediately following ‘““Word” was written one of 
the 135 terms used in the study. After desks had been cleared and 
pencils sharpened, the pads were distributed. The children were then 
instructed to write, in the spaces provided for the purpose, what they 
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thought the words meant. Two plans were followed in giving the 
instructions. 
The instructions according to plan one follow in part: 


The pad which you have been given has ten pages in it. Fill in the 
blanks at the top of the first page. [After the blanks had been filled in the 
examiner continued.] At the top of each sheet a word has been written. 
The first word is rainfall. Your geography has often spoken of rainfall in 
telling about the countries which you have studied. I want to know what 
you think rainfall means. Write anything you want to that will show me 
that you know what rainfall means in geography. Just a sentence or two 
will do. Write on the first page of your pad. 


When all had finished the examiner continued : 


Turn to the next sheet. The word at the top of the page is east wind. 
In your geography you have read about winds of many kinds. I want to 
know what you think an east wind is. Take your pencil and write what 
you think an east wind is. 


Similar instructions were given with respect to the remaining 
eight terms. 

After the essay testing according to the first plan of instructions 
had been completed, each child was given a number which identified 
him in his grade. This number was later written on each sheet of each 
pad which the child had accepted. A record was kept of the name, 
number, school, and teacher of each child who was tested. In all, 
4,711 essays were secured according to plan one. The number of 
essays is not a multiple of ten because in some few cases only nine 
sheets were included in a pad. The majority of essays were one and 
two sentences in length. 

The instructions given for plan two differed from those for plan 
one only in that the children were encouraged to write as much as they 
could about a term. Approximately two thousand essays were secured 
according to plan two. Many of these essays were only one or two 
sentences in length, a few pages were blank, and a few answers were 
almost a page in length. The terms about which the essays were 
written were not identical in every case with those listed in Table 1. 

In order to make it easier to deal with all the essays about each 
of the terms, the pads were taken apart, one grade at a time, and the 
sheets reassembled so that all the essays from a grade about a given 
term were together. The essays collected according to the two plans 
of instructions were reassembled separately. 
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The essays will be referred to in the next section of this chapter in 
connection with the construction of the multiple choice test and again 
in Chapters III and IV. 


2. Multiple Choice Test. 


The multiple choice test which was used in this investigation was 
of the familiar type. There were, however, two variations, one of 
which proved very significant. 

As in other multiple choice tests, each test item was presented 
with four possible meanings. Besides these four alternatives, two 
others were added. One was an “I don’t know” alternative, and the 
other an “I think it means... ” alternative. The following item 
taken from the test illustrates the kind of alternatives which were 
used: 


The central part of the country means: 


. The part of the country which has the hottest weather. 

. The part of the country which is surrounded by mountains. 
. The middle of the country. 

. The edge of the country. 

. I don’t know. 

. I think it means.... 


BEN LE LENE FN FN 
Nee ee Ne Nee SS 
Amb WDY 


In the instructions which accompanied the test, the subjects were 
told that if they thought one of the four answers was a good one 
they were to put a cross () in the space in front of that answer; 
that if they did not know the meaning of a term, not to guess at it but 
to put a cross (X) in the space in front of “I don’t know’; and fi- 
nally, that if they knew the meaning of a term and did not think that 
one of the four answers given was a good one, to write what they 
thought the word meant in the space after “I think it means. . . .” 

In order to secure to the fullest extent the advantages offered by 
the “I think it means . . .” alternative, it seemed desirable to prevent 
the subjects from acting on the assumption that one of the first four 
alternatives was always correct. Consequently, terms were included 
in the test for which none of the alternatives were correct. There were 
21 such items out of 135. The subjects were warned that items of 
this kind had been included in the test, and one of the sample items 
in the pretest was deliberately made of this type. 

The meanings which were written as number-six alternatives (that 
is, the answers which were written after “I think it means . . .”) 
will be referred to in reporting this investigation as the “number-six 
answers.” 
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Selection of alternatives. The alternatives of a test should prob- 
ably not be selected purely on a subjective basis, although there is no 
generally recognized principle of test construction to this effect. 
Nevertheless, in the very idea that the alternatives constitute a “test,” 
there 7s an implicit recognition of the fact that each alternative might 
be selected by at least some of the subjects. In this particular multiple 
choice test, the alternatives used were chosen wherever possible from 
the ideas expressed by the children in their essays. It is felt that, in 
spite of whatever limitations the test may have, it is a far more 
effective instrument for determining meanings and growth of under- 
standing than it would have been, had not the alternatives been 
determined in large measure from the ideas expressed in the essays. 


3. Identification Test. 


The identification test consisted of four maps and seventeen terms 
related to the maps and selected from Part I of the multiple choice 
test. Four maps rather than one were used in the test in order to 
avoid a mass of confused detail. Two of the maps were of a hypothet- 
ical country and showed such physical and geographic features as 
rivers, mountains, peninsulas, islands, etc. The other two maps 
showed parallels, meridians, etc. 

Most of the seventeen items were represented twice or more 
times, sometimes on one map, sometimes on two maps. Each item 
was marked on the maps with its identifying letter several times in 
order to minimize doubt as to which of the items each letter stood 
for. In order to decrease the probability of a child’s identifying cor- 
rectly items with which he was unfamiliar, by eliminating items 
already identified, a few features were marked on the maps, although 
there were no corresponding terms in the test. The subjects were 
warned in the directions that such features had been marked and 
they were cautioned to be careful in their identifications. 


4, Intelligence Test. 


The intelligence test which was used in this investigation was the 
National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form I. This is a battery test 
consisting of five parts, each of which is preceded by a practice exer- 
cise. The five tests, named in the order of their occurrence, are: 
arithmetical reasoning, sentence completion, logical selection, same- 
opposites, and symbol-digit (substitution). The National Intelligence 
Test is so well known that a further description is unnecessary. 
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5. Concrete Material Test. 


The materials of this test were: (a) an ordinary 12-inch globe 
showing political divisions, (b) two large specially made map-models 
showing the physical features of a hypothetical country, and (c) two 
smaller models which were similar to the large ones. The models 
were made from newspaper pulp to which paste had been added, and 
were mounted on wooden bases. The bases of the two larger models 
were 2 feet by 3 feet; those of the smaller ones, approximately 10 
inches by 14 inches. 

The subjects were taken one by one to a quiet room and shown 
the globe and the models of the test. After they had become adjusted 
to their surroundings, the examiner proceeded as follows: 


Here are some maps. They are not really maps of a part of the world 
but just some maps which were made to show rivers, mountains, islands, 
and a lot of other things which you have studied about in geography. 
Look at them. Here is the ocean, and there is the land. On this other map 
the ocean, or rather just one part of it, is here. We used real water in 
order to make the ocean look like a real one. This is the land up here. 
Look at the maps now and see if you can find a bay. 


If the subject merely nodded his head or appeared uncertain what 
to do, the examiner continued, “Show me a bay. Put your finger on 
a bay.” In this manner the subjects were tested on the seventeen 
terms which had been included in the identification test. 


THE TESTING 
Dates. 


The essays which were written under the first plan of instruction 
were secured during the fall and winter of 1935-36. Those written 
under the second plan were collected during the spring and fall of 
1935. The multiple choice, identification, and intelligence tests were 
given between March 24 and April 27, 1936; and the concrete mate- 
rial test, during May of the same year. 


Examiners. 


A large part of the testing was done by the writer personally. The 
necessity of completing the testing within a comparatively short 
period of time made it necessary for him to have assistance. This 
assistance was given by selected students who were taking work in 
Education as members of the writer’s classes. In every case the 
students who assisted in the testing were given careful instruc- 
tions and training in what they should do. In some few other cases 
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multiple choice and identification tests were given by the classroom 
teachers. 


Conditions of Testing. 


Each test was given to the different sections of the grades under 
conditions which were as nearly identical as possible. The National 
Intelligence Test was administered with a rigid adherence to the con- 
ditions laid down in the manual of instructions. 

The multiple choice test required two days to administer, Parts I 
and II, and Part III being given on alternate days. The tests were 
so arranged that in each school one section of each grade took Parts 
I and II on the first day, and the other section Part III. On the 
second day the test was completed. The purpose of administering the 
test in this manner was to equalize such advantages as might be gained 
by taking either half of the test first. 

Each child was allowed all the time he needed to complete the 
four vocabulary tests. 


ScoRING THE TESTS 


The tests were scored under the direction of the writer by stu- 
dents in the Department of Education at Lander College. An excep- 
tion to this statement is made with respect to the number-six answers 
of the multiple choice test, all of which were scored by the writer 
personally. 

In the case of the multiple choice test the numbers of the correct 
alternatives were read from a key to a group of students who marked 
the incorrect items on the tests which they were scoring. Later the 
number-six answers were read carefully by the writer and scored as 
either acceptable or unacceptable on the basis of his personal judg- 
ment. The sum of the correct items in the three parts of the test 
constituted the total score. 

The identification tests were scored by comparing the answers 
given with the key, a copy of which was written on the blackboard. 
The score was the number of items which had been identified correctly. 

Special instructions were given in the scoring of the National In- 
telligence Tests, and each of these tests was scored twice by inde- 
pendent scorers. In all cases when two independent scorers differed 
in their judgment as to the way an item should be marked, the writer 
was consulted for a final opinion. 

The score on the concrete material test was the number of correct 
responses which had been made. 
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Sampling of Errors. 

In order to determine the accuracy with which the scoring had 
been done, four samples each of the multiple choice, identification, 
and National Intelligence Tests were selected at random from each 
section and were scored by the writer personally. Since the number 
of pupils in a section who were tested varied from 13 to 20 (see Table 
4, p. 27), it follows that the proportion of the tests which were 
rescored varied from 31 to 20 per cent of the total number. 

Table 3 reports a summary of the number of scoring errors which 
were found in the rescored tests. The table shows that with respect 

TABLE 3 


NuMBER OF SCORING Errors IN SAMPLE TESTS SELECTED AT RANDOM FROM 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, MULTIPLE CHOICE, AND IDENTIFICATION TESTS 


TEsts 
Ni Ts M. C. Iden. 
Maximum number of scoring errors in single paper... . 2 2 1 
Total number of sample tests rescored............... 96 96 96 
Total number of scoring errors............-.+s000-: 16 23 6 
Total number of items in sample tests............... 9,600* 12,960 1,632 
fer cents errors are of items. ...........-.-0+++00:: 17 .18 eA 


*Estimated. 
to each of the three tests the total number of scoring errors was less 
than four tenths of one per cent. It is evident from the small number 
of errors found in the sample tests that the original scoring had been 
done with a very high degree of accuracy. 


TABULATION OF DATA 

To tabulate the data from the multiple choice test, the numbers 
of the chosen alternatives were dictated to an assistant who recorded 
the frequencies on forms prepared for the purpose. Provision was 
made on the forms for entering the frequencies of ambiguous answers, 
Omissions, and number-six answers which were correct. The total 
number of correct responses for each term was later determined, by 
grades, by adding the frequency of the correct number-six answers to 
the frequency of the correct alternative. In the case of those terms for 
which none of the alternatives were correct, the total number of cor- 
rect responses was the number of correct number-six answers. When 
the tabulation of data had been completed all frequencies were ex- 
pressed as per cents of the number of children in the groups? and the 
grades. 


| * For a statement of the significance of “groups” see Conditioning Factor 3. 
Level of Geographic Attainment (chap. iii, p. 37). 


' 
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The data from the identification test were tabulated for the dif- 
ferent grades by recording the frequency with which each letter had 
been used in identifying each of the seventeen terms of the test. The 
frequencies were later expressed as per cents of children in the 
grades. 


The data from the concrete material test were tabulated by grades, 
by recording the frequency with which each term had been responded 
to correctly. These frequencies were later expressed as per cents of 
children in the grades. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS? 


The subjects used in this investigation were drawn from the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of the white public schools of 
Greenwood, South Carolina. There are in this city three principal 
elementary schools, and all of them contributed equally to the sample 
of pupils which was selected. The public schools of Greenwood are 
organized on the 7-4 plan; formal study of geography is begun in the 
fourth grade and is continued through the seventh; and the enroll- 
ment is confined almost exclusively to children of native-born Ameri- 
can parents. 

In two of the schools there were two sections per grade. In the 
third, there were three sections of the fourth grade and two sections 
of each of the other two grades. The sections in the schools are di- 
vided, not according to ability, but according to the alphabet or some 
similar scheme, and are designated by the letters A, B, and C. These 
letters have no significance whatever in terms of semiannual promo- 
tion or degree of mental maturity. The letters are used merely to 
distinguish sections. From two sections of each grade in each school 
an approximately equal number of children was chosen for testing. 


The selection of subjects was made on the basis of teacher-judg- 
ment. The plan was as follows: Several days before the tests were 
to be given, the teachers were told of the tests, and their co-operation 
was secured. Each teacher was asked to choose from her geography 
class seventeen or eighteen children to take the tests. It was clearly 
understood that the chosen children were to represent a fair sampling 
of the class as a whole; that is, they were to include a few who were 
among the very best in geography, a few who were poor, and a major- 
ity who were average. The teachers were asked, however, not to in- 

® The reference here is to the children who took the multiple choice, identifi- 


cation, National Intelligence, and concrete material tests. The selection of 
subjects who took the essay test has been treated under J. Essay Test (p. 19). 
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clude among their selections any child who was so badly handicapped 
by excessive emotional reactions, language difficulties, or low mental- 
ity as to be an unfit subject for testing. Furthermore, no child was 
to be forced to take the tests. When a child who had been selected 
objected to taking the tests, he was promptly excused and another 
selected to take his place. The samples of subjects obtained in this 
way are believed to be representative of the sections. 


In all, 405 children were tested. Usable multiple choice and iden- 
tification test scores were obtained from 391 of these children, and 
usable National Intelligence Test scores from all but 14 of the 391 
children from whom multiple choice and identification test scores had 
been obtained. Concrete material test scores were obtained from 61 
of those children who had taken both the multiple choice and the 
identification tests. 

In Table 4 is shown the number of children from whom test 
scores were secured, by schools, grades, and sections. The method of 
reading the table is as follows: In section A of the fourth grade of 
Blake School there were 17 children from whom both multiple 
choice and identification test scores were secured, 15 children from 


TABLE 4 
NuMBERS OF CHILDREN FROM WuHoM MULTIPLE CuHoIce, IDENTIFICATION, 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, AND CONCRETE MATERIAL Test ScorES 
WERE SECURED, BY SCHOOLS, GRADES, AND SECTIONS 





Grape IV Graver V Grape VI Grape VII 
0 9 0 0 9 0 0 70 
4 a etee ‘ a a : a c 7 c Sc 
Schools and Sections 3 ieee 5 roan S s | 3 s | 8 
3 |.|82| 2 |8.|/82| 3 |S.|8| 3 |e. a8 
GSR PSS] & [Sess] § SH las] § [AKAs 
O [OF |Og] U [OF |0E] Ub JOR |Og] U |UF lug 
See alenteaech a le cien Ne lec iac 
BLakE 
SectionA....... este [cae lips, 0 ESin |e, 0 16 | 16 0 7am |ilo 0 
ECHONV ES 25 fea iye sctesle ZO MeL 0 18 | 18 0 18 | 17 0 Wee || ate 0 
LEsLiE 
BECHONyAle is acsfsia setae < ano 4 Nao eelize 5 14 | 14 6 Jae 4 
MECcIONYS nia car civeietsiss© 131s + 16 | 15 5 Lanes 5 16 | 16 9 
Macno.ia 
MIECEIONPA ss) asc) cleietadeiaile Sia els 0 14 | 14 3 16 | 16 2 14 | 13 3 
RSCCLIONUIS cyercyepsssieleehas oi LG9 | 15 0 16 | 16 1 16 | 16 4 16 | 16 6 
Teal a mrcisu erate nusts toes F989 8 99 | 97 | 14 OTe oOx LZ 7 N93 22 
Total number of children from whom both multiple choice and identification test scores were 
MEETILCC Re ear Le ae a a ahold emcssualeiidinte m ehalesateyleldialat suete Obata wierd terelayar ig 391 
Total number of children from whom multiple choice, identification, and National Intelligence 
SRERPIACOVES | WEEC BE CUTE -i5ys cori ie eraiete ett tataseinvars ce aN nia ls 0/2 nena ae Js haces ystaka ovetaeloyeuateabhhal atsve/e aca\ stots 377 


Toatl number of children from whom multiple choice, identification, and concrete material test 
MCOLEBEWWETE SECLIRCU CT rare ete ic teyC a MEP CELE Cal dakar orale allel bs elpliiale arepeelatestiecst oueimajaversreiers que ereuclerers 61 
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whom multiple choice, identification, and National Intelligence Test 
scores were secured, and O children from whom multiple choice, 
identification, and concrete material test scores were secured. The 
rest of the row and table is read in a similar manner. 


Gross Data 
MEDIAN SCORES OF SAMPLES 


Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 contain the medians for test scores and for 
supplementary items by schools, grades, and sections.4 Table 5 is 
read as follows: In section A of the fourth grade of Blake School 8 
boys and 9 girls, a total of 17 children, were tested. The median Na- 
tional Intelligence Test score, mental age, chronological age, intelli- 
gence quotient, multiple choice, and identification test scores were 
77.0, 127.0, 125.0, 99.0, 42.0, and 9.0, respectively. 

Tables 6, 7, and 8, for Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII, respectively, 
were constructed as was Table 5 and are to be interpreted in the same 
way as Table 5. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEST 


In addition to the tests used in the main part of this investigation, 
there was also given a supplementary multiple choice test comprised 
of fifteen terms® common to the main multiple choice test and con- 
structed for the purpose of obtaining special data. The principles fol- 
lowed in the construction, administration, and scoring of the test were 


TABLE 5 


FourtH-Grape Mepians For NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, MULTIPLE CHOICE, AND 
IDENTIFICATION TEST SCORES, AND FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS, BY 
SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS 








Sex Mepians 
School and 
Section Natl. 

Boys Girls Total |Int. Test} M. A. C. A. TiO: M. C. Iden. 
Blakes ener A 8 9 17 77.0 127.0 | 125.0 99.0 42.0 9.0 
Blaketeesae B 10 10 20 81.0 130.0 | 118.0 | 107.0 56.0 Te 
Leslie........ A 8 9 17 82.5 130.5 | 124.0 | 109.0 41.0 6.0 
Leslie tease B i, 6 13 95.0 13950) |) 118-0) |) LESz0 67.0 10.0 
Magnolia..... A 9) 6 15 87.0 134.0 | 123.0 | 109.0 55.0 9.0 
Magnolia..... Cc 5 11 16 86.0 133.0 | 120.0 | 112.0 53.0 7.0 
All sections..... 47 51 98 84.0 132.0 121.0 109.0 52.4 8.0 

. ° 


* Medians for concrete material test are not reported for the reason that the 
number of cases per section was limited in most cases to only a few subjects. 

° The terms were: altitude, coast, communication, deposit, desert, dune, fuel, 
industry, latitude, occupation, ore, power, strait, transportation, and vegetation. 
Each of these terms occurred in the vocabulary list reported in Table 1. 
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TABLE 6 


FirtH-GrapeE MeprAns ror NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, MULTIPLE CHOICE, AND 
IDENTIFICATION TEST SCORES, AND FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS, BY 
SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS 








Sex MepIANS 
School and 
Section Natl. 

Boys Girls Total |Int. Test} M.A. (oy, TiO; M. C. Iden. 
BAG. 6. oe. oe A 5 13 18 94.0 | 138.0 | 134.0 | 102.0 55.0 6.0 
RKC h ices aici B 10 8 18 100.5 143.5 136.0 | 102.0 60.0 8.5 
Leslie A 9 8 17 104.0 | 146.0 | 133.0 | 109.0 64.0 10.0 
BREAN Cn a ro/<.0.0« B 8 8 16 11026) |) 152-20) |) 136.0 ||| 11220 60.5 8.0 
Magnolia..... A 9 5 14 107.0 | 148.0 | 134.5 112.5 65.5 11.5 
Magnolia..... B 9 7 16 106.0 | 147.0 | 135.0 | 108.0 65.5 12.5 
All sections.... . 50 49 99 103.0 | 145.0 | 135.0 | 108.0 61.2 929 


TABLE 7 


SrxtH-GrApE MeEprIaNs FoR NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, MULTIPLE CHOICE, AND 
IDENTIFICATION TEST SCORES, AND FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS, BY 
SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS 


Sex Mep1Ians 
School and 
Section Natl. 

Boys Girls Total |Int. Test} M. A. CAS iO; M. C. Iden. 
Blake........ A 3 13 16 111.5 151.5 146.5 106.0 69.5 8.5 
TAKES eis rea B 5 13 18 105.0 | 146.0 | 152.0 96.0 59.5 Ges 
eslie.. 5.5... A 9 5 14 120.0 | 159.0 | 145.0 | 109.0 75.0 12.0 
ese. sos. B 10 7 17 110.0 | 151.0 | 143.0 | 102.0 77.0 12.0 
Magnolia..... A 15 1 16 119.5 158.5 | 145.0 | 109.5 90.5 16.0 
Magnolia..... B 7 9 16 117.0 | 155.0 | 144.5 | 105.5 77.0 13.0 
All sections..... 49 48 97 116.5 155.0 146.0 105.0 75.1 12.4 

TABLE 8 


SEVENTH-GRADE MEDIANS For NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, MULTIPLE CHOICE, AND 
IDENTIFICATION TEST SCORES, AND FOR SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS, BY 
SCHOOLS AND SECTIONS 








Sex Mepians 
School and 
Section Natl. 

Boys Girls Total |Int. Test] M. A. GyAS LQ: M.C. Iden. 
BSL AKCS ci. ec A d 13 17 120.0 | 159.0 | 160.0 99.0 79.0 14.0 
Blake. ....... B 6 11 17 116.0 | 156.0 | 156.0 | 100.0 82.0 14.0 
Weslie. .<. +s A 7 10 17 119.5 158.5 160.0 | 100.5 73.0 10.0 
Leslie. . B 9 7 16 117.0 | 156.0 | 160.0 96.5 83.5 12.0 
Magnolia..... A 6 8 14 130.0 169.0 157.0 106.0 96.5 17.0 
Magnolia..... B 8 8 16 131.5 170.5 158.0 | 106.5 89.0 13.0 
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essentially the same as those employed with reference to the multiple 
choice test previously described. The supplementary multiple choice 
test was administered during the first two weeks of December, 1937, 
to 400 children, 100 in each of Grades IV, V, VI, VII. These 
children were pupils in Blake, Connie Maxwell, and Leslie schools, 
units in the public school system of Greenwood, South Carolina. The 
children are accepted as representing a fair sample of their respective 
grades. 

Data from the supplementary multiple choice test are reported in 
the section of this study beginning on page 55. 


CHAPTER III 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN GROWTH 


The preceding chapters have been devoted to a statement of the 
problem to be investigated and to a description of the conditions under 
which data were collected. In the present chapter the data will be 
presented for the purpose of pointing out some of the factors which 
condition growth in understanding of geographic terms. 


Growth in understanding may be thought of as resulting from an 
increase either in the number of terms whose meanings are known 
or in the number of meanings known for individual terms. Both 
types of growth are studied, but for the purpose of this investigation 
growth through increase in the number of individual terms whose 
meanings are known is considered the more significant ; consequently, 
a major portion of the findings relates to growth in this sense. 


GENERAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Medians derived from total scores made on the multiple choice, 
identification, and concrete material tests indicate the general course 
of growth in understanding of geographic terms. These medians are 
presented in Table 9. There are two sets of medians for the multiple 

TABLE 9 
Mep1ANns DERIVED FROM TOTAL SCORES MADE ON MULTIPLE CHOICE, 
IDENTIFICATION, AND CONCRETE MATERIAL TESTS 


Mepians By GrapEs* 


Type of Test Maximum 
score 
possible IV V VI VII 
Multiple choice (135 terms)..... 135 52.4 61.2 5 83.5 
Multiple choice (17 terms)...... 17 8.2 8.2 9.9 11.4 
GCGRURAZGr ea ainseoaepoenacar 17 8.0 oo, 12.4 13.3 
Concrete material.............. 17 12.3 11.0 10.5 13.0 


*The medians for all tests except the concrete material test are based upon 97-99 scores per grade; 
the medians for the concrete material test, upon 8 scores in Grade IV, 14 in Grade V, 17 in Grade VI, and 
22 in Grade VII. 
choice test—one set for the scores made on the whole 135 terms of 
the test, and the other for the scores made on the 17 terms common 
to the multiple choice, identification, and concrete material tests. In 
order to make comparisons possible, all medians are transmuted into 


per cents of total possible scores and are presented in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10 


MeprAns Derived FROM TotaL Scores MApE oN MuttipLe Cuoice, IDENTIFICA- 
TION, AND CONCRETE MATERIAL Tests Expressep AS PER CENTS OF 
MAXIMUM PossIBLE ScorES 


MepiAns sy Grapes 


Type of Test Maximum 
score 
possible IV Vv VI VII 
Multiple choice (135 terms)..... 135 31.3 45.3 55.6 61.9 
Multiple choice (17 terms)...... 17 48.2 48.2 58.2 67.1 
[dentitication:mrciis cerca 17 47.1 58.2 72.9 78.2 
Concrete material.............. 17 72.4 64.7 61.8 76.5 


Growth curves based on the medians are shown in Figure 1. 
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Fic. 1. Growth curves (all terms) based on medians derived from total scores 
made on multiple choice, identification, and concrete material tests. 


Factors CONDITIONING GROWTH 


One of the obvious facts apparent in Figure 1 is that the four 
growth curves do not coincide. The curves show that the subjects 
had greater success in responding to the seventeen terms of the con- 
crete material test than they did to the same terms on the identifica- 
tion and multiple choice tests, and greater success on the identification 
test than on the seventeen-item multiple choice test. The fact that the 
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curves do not coincide requires an explanation. Ordinarily, in in- 
vestigations similar to this one, growth is represented by a single 
curve. But here there are four curves, each purporting to represent 
growth. Which of the curves, if any, is the correct one? Is it possible 
that growth cannot be represented adequately by a single curve? May 
it not be possible that all four curves are equally valid pictures of 
growth, but of growth conditioned in various ways? 

The data of this investigation show that growth of understanding 
is affected by at least five factors. These factors will be discussed in 
succeeding sections. 


CONDITIONING Factors 1 AND 2. AMOUNT AND KIND OF EXPERIENCE 


It will be recalled that the seventeen terms common to the multiple 
choice, identification, and concrete material tests had occurred in the 
material studied in all of the grades. The data of Table 11 indicate 
the success with which five children met the requirements of the 
different tests. The children in Table 11 were fourth-grade pupils 


TABLE 11 
NuMBER oF TESTS—MULTIPLE CuHotIce, IDENTIFICATION, AND CONCRETE 
MATERIAL—ON WHICH FIVE FourTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
RESPONDED CORRECTLY 


TERMS 

i . pond vo 
Subject 2 & & g & Sis s 3 5 5 
22] eo v eile sis i[sl]s a Pe] fa |] SE NS 
eee le eles lSiSlelSiS18 15/21 812 (86 
Sore Hane (sla late lala fale pe la le la? 
NOM terse. 3 2 2 2 3 3 3 2 3 3 ie 3 2 3 1 2 2 
INOS 2ieo'sieie:atavsss 2 2 esa) od a 2 2 3 3 2 2 3 3 1 3 3 
INOrigirerre acess 1 3 1 2 3 2 3 2 Billie a 3 2 2 1 3 2 
IS [oy Ae ee 1 2 2 2 3 3 Dale rere, Si ieee: 2 2 1 3 3 
INO: 5 i503 vae.as 2 1 2 2 3 3 3 1 3 oz 2 2 3 Bil taretcttsvenass 1 


who made the highest scores on the concrete material test. The table 
is read as follows: Subject No. 1 responded correctly to antarctic 
circle on all 3 tests, to arctic circle on 2 tests, to bay on 2 tests, and to 
coast on 2 tests, and so on. An examination of Table 11 shows that 
Subject No. 1 responded correctly to eight terms on all three tests, to 
eight terms on two tests, and to one term (strait) on one of the tests. 
Corresponding data appear in the table for the other four subjects. 

We have two facts then: (1) three different curves of growth 
based on the seventeen terms common to the three tests (Figure 1) 
and (2) evidence that a child may know a term when presented in one 
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test but not when presented in another. How are these two facts to 
be brought together ? 

We may think of growth of understanding, as applied to these 
terms, as a single function. Then, in this sense, a child understands a 
term or he does not. If this view of understanding is held, the dis- 
crepancies in the three growth curves are to be thought of as merely 
reflecting inadequacies in the measuring instruments. If the tests had 
actually measured understanding, it would be argued that the three 
resulting curves should have coincided. 

The writer takes a different view of the matter. It is his opinion 
that understanding is a relative term. Specifically, the understanding 
of coast, for example, may be much or little, depending on the num- 
ber of ways in which the term is known. According to this view the 
three different methods of testing employed really measured three 
different ways of knowing each term. The multiple choice test 
measured the ability to recognize the meaning of a term among the 
verbal alternatives given; this is one aspect of understanding, or one 
kind of understanding, or one part of understanding. The identifica- 
tion test measured another aspect of understanding, namely, the abil- 
ity to recognize a graphical representation of the thing for which the 
term stood. The concrete material test measured still another aspect 
of understanding, namely, the ability to recognize a thing for which 
the term stands when that thing is presented in tri-dimensional form, 
that is, by means of a model and a globe. 

If this latter view is the correct one, then (1) the curves in Figure 
1 are all correct and valid; and (2) understanding must be thought 
of as developing over a number of different avenues, rather than over 
a single course. 

Up to this point the present section has dealt with the fact that 
children respond with unlike success to the same terms when pre- 
sented in different types of test. The discussion is now directed to a 
consideration of the success with which children respond at successive 
grade levels to individual terms. 

The two multiple choice tests represented by the curves of Figure 
1 measure the same aspect of growth; that is, they both measure the 
ability to recognize given meanings of terms when verbally stated. 
The curves do not, however, coincide. There is a marked difference 
in the levels of the two multiple choice test curves at the fourth-grade 
ordinate,! as compared with the smaller differences at the fifth-, 


* The difference in level at the fourth-grade ordinate is emphasized, and not 
the smaller differences at the other ordinates, because these smaller differences 
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sixth-, and seventh-grade ordinates. How is this difference in level 
to be explained ? 

The most obvious difference apparent in the two multiple choice 
tests is in the number of terms. It is possible that the additional terms 
in the longer test are more difficult terms than the ones which are 
common to the two tests. If such is the case, then the differences in 
the relative difficulty of the terms of the two tests can account for the 
differences in the two curves. 

In order to study the relationship between growth in understand- 
ing and differences in the relative difficulty of terms, it is necessary 
to have some index of difficulty. A convenient index is the per cent 
of children who respond correctly to a term. Since per cents of the 
children who responded correctly to a term were different on the 
various tests, an index based on the composite results of the three 
tests seemed to offer a more reliable measure of relative difficulty. 
Accordingly, the per cents of children who responded correctly to 
each of the seventeen terms common to the multiple choice, identifica- 
tion, and concrete material tests were averaged. Table 12 reports by 
grades the average per cents of children who responded correctly to 


TABLE 12 
AVERAGE PER CENTS OF CHILDREN WHoO RESPONDED CORRECTLY TO FIVE TERMS 
Common To MULTIPLE CHoIcE, IDENTIFICATION, AND 
CoNCRETE MATERIAL TESTS 


Terms 
Grade N 
Coast Equator Lake River Strait 
Vie scsi ates 8 42 92 75 67 27 
Mares os cslace sc 14 60 68 95 95 54 
MATE: 2S oels ees 17 67 84 78 98 58 
BOMB ct pceikcre’= 52 22 61 91 91 96 67 


five of the terms, namely, coast, equator, lake, river, and strait. Thus, 
8 children in Grade IV were tested on all three tests: the multiple 
choice, identification, and concrete material tests. On the average, 
the per cents of these children who responded correctly to coast, 
equator, lake, river, and strait were 42, 92, 75, 67, and 27, respec- 
tively.2, Figure 2 shows the growth curves for each of the terms. 


may be accounted for in the following manner. The two tests contained a 
differing proportion of terms for which correct definitions did not occur among 
the alternatives. In the case of the 135-item test there were 21 such terms. In 
the case of the 17-item test there were only two terms of this kind. 

2 The differences in the per cents reported in Table 11 cannot be attributed 
to unreliability occasioned by the limited number of cases involved (the number 
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Fic. 2. Growth curves (based on averages) for five terms: 
coast, equator, lake, river, and strait. 

All of the terms in Table 12 occurred in the textbook material 
studied in all four grades. The fact that they did occur means that 
all of the children had had some opportunity to learn their meanings. 
The important fact about Table 12 and Figure 2 is that the growth 
pattterns of the different terms vary markedly. The significance of 
these differences is that they represent varying degrees of learning at 
the successive grade levels. 

In this section, data have been presented which show (1) that 
children respond with unlike success to the same terms when pre- 
sented in different types of test and (2) that at successive grade levels 
children respond with unlike success to terms which in all grades they 
have had some opportunity to learn. 

Since learning is basically experience, the differences referred to 
in the preceding paragraph represent varying or unlike experiences 
with the several terms. To what extent these unequal and unlike 
of cases in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII were 8, 14, 17, and 22 respectively). 
Attention is called to the fact that similar means based on the results of only 
two of the tests, the multiple choice and identification, showed the same kind 


of differences as those reported in Table 12. Since these two tests were adminis- 
tered to approximately 100 pupils in each grade the data must surely be reliable. 
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experiences are due (1) to differences in incidental opportunities to 
learn, in emphasis in instruction, or in both, and to what extent they 
are due (2) to differences in mental maturity requisite to certain 
kinds of experience, cannot be determined from the data at hand. 
Perhaps the differences in degrees of learning are due to both types 
of experience variables referred to; at least so the data of Tables 11 
and 12 are here interpreted. The amount and kind of experience 
which children have had with terms are taken as the first and second 
factors which condition growth in understanding. 


CONDITIONING Factor 3. LEVEL OF GEOGRAPHIC ATTAINMENT 


The data derived from the multiple choice, identification, and 
concrete material tests showed that for each of the tests there were 
relatively large differences in the size of the total scores. For ex- 
ample, the scores in Grade IV varied from 18 to 86 on the multiple 
choice test (135 terms), from 0 to 16 on the identification test, and 
from 5 to 16 on the concrete material test. Similar variations existed 
in Grades V, VI, and VII. These facts suggested the hypothesis 
that different growth curves might be expected for different kinds of 
pupils—those that knew the terms well, those that knew them some- 
what less well, and those that knew them very imperfectly. 

In order to test this hypothesis, the pupils of each grade were 
divided on the basis of total multiple choice test (135 terms) scores 
into three “attainment groups” approximately equal in size. The 
groups making the highest, intermediate, and lowest scores are here 
designated as group 3, group 2, and group 1, respectively. Table 13 
shows the number of children in each group and the range of scores 
made on the multiple choice test. 


TABE 13 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN IN EACH OF THE THREE ATTAINMENT GROUPS INTO 
Wuicu Grapes WERE DivipepD, AND RANGE oF Scores MADE ON 
MuttipLe Cuoice Test (135 Terms) 





Grape IV Grave V Grape VI Grape VII 
No. No. No. No. 
Cases Range Cases Range Cases Range Cases Range 
BETO Po loc 2\a/s'=15.2 <1 << /a%eloi01« 31 60-86 31 70-108 32 84-110 31 94-118 
BerREIN NE otal oiaiaceiaei- iia. 36 46-59 35 55-69 33 68-83 34 76-93 
RerreNUae listo stcscietsle crm oi sie1=: 31 18-45 33 28-54 32 39-65 32 44-75 
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Table 14 contains a sample of four terms (all of them common to 
the material studied by all four grades) and the per cents of children 
in each attainment group who responded correctly on the multiple 


TABLE 14 
Per CENTS oF CHILDREN WHo RESPONDED CorRECTLY ON MULTIPLE CHOICE 
Test To Four TERMS WHICH WERE COMMON TO MATERIAL STUDIED BY 
ALL GRADES, BY GRADES AND GROUPS 





Grapes 
Terms 
IV V VI VI 
Inland 
Groupige i reenen cats 41.9 77.4 93.7 96.8 
Grouneden ante sw etre 25.0 54.3 57.6 73:5 
Groupalinnntes eictcesiateee 0.0 18.2 46.9 43.8 
Island 
Group sii: cuepingtec tae 90.3 93.5 100.0 90.3 
Groupidescieasaaeauars 72.2 80.0 84.8 97.1 
Groupie scent 48.4 69.7 59.4 81.3 
Lake 
Group Siansieisiete ecsrsteteralate 77.4 100.0 93.7 100.0 
Group: 2 Ane rtrsaee 72.2 88.6 66.7 94.1 
Groupplie Sistecar piste 51.6 48.5 65.6 75.0 
River 
Groupis iSite eateoe 87.1 100.0 100.0 96.8 
Group i2 eit aicieeeo steer Oise 91.4 100.0 100.0 
Group sc ccuemarde wee 77.4 81.8 96.9 100.0 


*The numbers of children in the three groups for Grade IV were 31, 36, and 31; for Grade V, 31, 35, 
and 33; for Grade VI, 32, 33, and 32; for Grade VII, 31, 34, and 32. 


choice test. It will be seen, for example, that the per cents of fourth- 
grade children in group 3, group 2, and group 1 who responded cor- 
rectly to inland were 41.9, 25.0, and 0.0, respectively. 

Growth curves for each of the terms of Table 14 are shown in 
Figure 3. These curves, together with the data of Table 14, reveal 
strikingly the relationships between level of geographic attainment 
and growth in understanding—(1) growth in understanding of a 
specific term is not the same for the three levels of attainment, and 
(2) the differences in growth at the several levels are not uniform in 
amount for all terms. Level of attainment is, then, a third factor 
conditioning growth in understanding. 


CoNDITIONINC Factor 4. Ways IN WuHicH MEANINGS 
ARE VERBALIZED 


As was stated in the discussion of the construction of the multiple 
choice test, six alternatives were offered with each term of the test, 
the sixth alternative being “I think it means... .” The purpose of 
the sixth alternative was to give children who thought that they knew 
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the meaning of a term, but who did not recognize its meaning in the 
given definitions, an opportunity to define the term. For 21 of the 
135 terms correct definitions were not included among the alter- 
natives. There were thus 114 terms for which number-six answers 
were not required, correct definitions already having been supplied. 
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Fic. 3. Growth curves for three attainment groups (see Table 14). 
Terms: Inland, Island, Lake, and River. 
An examination of the responses made to these 114 terms showed 
that many children had responded needlessly with number-six 
answers. That is, they had written in definitions when satisfactory 
definitions were at hand among the first four alternatives. What is 
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the significance of this fact? Why did the children respond to terms 
by stating definitions of their own when they were already provided 
with good definitions? The fact that a meaning may be verbally ex- 
pressed in different ways is a cue to one plausible answer. The chil- 
dren gave original definitions because they had not verbalized the 
meanings of the terms in the manner of the definitions offered among 
the alternatives. 

A comprehensive understanding of the meanings of a term de- 
pends partially upon verbalization of its meanings in many different 
ways. Growth in understanding is, then, conditioned by the number 
of ways in which the meanings of a term are verbalized (Factor 4). 


CONDITIONING Factor 5. MENTAL AGE 


As was suggested in the discussion of “Conditioning Factors 1 
and 2. Amount and Kind of Experience” (p. 33), the capacity for 
having certain kinds of experience is dependent in part upon mental 
maturity. For example, it may be that the experiences necessary for 
the development of acceptable meanings for river can be had by a 
child who has the mental maturity of a normal six-year old, but that 
the experiences necessary for the development of acceptable mean- 
ings for longitude cannot be had by a-child who has a mental ma- 
turity less than that of a normal twelve-year old. 

In order to determine if a relationship does exist between mental 
maturity and the development of meanings, a comparison was made 
by grades and groups* of the mean mental ages and the mean multi- 
ple choice and identification test scores. (A comparison was not made 
between mental ages and concrete material test scores for the reason 
that in most instances the number of subjects per group was quite 
limited.) Mean mental ages and mean test scores are listed in 
Table 15. 

An examination of Table 15 reveals, without a single exception, 
that within a grade an increase in mental age 1s accompanied by an 
increase in the total scores made on the tests. For example, in Grade 
IV, as the mean mental age (in months) increases steadily from 124.2 
in group 1 to 140.4 in group 3, the mean multiple choice test score 
increases steadily from 35.7 to 69.5. At the same time the mean 
identification test score increases steadily from 6.3 to 10.3. 

Plainly mental age is a factor which conditions growth in under- 
standing (Factor 5). 


* The groups were the same as those reported in the discussion of Condition- 
ing Factor 3. Level of Geographic Attainment (p. 37). 
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TABLE 15 


MEAN MeEntTAL AcEs AND MEAN MuttiPLe Cuorce (135 TerMs) AND 
IDENTIFICATION TEST ScorRES, BY GRADES AND GROUPS 





Grades and Groups N* M. A. in Months M. C. Iden. 
Grave IV 
Grom Shien: ssi aictae 30 140.4 69.5 10.3 
Groupi2nsccitshin cle ie 34 131.6 52.4 8.5 
Groupals weet ccNeaeae 27 124.2 Soni, 6.3 
Grave V 
NGYOLID Oi eicieifeter xia 30 153.6 81.3 5 
Group) 2omiisnteectodey7er 35 146.1 62.2 9.7 
Meron psa ianciescicraee 32 136.9 42.1 Bs 
Grape VI 
SOUP) S)yeretacatentyiee sctiavers 32 168.4 94.5 14.3 
Group) Zest aca 33 156.1 74.8 11.6 
MGOUDML Ncistypn eke wtciton: 31 144.9 55.0 leak 
Grape VII 
KGNOUD! Sitevevelviclalcis.¢ creteiors 29 173.9 103.3 15.5 
Groner cece teh aera 33 164.5 85.1 125 
SSFOWUDN A ory ase ned occas 31 153.9 65.5 10.5 


*The frequencies are not identical with those reported elsewhere in the study for the reason that in- 
telligence test scores for a few of the subjects were lacking. 


CONDITIONING FAcToR 6. SEX 


Boys and girls have different interests and engage in different 
activities. More specifically, for example, they read different types 
of literature and go to different places. As a consequence of these un- 
like interests and activities, boys and girls have unlike experiences. It 
is a reasonable hypothesis that these unlike experiences may be re- 
flected in the scholastic achievements of the two sexes. 

Table 16 reports by grades and groups* the mean mental ages 
and the mean total multiple choice test scores of boys and girls. 
Table 16 is read as follows: There were 19 boys in group 3 of 
Grade IV. Their mean mental age was 140.7 months and their mean 
multiple choice test score 70.4. There were 11 girls in group 3 of 
Grade IV, with a mean mental age of 139.8 months and a mean 
multiple choice test score of 67.9 The data in Table 16 seem to sug- 
gest that there is a sex factor in favor of the boys. Thus, in group 3 
of Grade V, for example, the mean mental age of the boys is two 
months less than that of the girls but their mean multiple choice test 
score is 5.3 points higher. In group 1 of Grade VI the mean mental 
age of the boys is only five-tenths of a month higher than that of the 
girls, but their mean multiple choice test score is 6.2 points higher. 
In group 1 of Grade VII the mean mental age of the boys is 7.7 


“The groups were the same as those reported in the discussion of Condition- 
ing Factor 3. Level of Geographic Attainment (p. 37). 
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TABLE 16 


MEAN MenvtAL Aces AND MEAN MULTIPLE Cuoice Test Scores or Boys AND 
GirLs, By GRADES AND GROUPS 





Sex 
Boys Girts 
Grades and Groups |) | | 
N* M. A. M. C. N M. A. M. C. 
in Months in Months 
Grave IV 
Gropp? Sim a, aietie 19 140.7 70.4 11 139.8 67.9 
Groupimlin Wn le ceee eee 9 D173 37.4 18 127.6 35.9 
Groups)3)and J)......0...., 28 132 59.8 29 132.2 48.1 
Grape V 
Groupies leas nine 23 153.1 82.6 7 155.1 77.3 
Group eee 1U 131.1 40.9 Zn 139.6 42.6 
Groupsigiandulen eee 33 146.4 69.7 29 143.3 60.0 
Grape VI 
Group. 3i)) see iawscces 20 164.0 95.4 12 172.4 93.1 
Groupadan Vy iieiteerieece 10 145.2 59.2 21 144.7 53.0 
Groupssiandil-e nee 30 157.8 83.3 33 154.5 67.6 
Grape VII 
Group i307 a Lee 21 169.0 102.5 8 185.5 105.5 
Groups al Wee. seeps 7 148.6 67.6 24 156.3 64.9 
Groupsis and iliac 28 165.0 93.8 32 163.6 Toa 


*The frequencies are not identical with those reported elsewhere in the study for the reason that in- 
telligence test scores for a few of the subjects were lacking. 


months less than that of the girls, but their mean multiple choice test 
score is 2.7 points higher. In at least ten of the twelve groups, com- 
parisons of mental ages and test scores show that there is a sex factor 
in favor of the boys. The two groups in which the factor is possibly 
not present are group 3 of Grade IV and groups 3 and 1 of Grade V. 
Sex is thus a sixth factor which conditions growth in understanding. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter growth curves based on data derived from several 
tests were presented. Each of these curves pictures a different aspect 
of growth, and each is offered as a valid representation of the growth 
function measured by the corresponding test. The fact that the sev- 
eral curves are very dissimilar indicates that growth in understanding 
cannot be represented adequately by a single curve. The interpreta- 
tion of the total scores is that, in general, from Grade IV to Grade 
VII there is growth in understanding of geographic vocabulary. 

. The data which have been treated in this chapter have been found 
to reveal at least six factors which condition growth in understand- 
ing. They are: 

1 and 2. Amount and kind of experience. 

3. Level of geographic attainment. 
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4. Ways in which meanings of terms are verbalized. 
5. Mental age. 
peDex. 


These six factors are rather closely related. The level of geo- 
graphic attainment (Factor 3) which has been reached and the man- 
ner in which meanings of terms have been verbalized (Factor 4) are 
both probably dependent upon amount and kind of experience (Fac- 
tors 1 and 2) ; on the other hand, the amount and kind of experience 
which one has is conditioned by both mental age (Factor 5) and sex 
(Factor 6). 

In this chapter some of the facts which relate to growth in under- 
standing have been discussed. These facts are important, but they do 
not furnish much insight into the nature of the learning responsible 
for growth in understanding. In order to gain information on this 
point, a further analysis of the data must be made. This analysis is 
made in Chapter IV, where some of the principles involved in growth 
in understanding are developed. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH 


The data of this investigation show that the growth of meanings 
proceeds in accordance with several rather clearly defined principles, 
five of which are developed in the succeeding sections of this chapter. 


PRINCIPLE 1. GROWTH PROCEEDS THROUGH AN INCREASE IN THE 
NuMBER OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF MEANINGS 


In connection with “Conditioning Factors 1 and 2. Amount and 
Kind of Experience” (p. 33) it was pointed out that a child may 
know a term when presented in one type of test but not when presented 
in another. More specifically it was suggested that each of the tests— 
multiple choice, identification, and concrete material—measures a 
different way of knowing a term and that children may know some 
terms in several ways and other terms in just one way. How are 
these facts related to growth in understanding ? 

In Table 17 the per cents of children who consistently responded 
correctly on two or more different tests are tabulated by grades. The 
table is divided into two parts, A and B. It will be observed (first 
line, Part A) that 98 children in Grade IV were given both the 
multiple choice and the identification tests. The per cent of these 98 
children who responded correctly on both tests to antarctic circle was 
5, to arctic circle was 33, to bay was 7, and to coast was 4. The rest 
of the column and table (Part A) are read in a similar manner. 

For the purposes of this discussion the data for Grades IV and 
VII are the most important. A comparison of the data in columns 1 
and 4 of Table 17, Part A, shows that a larger per cent of seventh- 
grade children than fourth-grade children responded correctly to each 
of the seventeen terms. Thus the per cents for antarctic circle are 21 
and 5, for arctic circle 51 and 33, for bay 20 and 7, and for coast 32 
and 4. Furthermore, for eight of the seventeen terms there is a 
steady increase from Grade IV to Grade VII in the per cent of chil- 
dren who responded correctly on both the multiple choice and identifi- 
cation tests. The terms are bay, coast, island, north pole, parallel, 
river, south pole, and strait. 
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TABLE 17 
Per CENTS oF CHILDREN, BY GRADES, WHO CONSISTENTLY RESPONDED CORRECTLY 
To SEVENTEEN TERMS WHICH WERE Common (Parr A) To MULTIPLE CHOICE 
AND IDENTIFICATION TEsTs; (Part B) to MuttreLe CuHoicre, IDENTIFICATION 
AND CONCRETE MATERIAL TESTS 








PartA Part B 

M. C. anv IDEN. M. C., Ipen. anp Con. Mat. 

Grade....... IV V VI VII IV V vi Vil 

INR siecncans is 98 99 97 97 8 14 17 22 
Antarcticicircle*™:\.\.... 2... 5 4 a 21 13 8 12 15 
PATCEICICINCIC. j.:c.0/cce)</si0cs,0.0 33 25 38 51 25 L7, 41 20 
SAY eres Werter teen ince 7 9 16 20 0 0 12 15 
MEORBE cys neo “eychers Aareals 4 14 23 32 0 7 29 14 
BRU ACO oe a ciere cictsie viet aia 67 43 66 76 75 33 65 71 
MARA cele rarstare cto a ctsln'e cha:< 64 75 78 89 63 69 73 86 
DOE readline tort ona ats 40 63 6l 74 38 86 59 76 
Meridia m\.ic actin. 2 09 ieee 13 5 32 34 0 8 27 36 
Mouth (river)........... 15 21 20 33 50 43 13 36 
North poles. cassie cieles 31 39 44 73 43 31 29 67 
LATA Soreaca aie Smeaton te 5 10 19 24 0 25 24 24 
ems Wa cs sisjetiedis sigeis 25 56 52 59 38 57 38 55 
BOI eier as orn spotciaoisisie, sheave 28 53 79 80 25 85 94 87 
Bane! Pole... scissile ewes 48 55 60 80 38 38 64 71 
DETALLES: Rites Sith oe hate 12 22 40 46 0 38 31 45 
siropic of Cancer. .......- 42 16 43 53 38 8 25 24 
Tropic of Capricorn...... 44 15 45 53 25 0 40 25 





_ *One of the terms for which a correct definition was not included among the alternatives of the mul- 
tiple choice test. 


The data for Part B of Table 17 support the principle of growth 
revealed in connection with Part A.! When the per cents of successes 
for Grade IV and Grade VII children are compared, it is seen that 
there are twelve terms for which the per cents of children who re- 
sponded correctly on all three tests—multiple choice, identification, 
and concrete material—are greater in Grade VII than in Grade IV. 
The five terms for which this condition does not hold are arctic circle, 
equator, mouth, tropic of Cancer, and tropic of Capricorn. The data 
for most of the terms in Part B agree with those in Part A: from 
Grade IV to Grade VII there is an increase in the per cents of chil- 
dren who know the meanings of these terms in more than one way. 

The data of Table 17 are accordingly interpreted to mean that 
growth in understanding proceeds through an increase in the number 
of different kinds of meanings (Principle 1). 


1TIn Table 17 there are only two terms, island and meridian, for which there 
is a steady increase from grade to grade in the per cent of children who re- 
sponded correctly on each of the three tests, multiple choice, identification, and 
concrete material. There are seven other terms, however, for which, except at 
one grade, there is a steady increase in the per cent of children responding cor- 
rectly. The fact that there are not more terms for which there is a steady in- 
crease is attributed to the limited number of children tested. 
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PRINCIPLE 2. GROWTH PROCEEDS THROUGH AN INCREASE OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


In Chapter II it was stated that two sets of directions were used 
in obtaining essays. According to one set of directions (plan one) 
the subjects were told to write only one or two sentences about the 
meaning of a term. According to the other set of directions (plan 
two) the subjects were told to write all they knew about the meaning 
of a term. 

In order to determine the number and nature of the meanings 
which the children had, the essays written according to plan two for 
eight of the terms, selected at random, were analyzed. A record was 
made of all the relevant or correct ideas (meanings) which were con- 
tained in each of the essays. The terms were continent, equator, 
island, ore, plateau, pole, rainfall, and raw material. In Table 18 are 
given the median number of meanings which the children had for 


TABLE 18 


MepiAN NuMBER OF MEANINGS WHIcH TEN CHILDREN IN EACH oF GRADES 
IV, V, VI, AND VII Expressep In Essays on Eight GeoGRAPHIC TERMS 


Grapes 
Terms 

IV V VI VII 
Continents si sicminnaijee ous ancien 1.0 3.0 1.0 50 
Eiquatonii.1.tstiocs seiner 0.0 3.0* 2.5 2.5 
Toland iisecdjonciie te cus/aceinistersseteessaanente 3.0 2.0 35 3.5 
Ore rie jelorsneleoneteeiiecietraee 1.0 2.0 2.0 370" 
Plateaws 3 sok. aacctourcieen eet 1.0 2.0 2.0 4.0 
Pole sia atsieta’e tena ectae setter 3.0 4.5 4.5 5.0% 
Reainfally ci bc5 i aatscicot ile atents eS Za 29 See) 
Rawmaterially.rs:cinyatenisiceei 1.0 1.0 5 2.0 


*Sample included nine cases. 


these terms. For example, the median number of meanings which 
ten children of Grades IV, V, VI, and VII expressed in their essays 
about continent was 1, 3, 1, and 5, respectively. 

Table 19 begins a series of three tables, each devoted to the fre- 
quencies with which various ideas (meanings) were expressed in the 
essays written about as many different terms. Table 19 is for the 
term continent. Of the ten children in Grade IV who wrote essays 
on the meanings of continent, 2 expressed no meanings (that is, their 
papers were blank), 6 gave one or more examples of continent, 2 ex- 
pressed the idea of “body of land,” 1 the idea of “bigness,” 1 the 
idea that a continent is an “island,” and 1 the idea that continents are 
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TABLE 19 
FREQUENCIES WITH WuHiIcH MEANINGS OF Continent WrRE EXPRESSED IN 


EssAys By TEN CHILDREN IN EAcH oF Grapes IV, V, VI, anv VII 


MeEanincs oF Continent 


e Ff a 

52 re a 3 S 

aul 2) 2] 8 Arleeiogis 

~~ ao| 8% 2 3 3 a o|5 aes 

Grades ss & Salo) | a1 8 2 6 |2es 3 coe 
os ney gol 9) 61 $19] §|] olosloa 218 Is 

gizala| , Sela tiatas | ete | Slee Sel we is is 

mesa estes lescaen messin | ec eo al [se | se SNCS I erie ica es eaail| eaal | etree eg 

= si >ila|ales| ®|/O]/ 0/3] qQ] s Blen| 9 |S 3S) E65 

ox! ov a |>'s| o x SS eles ey) ce lee ees 

See) Of) P| SSs| &] MH] e | 8] 1 2 | ooles i) 

P| im | | | ea | (eco | Ea cee Peel esa NCS Hal Scie eee Eta ty 

PE Parsteteza\ieiss:0ts AN al Py a! Lia eareesl | opaeed lneiavaletora all cistatel| evseeiell nese: DN iesraye' | eet Le 
Re eee hcwts PN BM I AM TV 3 1 1 Dyn Ds Wee |i aeelhetaeai 26 | 10 
Bal eer ssieicyecs%s Ba ldallecou een 1 DA Ayaliteseehe locate Deak Lal eevee | exetes 1G 7, 
ME: (erstavs nose if 'axtvese lad On lees 1 Gules ea eese eae Zee rGilr one eOn LG 


*Nine cases only. 

fIncludes one case each of “‘identification with hemispheres,” ‘North America discovered by Colum- 
bus,” “Possess different climates,”’ ‘‘separated by water,’ and ‘‘North and South America separated by 
Panama Canal.” 
“composed of countries”’—a total of eleven ideas, representing five 
different ideas for fourth-grade children whose essays were studied. 

Certain interesting facts should be noted from Table 19. For ex- 
ample, of the eight fourth-grade children who expressed ideas about 
continent, six cited one or more examples of continents. Only four 
other different ideas were expressed, and only one of these, “body of 
land,” was expressed by as many as two children. Of all the ideas 
mentioned, only three, “examples,” “body of land,” and “bigness,” 
occurred in the essays from each of the grades. Special attention is 
directed to the fact that the nine seventh-grade children expressed 
over four times as many ideas as the ten fourth-grade children (46 
compared with 11) and over three times as many different ideas (16 
compared with 5). 

The frequencies with which various ideas (meanings) were ex- 
pressed in the essays written about rainfall are given in Table 20. 
The children of all grades expressed the ideas of “rain,” “light or 
heavy rain,” and “differences in rainfall” in their essays on rainfall. 
With the exception of “rain,” only one idea, “amount of rain” (for 
example, 60 inches), was expressed by as many as five (Grade VII) 
of the children. Seventh-grade children expressed over twice as 
many ideas as did fourth-grade children (36 compared with 13), and 
over three times as many different ideas (13 compared with 4). 
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TABLE 20 


FREQUENCIES WITH WuicH MEANINGs or Rainfall Were EXPRESSED IN EssAys 
BY TEN CHILDREN IN EAcu or Grapes IV, V, VI, anp VII 





Meanincs oF Rainfall 








eae é 4 3|.\3 
> ‘a 2 & 3 ole Ela ls g 
G [2 le Ol als ele | §|e2! s/s | El eis |_s 
. m /8_[o| 2 leslesje.| 2 le | 5 lesesi=_| 2|/ a1 lee 
& a/b e o #| os low = o | se be 
Bye Sal SS/E2) B/ZEOS/BEl S | 88] e /ZO/E al SS] BI] zg eel BE 
Si] -S Seles] oe] Ss [se)selss] 2 |e] & |szls boa) =| 2 38 ES 
& a |,o ba = o 6 vz 
O| Z| 2 [SMM /25] 2 erler|20] 2 ja| S le s|eh\e™| 2 | 2 |eaiz 
W.....110/ 3{ 2] a]....[. 01h. lil ciel ee is | 4 
v.[....)10] 21 2] 31 2] 2] a] 2) alll sneer “| 9 
VE ol Qe ge Nee 1] 2) 2:1 2h ele 22| 8 
WEE se OT a! ait sel set an abe 4°) 1 i) a 2 | soups 


In the case of pole the frequencies with which various ideas 
(meanings) were expressed in the essays are given in Table 21. Five 
ideas of pole were common to the essays from all grades. The ideas 
were “two poles,” “north pole,” “south pole,” “poles are opposite,” 
and “coldness.” The first three of the ideas were expressed by over 
half of the children in each grade. Seventh-grade children expressed 
over twice as many ideas as fourth-grade children (52 compared with 
24) and almost four times as many different ideas (19 compared 
with 5). 

Tables 19, 20, and 21 show that from Grade IV to Grade VII 
there is an increase not only in the total number of ideas expressed 
in essays on continent, rainfall, and pole but an increase also in the 


TABLE 21 


FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH MEANINGS oF Pole WERE EXPRESSED IN ESSAYS BY 
TEN CHILDREN IN Eacu or Grapes IV, V, VI, anv VII 


Meanincs oF Pole 





o =] 
3 2/3 Me | Sea 
won ° a b 

a vse] BE} 51° ¢1s] foc ae 
een eenio OLIZ2) & |] a] 2 1 3] 8) eclees seis 
° = o ° o » |v Q| on * ° = uv 3 & oe] 6/5 = 
eo|/elel|=e|e1a] g/eesO| ¢|/ 21%) 6] a] ma] el ss] 8 iz joe 
CHEN cay SL SIe PR eri Sy Ih rep Ia Pall ace | AS ae a) ue « {ME So |— g/2,9 
Bilal eles] 2] s sees 2/2) e)a) 2] 6) Slee 2 sere 

= “ ~ ao = 
Glz(e(/Z2'8| 8/3 s-24|S)/6)818) 4) 6) aie eee 
PVA 2 7 6 6 2 Boiled sal avcterel| isterai[ breve lm ave ells e arclftcitvacs ler esd eet ea 24 5 
Wii WL 5. 8 7 2 5 1 1 2 1 2 2 1 LAts .e al ee 42 | 13 
Viel eeee neal lo 7 3 Beeler 2 Dee reel eteacs Dh cgeek 3 | ene Dec ano 9 
VII* Sil Fala) ee, 1H Salted to Oe ae 10 | 52 | 19 


*Nine cases only. 

tIncludes one case each of ‘“‘uninhabited,’” ‘‘no vegetation,”’ ‘“‘slightly flattened,’”’ ‘‘ends of axis,” 
‘length of seasons,” ‘opposite seasons,” ‘‘people have died in attempts to reach poles,’’ ‘Arctic Ocean 
surrounds north pole,” “‘Antarctic Ocean surrounds south pole,’’ and ‘‘magnetic pole.” 


la 
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number of different ideas expressed. Most of these ideas are perhaps 
essential to a well-rounded understanding of the meanings of the 
terms in question. They are of the type commonly thought of as 
general information. The data which have been presented in Tables 
19, 20, 21 are therefore interpreted to mean that growth in under- 
standing proceeds through an increase of general information (Prin- 
ciple 2). 


PRINCIPLE 3. GROWTH PROCEEDS THROUGH A SUBSTITUTION OF 
Basic For ASSOCIATED MEANINGS 


It has been suggested that many of the meanings which children 
have for geographic terms represent general, but not crucial, in- 
formation. Such meanings may be thought of as associated mean- 
ings. In contradistinction, there are other meanings which are cru- 
cial or vital to the formulation of correct definitions. Meanings of 
this type are here designated as basic meanings. 

Associated meanings are sometimes learned as basic meanings. 
A good illustration of such a case is found in the meanings which 
some children were found to have for natives. 

Meanings for natives. Ten essays about natives (collected accord- 
ing to plan one) were selected from those written by fourth-grade 
children. The ten complete essays, corrected for spelling and gram- 
mar, are reproduced below. 


a. They are people who were born in a place and still live there. 

b. Are dark skinned people who live in the Belgian Congo in the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

c. Natives are people who are called the black race. They live in the 
forest of Africa. 

d. Natives are people who live in Africa and other places. 

e. In Africa are some natives. 

f. Natives are a black race of people who live in Africa. 

g. The Congo natives live in the Belgian Congo where it is hot. They 
wear very thin (clothes).* 

h. A black race of people that live in Africa. 

i. A native is a person who lives in a foreign country like Africa. 

j. A black race of people that live in Africa. 


Only one of the ten essays, the first, expresses the basic meaning of 
natives, namely, the idea of “people who were born in certain places.” 
The remaining nine essays contain only associated meanings. For ex- 
ample, the second essay, b, states that natives are “dark skinned 
people” and that they “live in the Belgian Congo in the continent of 


* Parentheses and content supplied by the writer. 
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Africa.” Many natives are of course dark skinned and many of them 
do live in Africa, but these facts are not basic to the essential mean- 
ing of natives. 

Twenty essays written on natives by seventh-grade children ac- 
cording to plan one are available for comparison with the fourth-grade 
essays. Nine of the meanings given, corrected for spelling and punc- 
tuation, are reproduced below. 


Basic meanings. 


a. Natives are people who live in the country where they were born. 

b. Natives means persons who were born here. Natives means wild 
men from Africa. 

Doubtful. 


a. Natives means the people of their country. 

b. Natives means the people who live in the city where you were born. 
c. There are natives in this town where we live. 

Associated meanings. (samples) 


a. A group of people who are something like negroes. 

b. Natives are uncivilized people who worship gods. 

c. Natives are black people who are wild and uncivilized. 
d. Natives are people who are not ina city. 


Of the twenty seventh-grade children who wrote essays about 
natives, two stated basic meanings, three meanings which might be 
considered basic ones, and fifteen associated meanings only. 


Natives is not the only term for which associated rather than basic 
meanings had been learned. For example, the essays on west coast, 
which are next considered, show the same phenomenon. 


Meanings for west coast. Ten essays were written (plan one) by 
fourth-grade children about west coast. Three of the essays were 
blank. The other seven complete essays are reproduced below : 


It is a fishing port near the coast of Norway. 
. A coast is where ships load and unload. 
The west coast of Norway. 
. The west coast of Norway is rocky and hilly. 
A coast is like the coast of Norway where ships load and unload. 
. A coast is a place ships land and you can go swimming on the coast. 
. A west coast is the shore of a river where it is frozen. 


oP 


172 no A 


None of the essays contain the basic meanings of west coast. 
Whether the meanings actually represented are properly to be desig- 
nated as associated meanings may well be questioned. It might be 
noted, however, that in three of the essays, b, e, and f, the children 


ey 


' 


« 
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_ did associate coast with ships; yet certainly the basic meaning of coast 


is quite unrelated to ships or to anything which pertains to them. 

The fact that “Norway” is mentioned in four of the seven essays 
probably reflects merely the effect of a recent study of that country. 
The frequency with which “Norway” is mentioned is therefore not 
considered significant for present purposes. 

Twenty essays (plan one) were written by seventh-grade children 
about west coast. One essay was blank. The remaining nineteen 
essays showed that the children had a wide variety of meanings for 
the term. Samples of the complete essays follow: 

a. The word west coast (means the coast)* which is in the western 
part of the country. The west coast of the United States is the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

b. West coast means a coast which the Pacific Ocean runs up on. 

c. West coast means the direction of a coast. 

d. West coast is the west side to the ocean in any country. 

e. The west coast is the coast in the west. 

f. The west coast is the western part of a country where land and sea 
meet. 

g. A coast is the bank on the edge of an ocean or sea. A west coast is 
the coast on the west side of an ocean. 

h. The coast is a place where shipping is carried on. The coast is at 
the edge of the ocean. 

i. The west coast of the United States is on the Pacific Ocean. 

j. The west coast is the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 


In two of the seventh-grade essays (b and j) west coast is identi- 
fied with the Pacific Ocean. Apparently the children who wrote these 
essays thought that any coast which touched the Pacific Ocean was a 
west coast. It can of course be maintained that the children who wrote 
essays b and j were thinking specifically of North and South America. 
The responses which were made on the multiple choice test, however, 
do not bear out this contention. Table 22 reports the per cents of 
children who responded to each of the alternatives which were offered 
with west coast; from 16 to 21 per cent of the children in each grade 
selected the first alternative, “The coast which is next to the Pacific 
Ocean,” in spite of the fact that the item read, “The west coast of 
any country means”; and in spite of the further fact that one of the 
alternatives, the second, was “The coast which is on the west side of 
the country.” None of the other definitions, except the correct one, 
were selected by more than 3.1 per cent of the children. 


* Parentheses and content supplied by the writer. 
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TABLE 22 


Per Cents oF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
West Coast, By GRADES 


GRADES 


Alternatives 


The west coast of any country means: 


1. The coast which is next to the Pacific Ocean. .... 21.4 16.2 16.5 16.5 
2. The coast which is on the west side of the country. 54.1 TLeh Waae 80.4 
3. The warmest side of the country..............-- 1.0 1.0 al 0.0 
4. The side of the country where most of the 


pedplelive! si, s<iur.coervet seine caries Bi 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Br ndonct NOW. Ay omar kok he eeataeieoe eee meee 18.4 6.1 4.1 1.0 
Gy ithinksitimeans! 22 Sy Leone cen ee 1.0 3.0 3/0 0.0 
os@mittedieel So Vike es LenS ae ate be oe 1.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 
BerAmMbIRUOUG: Acre ds a cate a Terni reece 0.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 


The data from the essays and from the multiple choice test re- 
ported in the foregoing treatment have been presented and discussed 
at some length in order to establish the fact that the learning of asso- 
ciated meanings in place of basic meanings is a very real occurrence. 
Additional data from the multiple choice test are now presented in 
order to show how the learning of associated for basic meanings is 
related to growth in understanding. 

Data from multiple choice test. The per cents of children who 
responded to the alternatives offered with capital are found in Table 
23. (The frequencies by grades for this table, as well as for Tables 
24-28, are the same as those in Table 22.) Several facts should be 
noted in Table 23. The first is that alternative 1 expresses an asso- 
ciated meaning of capital. Frequently, perhaps in a majority of cases, 


TABLE 23 


PER CENTS OF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Capital, By GRADES 


GRADES 
Alternatives 
IV Vv VI VII 
The capital of a country means: 

1. ‘he largesticity ol thercountrye erie iene eateries 27.6 124 16.5 Tae 
2. The city where most of the government work is done...... 41.8 63.6 61.9 85.6 
3. The city which is nearest the middle of the country....... Tok 120 13.4 4.1 
4. The chief.seaportiof the countrys. 5 .).)sje0sscteieeniew ee leeieas 2.0 1.0 0.0 Del 
Si, WidomQiknow:s five. cve vers, ceoctatsie inte eleva b¥arcyatste ets eePosotets ele tere ble 4.0 0.0 1.0 
6; thinksie:means)2 ===... vdaceranee ener er 6.1 teil 8.2 0.0 
7. Omitted. inic.cs he vie waeisieie sate eel nator mere ae eTaoare 4.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
8, Ambiguous... .5.5// eects tee. veiucie Hemehrt cea totale leech etersie 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
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the capital of a country is “the largest city of the country,” but this 
meaning of capital is plainly not the basic one. A second fact to be 
noted is that over 25 per cent of the fourth-grade children selected 
alternative 1 as the meaning of capital. A third fact, and the most 
important one, is that as the per cents of children who responded cor- 
rectly (alternative 2) increased from Grade IV to Grade VII (41.8 
to 85.6) the per cents of children who responded to the associated 
meaning (alternative 1) decreased correspondingly (27.6 to 7.2). 

A similar analysis of the answers for east wind is given in Table 
24. The first alternative, “a warm wind,” is one of the associated 


TABLE 24 


Per CENTS OF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
East Wind, By GRADES 





GRADES 
Alternatives 
IV Vv VI VII 
An cast wind means: 

TOMAR WATENRWITIG Mh cpat Nein fycie citicteheccictslens! eve ore oye iets ele he aapiave, seiers 14.3 Se 6.2 0.0 
DP ACRE ODS WING tele ctsi svete oxetavetelarecittale a erarsiclal wishelicashe « atetese.@eiere 5.1 3.0 1.0 1.0 
3. A wind which blows from the east..............+-e000- 65.3 85.9 89.7 89.7 
4, A wind which blows toward the east...................- Head 4.0 1.0 Sit 
emledon kno waversrersccaisrclsicters tava sisters’ s heim vinlearn oe sions arearwnare 6.1 2.0 0.0 Brae 
SSMU CE ra eg Coad a TNS cate ade ctor aradeloreisaetcintoevors tole Gintead 0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
Hem REEL O eters eve taceteicscserereretals aye) aterste cd opslafavelave Oi atiahey stare eros 2.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 
PMP E DIU UE Ere ners Paster ptee, eocicherotcicianthaccinvettatacreteinocinalens ee 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 


meanings of an east wind. In the fourth grade the per cent of children 
who responded to this definition was 14.3. In the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades the per cents were 5.1, 6.2, and 0.0, respectively. As 
the per cents of children who responded to alternative 1 decreased the 
per cents of children who responded correctly (alternative 3) im- 
creased from 65.3 in Grade IV to 89.7 in Grade VII. Table 24 shows, 
just as Table 23 did, that an increase in the per cent of children who 
responded to the basic meaning is accompanied by a decrease in the 
per cent of children who responded to an associated meaning. 

In the case of horizon (Table 25) approximately 25 per cent of 
the children in all grades selected alternative 1, “The colors in the 
sky which can be seen just after the sun sets.’”’ In only one instance 
was either of the two remaining incorrect alternatives responded to 
by as many as 3.1 per cent of the children. 

Here we have a case in which there is an increase in the per cent 
of children responding correctly (alternative 2) without an accom- 
panying decrease in the per cent of children responding to an asso- 
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TABLE 25 


Per Cents oF CHILDREN WuHo RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Horizon, By GRADES 


Graves 
Alternatives 
IV Vv VI VII 
The Aorizon means: 

1. The colors in the sky which can be seen just after the 
BUM ORES? fol dicta, a. rere bin tet n ie Tee arecter ee eon tate 21.4 27.3 24.7 24.7 
2. The line where the ground and the sky seem to meet...... 16.3 43.4 50.5 58.8 
6. The'same thing/as the ground) ,\vcelss ovinaioemaieeie ciel als 1.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 
4: ‘Thesameithinwiagthe aky. wise. emetic cae mater 3.1 0.0 0.0 1.0 
Selidomit lows cis icvcra sreitolecssteveve ies inivrareteteie Miata eae 56.1 24.2 20.6 8.2 
65 Tithinkiit means) 22 ss. nave aon eat etT te 1.0 2.0 Zh 4.1 
Committed oe. sihiog otsyeie srusiole les dye oss el sicielert ater ete eT eee 1.0 2.0 Zea 20 
S-Ambiguouss..0ss.ccn wencctectee hin att Ee ene 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


ciated meaning. The retention of the associated meaning (alternative 
1) does, however, limit the number of children who might otherwise 
have responded correctly. 

Table 26 presents the per cents of children who responded to the 
alternatives offered with prevailing winds. Prevailing winds is a term 
which did not occur in the textbook material studied in Grades IV, 
V, and VI. For this reason the responses of the seventh-grade chil- 
dren only will be considered. Fewer children in Grade VII (11.3 per 
cent) responded to the correct definition (alternative 2) than to any 
of the incorrect definitions. The three incorrect alternatives describe 
characteristics which prevailing winds may have, and for this reason 
they are considered associated meanings. The possession of these 
associated meanings seems to be largely responsible for the small per 
cent of seventh-grade children who responded ,correctly to prevailing 
winds. 


TABLE 26 


Per Cents oF CHILDREN WHO REsponDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Prevailing Winds, By GRADES 


GRADES 
Alternatives 
IV Vv VI VII 
The prevailing winds of a country means: 

1. The winds which blow from the ocean to the land......... 16.3 18.2 28.9 34.0 
2. The winds which a country usually has.................. 14.4 4.0 8.2 11.3 
3. Winds: whichvareistroupy. cen eric ceiver elects eis > hae 14.3 19.2 122 13.4 
4. Winds which come from the west.........---+-++ee+ee:- 4.1 1.0 1.0 15:25 
Oy done mow. 6 5 ciscere crtreserene aunseis le einreteretetoveistees nett eyepaane 50.0 55.6 45.4 238 
6:1 think they: mean ee ees eerie seme ie 0.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 
Za Omitted x. dcseic: och inlece ave sade Socls op pee Cee eked mee tenes oem peter aerare 0.0 1.0 4.1 1.0 
Bi AmBIguOUs jessie vce ied a eiele tole econ oe tees ae ne tere 1.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
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The data presented in this section show: (1) that children tend to 
learn associated instead of basic meanings; and (2) that the per cent 
of children who respond correctly to a term is limited in part by the 
per cent who retain associated meanings. The conclusion then is 
that growth in understanding proceeds through a substitution of basic 
for associated meanings (Principle 3). 


PRINCIPLE 4. GROWTH PROCEEDS THROUGH A DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMPREHENSIVE MEANINGS 


According to the responses on the multiple choice test many mean- 
ings which children have for geographic terms are actually wrong, 
while others are incomplete. In one sense, of course, all meanings 
are incomplete since one can never know all there is to be known 
about anything. This is not the sense, however, in which the term 
“incomplete” is used here. By an “incomplete” meaning is meant a 
basic meaning which lacks the desired degree of comprehensiveness. 
The discussion which follows shows how incomplete meanings are 
related to growth in understanding. 

Table 27 summarizes in per cents the responses of children to the 
alternatives offered with trade. The per cent of children who chose 


DABEE: 27 


Per CENTS oF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Trade, By GRADES 























Grapes 
Alternatives 
lV V VI Vil 
Trade means: 

MERIC AIEINIE CLOP SEN + Seietstslats a a\varsielotnk atslalevelp ie ie eisivie atelslbieis ew 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Pebuving and aelling paodas staniacae ele nisiele « eisbe ed eeia)oiateisies» ee 78.6 85.9 80.4 89.7 
Femme Gatch fellate cfarcrercietavevane sictsiete 12° annie fe, miele Paskeye chosen) aps P= 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
OMB UU itie] HOUSER St yeietie ciete siete sfeteisteipirtet ta trae). SaYa/overe\(o\sis els 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Be OTA fry MHL WWises oer sie aoe teint as ash ww) banal Piet slares aqvoa sha: -ves ise, 3 6.1 2.0 Zell 1.0 
mmm Cnt eof ATA Je ean St Lars sista ciel ech hea) als oh 15.3 ed 75 8.2 
PROTA CLEC a aoe nee Ie Ae A als ein ole ieia! ee Re cielo 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
8. Ambiguous............ Bee ected wrteteresetat defor) 21213 21 <ote 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 





the correct alternative (alternative 2) for trade increased from 78.6 
in Grade IV to 89.7 in Grade VII. It is evident from the other data 
of Table 27 that part of the increase in the per cents of children re- 
sponding correctly was due to the decrease in the per cent responding 
with number-six answers. 

An examination of the number-six answers for trade, not here re- 
produced, showed that most of the children had identified trade with 
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, 


“barter.” Trade does mean “barter,” but it means much more than 
that. It is evident that the children who knew that trade meant “buy- 
ing and selling goods” (alternative 2) had a much more comprehen- 
sive meaning of trade than did those who responded by defining 
trade as “barter.” The increase in the per cent of children responding 
correctly to trade was plainly due to the fact that more comprehensive 
meanings of the term had been learned. 

The per cents of children who responded to the alternatives 
offered with rainfall are found in Table 28. The data here are un- 


TABLE 28 
Per CENTS OF CHILDREN Wuo REsponDED To ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Rainfall, py GRADES 


GRabDES 
Alternatives 
IV V VI Vil 
Rainfall means: 

1. The amount of rain which is necessary to raise crops...... 21.4 Zone 13.4 13.4 
2. The amount of rain which soaks into the ground.......... 14.3 9.4 Wok 13.4 

3. The amount of sleet, snow, or rain which falls in a given 
Jengthofitime ss na. score decks «cisaciee ence mecene 8.2 4.0 nub Dae 
4. The amount of rain which falls in a given length of time...} 32.7 39.4 50.5 ais 
5: Mndion te: knows: wtackeaie «ese a insole esis ve attetne ete iets 18.4 120 5.2 1.0 
G6; Tichinkist means oc Scenes eracuariningiacinione 4.1 12.0 157.5 12.4 
T.LOmitted', Crtnied net Ssetos epee Acetate CU eee CEE 0.0 1.0 0.0 1.0 
BwAmbiguoer 26-6 oierc:crayg hewn Oe aac Ure eerie 1.0 0.0 1.0 Dok 


usual in that, in all grades, the correct definition was the one most 
infrequently chosen. The correct definition of rainfall is “the amount 
of sleet, snow or rain which falls in a given length of time (alter- 
native 3).”’ The per cents of children in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII 
who responded correctly were 8.2, 4.0, 7.2, and 5.2, respectively. The 
per cents of children who responded by choosing the alternative “the 
amount of rain which falls in a given length of time” were 32.7, 39.4, 
50.5, and 51.5, respectively. The latter meaning of rainfall is not 
incorrect, but it 7s incomplete. In the case of rainfall, growth in 
understanding (as measured by alternative 3) did not occur for the 
reason that a comprehensive meaning of the term had not been de- 
veloped. 

Table 29 reports the per cents of children who responded to the 
alternatives offered with altitude. Altitude has two basic meanings— 
“height above the ground” and “height above the sea.” In these two 
meanings of altitude, offered as alternatives 1 and 2, the per cents of 
children who chose each did not vary markedly from grade to grade. 
The per cent of children who responded to the comprehensive mean- 
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TABIERS2Z9* 


Per Cents oF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Altitude, By GRADES 


GrRaDES 
Alternatives 
IV V VI VII 
(N = 100)|(N = 100)|(N = 100)|(N = 100) 


Altitude means: 


1. Height above the ground.............5.0000000- 14 4 14 16 
ert LeIght ADOVE the SEA « <1//a’sicsaiciateyeieidisscrels > wjeiv ayn 6 6 13 9 
3. Sometimes height above the ground and some- 

times height above the sea...............-- 15 31 48 47 
Mp tleightiol ai DUlldingir <i. + <,¢lscieieciee od dn iajastt 12 3 2 1 
CON HH KNOW:ic siecle sie dalside dea solsteas gaeaieg 50 49 16 18 
emParE DIN ka torn ea NG ee ve, eleven ietara tele iae 1 7 5 9 
MEMO MICE Caras. te aists \atraone ake aversion ataielal aie = 2 0 0 0 
AMD IPLOUa ae cictsn tee see cere icloeise cite ela 0 0 2 0 


*Data derived from supplementary multiple choice test. 


ing of altitude (alternative 3) increased from 15 in Grade IV to 47 in 
Grade VII. The increase in the per cent of children who responded 
correctly was accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the per 
cent of children who admitted that they did not know the meaning of 
altitude (alternative 5). 

These two facts might be interpreted to mean that most children, 
when they learn the meaning of altitude, learn both of its meanings. 
One might just as reasonably, however, interpret the facts to mean 
that the decrease in the per cent of children who responded with “I 
don’t know” (alternative 5) was due to the fact that the children had 
learned one of the two basic meanings of altitude and that the increase 
in the per cent of children who responded correctly (alternative 3) 
was due to the development of a comprehensive meaning on the part 
of some of the children who had formerly known only one of the 
two basic meanings. Perhaps both interpretations are needed to ac- 
count for the facts. 

The per cents of children who responded to the alternatives offered 
with deposit are given in Table 30. Of the three incorrect meanings 
for deposit (alternatives 1, 3, and 4) “coal’’ was the only one to 
which in any grade more than four per cent of the children responded. 
“Coal” may legitimately be thought of as an incomplete meaning of 
deposit. The per cent of children who chose this alternative, an in- 
complete meaning, for deposit decreased from 43 in Grade IV to 9 in 
Grade VII. 

Since, with respect to the per cents for items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
the sums of the decrements at successive grade levels were small in 
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TABLE 30* 


Per CENTS OF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Deposit, BY GRADES 





GRADES 
Alternatives . 
IV Vv VI vil 
A deposit means an underground supply of: 

Sales shapes seein yuh llaivts MTR oveadalaua ede hela tave wears Pavatere pote aan 43 26 21 9 
2; vAny materials: ctetesc ceeacci vila tae va pata ate ee aarTe Tee 22 40 41 65 
BST rom iin ork solorepeieralete ante Glo siatatens pi sitteivitlels lela ee tenets 4 3 2 1 
BS COPPER stein! ste afotarareciaveiesivel ste Niece tatals ip evebehe. play Atsrevere aie Mineo 3 0 3 0 
BT done knows siretss aintetiereld alates phe iene ete hivicheiriaen anes 23 20 17 17 
64,0 think: itiumeansy ee eee ee a ciestars iin rane etree ome 2 9 14 6 
MM OMUEE ON: Lee cstctateectahe sisleta eis iihe sloesaletes later eae teretettratelore 2 2 1 1 
Bes AmBiguous’ 1 h:doveoomiiavciister > aie obersieuden ioe in hte earicekane el 1 0 1 1 





*Data derived from supplementary multiple choice test. As in the case of Table 29 and of Table 31 
to follow, 100 test papers per grade were used in this analysis, 


comparison with the corresponding increments for alternative 2, one 
may safely infer that the increase in the per cent of children who 
responded correctly to deposit by selecting the comprehensive mean- 
ing ‘Any material” was due in large measure to the decrease in the 
per cent of children who chose the incomplete meaning “Coal.” 

The data with regard to communication are given in Table 31. 
In all grades the incorrect alternative most frequently chosen was, 
“They talk with each other” (alternative 1). The per cent of children 
who had this meaning for communication decreased from 38 in Grade 
IV to 17 in Grade VII. In no grade did more than 8 per cent of the 
children choose either of the other two incorrect alternatives. From 
Grade IV to Grade VII the per cent of children who responded cor- 
rectly (alternative 4, “They have some way of exchanging informa- 


TABLE 31* 


PER CENTS OF CHILDREN WHO RESPONDED TO ALTERNATIVES OFFERED WITH 
Communication, BY GRADES 








Grapes 
Alternatives 
IV Vv VI 
If people have communication with each other, that means: 
1: They talk withteach others. i-mate 38 29 31 17 
2 hey write letters toveachiother. alcyei-)sisiriavtalerietoaplaes is els 6 4 3 1 
3.. Theytelephone, each) others eis) ielisisieiiai tell sto eine 8 4 6 3 
4. They have some way of exchanging information.......... 13 17 46 70 
5 eT dontt knows os seiaietarsrecvaoetotatvet re cies ested tote aot eatteye 33 42 6 8 
6. TithinkJitimeans oo ner cebptteaey se ieieuaieteta deere see 1 3 5 1 
7 Omitted ss ccis sc kecvsia tots elemurtowie ley erentnheky late Shien tetarrereare 1 1 2 0 
8: #Am biguousss a2 )se es interaural laveiap ieee orientate 0 0 if 0 





*Data derived from supplementary multiple choice test. 
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tion”) increased from 13 to 70, a difference of 57 points. At the 
same time the decrease in the per cent of children who admitted that 
they did not know the meaning of communication (alternative 1) 
amounted to only 25 points (33-8). It is apparent from these facts 
that the increasing per cent of children who responded correctly to 
communication was caused not only by a decrease in the per cent of 
children who did not have a meaning for the term but also by an in- 
crease in the per cent of children who abandoned an incomplete mean- 
ing (alternative 1) in favor of a more comprehensive one (alter- 
native 4). 

The data which have been presented in Tables 27, 28, 29, 30, and 
31 are interpreted to mean that growth in understanding proceeds 
through the development of comprehensive meanings (Principle 4). 


PRINCIPLE 5. GROWTH PROCEEDS THROUGH A 
REDUCTION OF ERRORS 


The answers in the various test blanks revealed a great many 
other incorrect responses than those already discussed. In spite of 
the fact that the subjects had been told not to guess, it is probable 
that many of the mistakes do represent random choices rather than 
misconceptions. Some of the incorrect responses, however, were 
made by such relatively high per cents of the children that guessing 
cannot be considered the determining factor. An analysis of these in- 
correct responses discloses several types of error in addition to those 
comprehended under the five principles of growth already treated. 
Four types of error will be discussed, namely: (1) errors due to a 
confusion of terms having similar sounds, (2) errors due to a con- 
fusion of positions, (3) errors due to an application of old meanings, 
and (4) errors due to “other causes.” 


1. Errors Due to a Confusion of Terms Having Similar Sounds. 


The responses made on the multiple choice test seem to indicate 
that navigation was confused with cultivation. One of the definitions 
of navigation was “raising crops.” The per cents of children in 
Grades IV, V, VI, and VII who selected this definition were 12.2, 
33.3, 29.9, and 17.5. In only one case did as many as 4.1 per cent of 
the children in any grade select either of the two remaining incorrect 
definitions. 

Export and import were confused. From 19.4 to 17.5 per cent of 
the children in all grades responded to import by selecting the defini- 
tion for export. With respect to the children in Grade IV, and per- 


| 
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haps those in Grade V, the selection of the definition for export may 
have been largely a matter of chance. In the case of the children in 
Grades VI and VII, on the other hand, the selection could not have 
been so determined. In the first of these grades the per cent of chil- 
dren who responded correctly to import was 82.5 and the per cent 
who responded by selecting the definition of export was 15.5. In 
Grade VII the corresponding per cents were 78.4 and 17.5. The data 
on export reveal that some children in all grades confuse export with 
import, but the per cents of children who do so are not as great as 
the per cents who confuse import with export. 

Latitude and longitude are confused. From 14 to 34 per cent of 
the children in all grades responded on the multiple choice test to 
latitude by selecting the definition of longitude. From 20 to 30 per 
cent of the children in all grades responded to longitude by selecting 
the definition of latitude. That these per cents are not to be accounted 
for in terms of chance was shown by the per cents of children who 
selected for both words definitions other than the ones mentioned. 


2. Errors Due to Confusion of Positions. 


On the identification test, antarctic circle, arctic circle, meridian, 
tropic of Cancer, and tropic of Capricorn were frequently identified 
with parallel. Table 32 contains the per cents of children who identi- 
fied as parallel each of the terms mentioned. The per cents for parallel 


TABLE 32 


Per Cents oF CHILDREN Wuo Ipentiriep Antarctic Circle, Arctic Circle, 
Meridian, Tropic of Cancer, AND Tropic of Capricorn as Parallel, py GRADES 


GRADES 
Terms IV V VI VII 
(N = 98) | (N = 99) | (N = 97) | (N = 97) 
Antarcticicircle sii ajiscmuln hike cistkore ie kaneis mien ciars 30 16 21 13 
Arctic’ circle’. ji\.<js): 2 siectstapsiocdbnicic Gem ateehers orehster aici rare 32 19 19 12 
Meridian), 3. ts.dcutdaietetictore tera ote mn ohaaionritae ite toes 1 7 5 10 
Tropiciof | Cancetis sa0.a<.gsys aaj cets terol susinoh nialeeerGe ite = oe 19 12 13 6 
Tropic of {Capricorn eee Aenean ee 14 12 2 9 
Parallel? viottavcsin cia toca oncan caste ateleteat tees eel eenete 17 19 36 42 


are included in the table for purposes of comparison. While the terms 
listed in Table 32 were frequently identified as parallel, only infre- 
quently was parallel in turn identified with any of the terms referred 
to except meridian. The per cents of children in Grades IV, V, VI, 
and VII who identified parallel as meridian were 14, 28, 28, and 29, 
respectively. 
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North pole was frequently identified with arctic circle and south 
pole with antarctic circle, the per cents in each case ranging from 
approximately 29 in Grade IV to 10 in Grade VII. Arctic circle and 
antarctic circle were only infrequently identified respectively as north 
pole and south pole. 

In considering the magnitudes of the per cents cited in the fore- 
going section, one should bear in mind the fact that twenty letters, in 
addition to the three used in the pretests, occurred on the maps. On 
the basis of pure chance one should expect a term to be identified 
correctly only 5 per cent of the time. 


3. Errors Due to An Application of Old Meanings. 


Many of the incorrect meanings which children have for geo- 
graphic terms result from applying old meanings to new situations. 
For a country to have a heavy rainfall means to many children that 
the country has hard rains. In ordinary parlance a hard rain is fre- 
quently described as a heavy rain, and this fact doubtless accounts, in 
part at least, for the belief that heavy rainfall and hard rains are 
synonymous expressions. 

To many children a coal field does not mean “a large section of 
the country where coal is found.” To them coal field means an ordi- 
nary field that has coal on it or in it. The per cents of children in 
Grades IV, V, VI, and VII who chose the alternative “a place several 
acres big where coal is found” were 11.2, 24.4, 22.7, and 23.7, re- 
spectively. The evidence that many children make this error is not, 
however, limited to the data of the multiple choice test; similar 
evidence was derived from personal interviews. 

Approximately 50 per cent of both sixth- and seventh-grade chil- 
dren know that mainland means “The large body of land, not the 
islands,” but some of them seemed to arrive at the meaning by in- 
ference from the meaning of main. Consequently, the meaning of 
mainland was sometimes distorted. According to one child, a penin- 
sula could not be the mainland because “it was not the main part.’ 

Many children showed uncertainty on the concrete material test 
when asked to locate a basin. Even when the basin was pointed out 
correctly there was frequently a hesitation in the movement of the 
hand. The remarks of the subjects showed that the basin on the 
model did not fit their concepts very well. “A basin is like a basin of 
water’’ seemed to be the idea of many of the subjects. On the multiple 
choice test, over 20 per cent of the children in each of Grades IV, V, 
and VI and 15 per cent in Grade VII selected the alternative “a pond 
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of water” as the meaning of basin. In only one case did more than 7 
per cent of the children select either of the other two incorrect defini- 
tions. 

As shown by data from multiple choice tests, approximately half 
of the children in all grades thought that if a city is a center it is be- 
cause the city is in the middle of a district. The term center was 
introduced as, “If a city is a center that means,” and the correct 
definition was, “The city is famous for some important work.” The 
per cents of children in Grades IV, V, VI, and VII who selected this 
meaning were 11.2, 27.3, 38.1, and 38.1, respectively. The correspond- 
ing per cents who responded to the alternative, “The city is in the 


middle of a district,’ were 57.1, 50.5, 52.6, and 46.4. 


4. Errors Due to “Other Causes.” 


Under this heading are included several errors of a miscellaneous 
kind. Twenty-three per cent of the seventh-grade children indicated 
on the multiple choice test that they thought iron deposits meant 
“things which are made of iron.” Apparently deposits was confused 
with products. Thirty-eight per cent of the seventh-grade children 
failed to respond correctly to area. Over half of these indicated that 
they thought that the area of a country was the distance around it. 
Many children confuse the mouth of a river with its source, but some 
children who say that “the mouth of a river is the place where the 
river starts’? mean, for example, that as one approaches a river from 
the ocean, the river is first encountered at its mouth. 

To summarize, the data presented in this section indicate that 
growth in understanding proceeds through a reduction of errors, of 
which important types are those due to: (1) confusion of terms 
having similar sounds, (2) confusion of positions, (3) application 
of old meanings to new situations, and (4) “other causes” (Prin- 
ciple 5). 

*In the foregoing section, errors involving twenty-one terms used in the 
investigation have been reported. Of the twenty-one terms referred to, fourteen 
occur in Part I of the multiple choice test, two in Part II, and five in Part III. 
The reader is reminded of the fact that the part of the multiple choice test in 
which a term appeared was determined on the basis of “frequency of occur- 
rence” in textbook material studied (see Chapter II, Section of Terms, p. 20). 
The significance of an error depends on the opportunity which a pupil has had 
to learn the meaning of the term involved. This fact has been kept in mind 


throughout the discussion of the errors, and due care has been exercised in the 
presentation of the data. 


CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


RESUME 


The problem of this study was chosen in the hope of arriving at a 
better understanding of the mental processes of children in acquiring 
geographic meanings. Stated briefly, the problem is, ““How does 
growth in understanding of geographic terms proceed among the 
children of the elementary school, in grades four to seven?” Five 
types of test were used in the course of the investigation: (1) essay, 
(2) multiple choice (two tests), (3) identification, (4) intelligence, 
and (5) concrete materials. These tests were administered to ap- 
proximately eight hundred children in the public schools of Green- 
wood, South Carolina. 

The collected data indicate that it is impossible to represent 
growth in understanding adequately by means of single curves and 
graphs. Growth is a complex function, or set of functions, and its 
course is determined by a number of factors. The data of this investi- 
gation permitted treatment of six such factors, namely: (1 and 2) 
amount and kind of experience, (3) level of geographic attainment, 
(4) manner of verbalization, (5) mental age, and (6) sex. 

While the nature of the changes which take place when growth in 
understanding occurs cannot be adequately represented by means of 
curves and graphs, they can be at least partly described in terms of 
principles. Five principles of growth have been derived and treated. 
These principles may be stated as follows: 

1. Growth in understanding proceeds through an increase in the 
number of different kinds of meanings. 

2. Growth in understanding proceeds through an increase of gen- 
eral information. 

3. Growth in understanding proceeds through a substitution of 
basic for associated meanings. 

4. Growth in understanding proceeds through a development of 
comprehensive meanings. 

5. Growth in understanding proceeds through a reduction of 
errors; important types are those due to: (a) confusion of terms 
having similar sounds, (b) confusion of positions, (c) application of 
old meanings to new situations, and (d) “other causes.” 
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LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 


The most serious apparent limitation of this investigation is the 
fact that the data were restricted to a single school system. The 
reader may feel that if the tests had been given in several school sys- 
tems the results obtained would have been more reliable. To have 
given the tests in several school systems would have resulted in the 
testing of a greater number of children, it is true, and, consequently, 
in a greater “reliability” of the data. The writer, however, considers 
that his data are reliable. Approximately 100 children in each of 
Grades IV, V, VI, and VII were tested on the group tests and, had 
the writer felt that a greater number of cases were needed for pur- 
poses of “reliability,” a larger sample would have been taken. The 
word apparent has been emphasized because the writer feels that the 
limitation which has been discussed is not a real one. If the tests had 
been given in several school systems, the data could have been thrown 
together and treated en masse only if the systems were closely similar. 


Averages and other statistical measures based on data secured 
from a wide variety of sources are more desirable for some purposes 
than for others. For the purposes of this investigation they were not 
essential: such gross data do just what they are intended to do, 
namely, iron out characteristic differences. In this study, it was these 
characteristic differences which were wanted because such differences 
show trends. If the data used in this investigation had been secured 
from dissinular school systems, it is possible that many of the trends 
would have been obscured. 

A second limitation, somewhat related to the first one and likewise 
apparent rather than real, relates to the “universality” of the results 
obtained. The fact that children in different sections of the country 
have different experiences with terms may lead the reader to question 
whether the factors and principles which have been derived are uni- 
versally valid. The answer to such a question is that the validity of 
the factors and principles is independent of the vagaries of responses 
to particular terms. If investigations similar to this one were con- 
ducted in different sections of the country the writer believes that the 
same kinds of data would be obtained, although the children’s re- 
sponses to some of the terms probably would be very different. If 
this assumption is valid, then the factors and principles derived from 
data obtained elsewhere would be the saine as those derived in the 
present investigation. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDY 


Effective reading, more than any other academic factor, condi- 
tions a child’s ability to do his school work successfully. To read 
effectively requires understanding. Words are but symbols to which 
meanings must be attached if there is to be understanding. Meanings 
are more than sounds. It is possible for a child to “read’’ perfectly, 
in the sense that he can make all necessary movements of the mouth 
and vocal cords either implicitly or overtly, even if he does not under- 
stand in the least the meaning of the passage which he reads. Mean- 
ings are adjustments which are dependent upon experience. It fol- 
lows, then, that if children are to understand geography they must 
have experiences with the vocabulary of geography. One of the re- 
sponsibilities of the geography teacher is to see to it that the expe- 
riences of her pupils are adequate for the development of meanings. 

The factors and principles which have been summarized in this in- 
vestigation are of significance to teachers who plan for the expe- 
riences of their pupils. Several ways in which they are significant 
will be pointed out briefly. 

Varied experiences. An adequate understanding of a term means 
that it is known in a number of different ways and that it is asso- 
ciated with many ideas. Terms cannot be known in a number of 
different ways, however, unless they are experienced in a variety of 
situations. It follows then that if adequate meanings are to develop, 
pupils must have the advantages of a rich and varied set of expe- 
riences. 

These experiences cannot be provided for merely through an 
elaboration of textbook procedures. Words about things are not 
sufficient, because words do not initiate the necessary first-hand ex- 
periences. In order to provide for these experiences, much more of 
the concrete must be introduced into instruction. By means of field 
trips, manual activities, and demonstrations many terms can be made 
to take on meaningful significance which they otherwise would not 
have. 

Right experiences. As was pointed out in the discussion of “Prin- 
ciple 2. Growth Proceeds through a Substitution of Basic for Asso- 
ciated Meanings’ (p. 46) an associated meaning of a term is often 
learned as basic. Such a condition seems to be the result either of 
the child’s reacting to an irrelevant part of the situation or of his 
peculiar way of interpreting the meaning of a sentence. Examples 
will serve to clarify this statement. Suppose a child who does not 
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know the meaning of horizon hears someone who is admiring a beau- 
tiful sunset remark, “Just look at the horizon! Isn’t it beautiful ?” 
The question to the child is, “What is the horizon?” Under the cir- 
cumstances he can hardly give but the one answer, namely, “the 
colors.” And so the child learns that the horizon means “the colors 
which are seen in the sky when the sun sets.” The colors are the one 
aspect of the situation to which the child reacts. The colors are, how- 
ever, an irrelevant part of the situation so far as the true meaning of 
horizon is concerned. The revelant part is “the line where the sky 
seems to meet the earth.” 

Prevailing winds is an example of a term for which the associated 
meanings seem to be the result of a peculiar way of interpreting the 
meaning of a sentence. Suppose the textbook says, “Here the pre- 
vailing winds blow from the ocean.” Some children apparently 
identify the subject of the sentence with the predicate and thus pre- 
vailing winds comes to mean “winds which blow from the ocean.” 

The fact that associated meanings may be learned in place of 
basic meanings is important for theories of teaching. When a child 
experiences he learns, but the point is that children do not always 
have the experiences which their teachers think that they have. The 
consequence is that children often develop erroneous meanings of 
which their teachers are quite unaware. If children are to develop 
correct meanings, care must be exercised and precautions taken to 
see to it that they have the right experiences. 

Negative transfer. One of the cardinal principles of instruction 
is that the old should be made use of in teaching the new. It is ex- 
pected that such instruction will result in positive transfer and thus 
facilitate learning. Unfortunately negative transfer as well as positive 
transfer may occur, and learning, instead of being facilitated, may be 
impeded. Such terms as belt, center, deposits, coal field, headwaters, 
highland, lowlands, mainland, raw material, and possessions may be 
easily misunderstood. Each of these terms, either in whole or in part, 
has nongeographic meanings probably formed before the study of 
geography. Special care is required to see that negative transfer does 
not occur. 

Planned instruction. The facts which have been brought out in this 
investigation emphasize the need for more carefully planned instruc- 
tion in geographic vocabulary. Incidental instruction is not sufficient. 
Well-planned instruction should be based on two considerations: 
(1) effective presentation of material and (2) amount and kind of 
material. 
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With respect to (1) effective presentation, the point should be 
emphasized that “the best method of presentation” of geographic terms 
cannot be determined from a set of rules and formulae. The method 
of presentation which is superior in one situation may be distinctly 
inferior in another. The effectiveness of teaching procedures is in 
turn conditioned (a) by aims, both immediate and remote; (b) by 
the nature of the learner, that is, his interests, past experiences, and 
mental capacity; and (c) by individual differences in teachers. 

With respect to (2) amount and kind of material, two questions 
are involved: (a) Does the child have the mental maturity requisite 
to learn the meanings of the terms? (b) Is it desirable that he learn 
the meanings of the terms? It does not follow that because terms 
can be taught at a given stage of a child’s development they should 
be taught at that time. 
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FOREWORD 


For one reason or another, research has not yielded an unequiv- 
ocal answer to the place of phonetic training in the teaching of pri- 
mary reading. Sometimes experiments have covered but a short 
period of time; sometimes programs of measurement by means of 
which the effects of instruction have been assessed have been unfor- 
tunately limited and have neglected important outcomes in reading; 
and sometimes evaluations have been based upon immediate results 
only, with little consideration of deferred results of possible value. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of consistent and competent research find- 
ings the educational theorist and the practical teacher have perforce 
continued to follow their own experience, their insights, and their 
prejudices. 

Dr. Agnew has wisely not attempted a final answer to the ques- 
tions he has investigated. He has not sought, on the basis of his 
research data, to say whether phonetic training should be emphasized 
or minimized in primary reading, for he has recognized that a de- 
cision in this matter rests only in part upon data such as he reports, 
and rests much more upon one’s conception of the purposes and 
aims of reading as a whole. What Dr. Agnew has done is to collect 
important new data on the effects of large and of small amounts of 
phonetic training. In so doing, he has employed a measurement pro- 
gram far more comprehensive than has usually characterized studies 
of phonetic instruction, and he has included practically all aspects of 
reading ability as this ability has been analyzed by others. 

The research herein reported should be of interest not alone to 
the teacher and the administrator for its practical results and its im- 
plications; it should be of interest as well to the student of educa- 
tional research. Dr. Agnew has used a number of procedures, in- 
volving both statistical method and measuring techniques, which may 
be of considerable worth in the investigation of other instructional 
problems of the school. 

Witii1AmM A. BROWNELL. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIED AMOUNTS 
OF PHONETIC TRAINING ON 
PRIMARY READING 





CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement of problem.—The investigation to be reported was 
undertaken in an effort to determine the effects of varied amounts 
of phonetic training on certain reading abilities as measured by a 
battery of tests. The particular reading abilities measured were 
those which, it was thought, should shed light on some of the con- 
troversial questions that arise in connection with the use of phonetic 
methods in beginning reading instruction. 

The history of phonetic methods of instruction—The history of 
phonetic methods of instruction is too long to be recounted here. It 
should be pointed out, however, that since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when Noah Webster’s blueback speller stressed the 
sounding of letters and syllables in reading and spelling, phonetic 
instruction has had numerous periods of popularity and unpopularity. 
Furthermore, certain kinds of phonetic instruction, for example, the 
syllable method, the alphabet method, the word method, and special 
modifications of these methods, have been used slightly or exten- 
sively in certain localities. During the past decade extreme differ- 
ences of opinion have been expressed by various educators as to the 
value of phonetic instruction. Thus, the history of phonetic instruc- 
tion is one of inconsistency and controversy.! 

Quantitative studies related to phonetic training.—The quanti- 
tative studies directly related to the problem may be considered in 
two categories: studies of the phonetic content of vocabularies, and 
studies of the value of phonetic training. 

The studies of the phonetic content of vocabularies are listed in 
Table 1. The results of the studies of sound frequency have had 
considerable bearing on the teaching of phonetics. They have shown, 
in general, the following results: (a) The English language has a 
large number of nonphonetic words. (b) Letters and _letter- 
combinations often have a large number of possible sounds. Horn 

+A more detailed history of phonetic methods of instruction is given in 
Chapter I in the unpublished thesis by the writer: “The Effect of Varied 
Amounts of Phonetic Training on Primary Reading” (Duke University, 
1936). In the same place, in Chapter II, and in considerable detail in Appen- 
dix A, are given an account and a criticism of the quantitative studies related 


directly and indirectly to the problem. These studies are listed in the Bib- 
liography. 


Author 


Atkins 
(GF 


Cordts 
(11) 


Horn 
(26) 


Vogel, Jaycox, 
and Washburn 
(44) 


Washburn and 
Vogel 
(45) 
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TABLE 1 


STUDIES OF THE PHONETIC CONTENT OF ENGLISH VOCABULARIES 
AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


Problem 


Constancy of phonetic sounds in 
the first 2,500 words of the Thorn- 
dike list. 


Classification of sounds in primary 
vocabulary. 


Classification of sounds of the let- 
ter “fa” in vocabulary of the first 
three grades. 


Classification of list of phonetic 
elements for Grades I and II. 


Classification of phonetic elements 
in Gates’s Primary Reading Vo- 
cabulary for Grade II. 


Technique 


Analysis of words and calculation of the frequency 


of phonetic and nonphonetic sounds in the Thorn- 
dike list. 


Analysis of words and calculation of frequency of 
phonetic sounds in a large number of readers. 


Analysis of words and calculation of frequency of all 
sounds of the letter ‘‘a” in the vocabulary prepared 
by Cordts. f 


Analysis of words and calculation of frequency of 
phonograms in Packer’s vocabulary and seventeen 
primers. 


Analysis of vocabulary and calculation of frequency 
of sounds in the Gates list. 





*Numbers in parentheses following the names indicate the numbers of the references given in the 
Bibliography. 


(26),? for example, finds that the letter “a’’ has almost fifty different 
sounds when used alone or in digraphs. He shows also that “ea,” 
for example, may have as many as eight different sound interpreta- 
tions when found in different settings. (c) Lists of the most fre- 
quently occurring sounds have been made so that emphasis may be 
placed upon the sounds according to their deemed importance. 
(d) Elementary vocabularies have been analyzed for their phonetic 
elements. 

Various inferences have been drawn from these studies. Some 
educators, for example, Horn (26), claim that the studies show 
the teaching of phonetics to be an almost impossible task for the 
elementary school. Others, for example, Wheat (46), insist that 
phonetics is necessary for the acquisition of reading skills. 

The results of the experimental investigations of the value of 
phonetic training are by no means conclusive. These studies are 
listed in Table 2. The organization of the experiments was not 
such that the studies could yield unequivocal evidence. The avail- 
able data seem to point tentatively to the following conclusions: 
(a) Investigators tend to agree that the first few months of reading 
should emphasize the “look and say” method.* Sexton and Her- 


2 Hereafter in this report, numbers in parentheses following the name 
indicate the number of the reference listed in the Bibliography at the end 
of the monograph. 

2 Winch (47) holds the opposite opinion. 
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TABLE 2 

STUDIES OF THE VALUE OF PHONETIC TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Author Problem Technique 

Currier Value of phonetic training in Grades I and II. Phonetic | Control group experiment. 
(12)* training given one group for two years. 

Garrison and Value of fifteen minutes daily drill in phonetics in Grades | Control group experiment. 

Heard (15) Iand II. Phonetic training given for two years. 

Gates Value of fifteen minutes daily drill in phonetics during about | Control group experiment. 
(22) six months of Grade I (two experiments). 

Mosher Value of “look and say” method for beginners without pho- | Comparison of groups of 
(31) netic training during the first year. of differing ability. 

Mosher and Value of “look and say’? method os. phonetic methods, | Control group experiment. 


Newhall (32) GradeI. Phonetic training given for seven months. 


Sexton and Value of fifteen minutes daily drill in phonetics in GradeI. | Control group experiment. 

Herron (39) Phonetic training given for seven months. 

Winch Value of fifteen minutes daily drill in phonetics vs, ‘look | Control group experiment. 
(47) and say” methods. Phonetic training given on twenty-five 


consecutive school days. 


*See note under Table 1. 


ron (39), Gates (22), Mosher and Newhall (32), and Garrison and 
Heard (15) agree in this conclusion. (b) Gates (22) and Sexton 
and Herron (39) found the “intrinsic method” to be somewhat supe- 
rior to the special drill periods, at least when the results are measured 
after a brief period of time. (c) It seems to be conceded that 
phonetic training aids in word recognition. (d) Garrison and Heard 
(15) found that such training, however, inhibits fluency in oral 
reading. (e) Currier (12) found that some children need phonetic 
training more than do others. 

A review of the studies. indicates that the evidence on the value 
of phonetic training is limited. The need for further investigation 
is apparent.* 

Difference of opinion among teachers—Nearly every elementary- 
school teacher has deep-seated beliefs about the importance or weak- 
ness of phonetic methods. Many teachers believe intensive phonetic 
training desirable. Nila B. Smith points out, on the other hand: 
“There is an impression among some teachers that pnonetics is a 
disgrace, that this phase of instruction is of no value and is generally 
being abandoned.”® 


‘Other studies indirectly related to phonetic training are reviewed in the 
original thesis. The bibliographical references to these studies are numbered 
as follows: 4, 6, 9, 13, 21, 24, 28, 30, 31, 41, 42. 

® From American Reading Instruction, 1934, by permission of the author, 
Nila a Smith, and the publisher, Silver Burdett Company. See Smith (40), 
p. 220. 
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The attitude of textbook writers —The attitude of textbook 
writers is more conservative. Smith summarizes the situation as 
follows: 


While some . . . textbook writers seem less certain than writers of 
former times on this subject, there is nothing to indicate that any one of 
them takes the extreme attitude of dispensing with phonetics entirely. 
Every manual that has appeared in connection with a basal series of 
readers during this period (1925-1934) has recognized phonetics. Various 
states of confidence in the value of phonetics are expressed by authors, 
but they all discuss this phase of reading and outline procedures for 
teaching it.® 


Disagreement among educators—McKee summarizes the situa- 
tion with respect to the attitude of educators toward the problem 
as follows: 


The question of instruction in phonics has aroused a great deal of 
controversy. Some educators have held to the proposition that phonetic 
training is not only futile and wasteful but also harmful to the best in- 
terests of a reading program. Others believe that since the child must 
have some means of attacking strange words instruction in phonics is 
imperative. There have been disputes also relative to the amount of 
phonics to be taught, the time when the teaching should take place, and 
the methods to be used. In fact the writer knows of no problem around 
which more disputes have centered.* 


Examples of these differences of opinion are numerous in the 
literature. O’Brien® is highly in favor of phonetic training. Wheat 
holds the same opinion. He says: “Phonic analysis is the device 
necessary to train pupils to avoid periods of confusion.”® 

On the other hand, Gates considers phonetic training of doubtful 
value, particularly in the first grade, and especially when taught by 
the traditional methods. He says: 


The great mistake in American teaching has been the assumption that 
phonetic skill was all-important and sufficient, that the other types of 
training could be neglected, and that the more phonetics the pupil got the 
better. These mistakes have resulted not only in waste but frequently 
in the production of a special type of difficulty in reading. So excessive 
has phonetic drill often been that pupils have become not only “word- 
form conscious” at the expense of interest in meanings, but, even worse, 
they have become “word detail conscious” .... Thus phonetic skill in 
moderation is useful; in less degree, it leaves the pupil handicapped; in 
greater degree it may result in a more serious deficiency.!° 


® Ibid. 
7 McKee (29), a ee Quoted by oe oe a a author. 
8 O’Brien (33), p. 225. Wheat (46), p. 


29 Gates (16), oe "125-126. Quoted by special permission rs the publishers: 
Macmillan Co. 
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Cabell!! agrees with Gates and contends that the teaching of 
phonetics is largely on the defensive. 

The quotations cited are only a few of the many diverse opinions 
that could be found, but they are enough to bear out the statement 
taken from McKee. In the following paragraphs, a summary of the 
arguments that are advanced for and against phonetic training is 


given. 


The case in favor of phonetics —The following arguments may 
be said to sum up the case in favor of phonetic training: 


1. 


% 


Phonetic training has had a long history; during this period 
of years until quite recently, it has been provided in increas- 
ingly large amounts. Procedures that have been used in the 
teaching of reading for a century should be scrutinized very 
carefully before they are abandoned. 

Phonetic training gives the pupil independence in recognizing 
words previously learned. This ability becomes steadily more 
important in connection with silent reading. 

Phonetic training aids in “unlocking” new words by giving 
the pupil a method of sound analysis. 

Phonetic training encourages correct pronunciation and 
enunciation. 

Phonetic training gives valuable “ear training’’ in recognizing 
and differentiating sounds. 

Phonetic training improves the quality of oral reading, for 
instance, in breath control and in speech co-ordination. 
Phonetic training improves spelling. 

Phonetic training is a valuable background for shorthand. 
Many cases of reading disability may be traced to deficiencies 
in word recognition and sound analysis. These disabilities 
are often overcome by remedial procedures involving phonetic 
training. 


The case against phonetics—The disadvantages attributed to 
phonetic training may be summarized as follows: 


1. 


2. 
a 


Phonetic training tends to isolate words from their meaning- 
ful function by emphasizing sound. 

Phonetic training tends to lead to the neglect of context clues. 
Phonetic training tends to sacrifice interest in the content of 
reading. 


™ Cabell (7), pp. 370-373. 


8. 
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Phonetic training leads to unnecessarily laborious recognition 
of familiar words. 
Phonetic training is impractical because of the nonphonetic 
character of English. 
Phonetic training is unnecessary for many pupils since its 
advantages can be obtained without formal training. ! 
Phonetic training encourages the breaking of words into un- 
necessarily small units. 

Phonetic training narrows the eye-voice span. 

Phonetic training tends to emphasize too explicit articulation. 


Need for experimental evidence——The claims and objections 
listed above are inferences based largely on a priori considerations. 
As such they are at best tentative rather than final. Does phonetic 
training result in these outcomes? The answer must come from 
scientific data rather than from mere speculation. Perhaps phonetic 
training is neither as bad as one group claims nor as good as the 
other group insists. The studies reported here were undertaken in 
an effort to help solve some of the problems raised in the foregoing 


paragraphs. 


CHAPTER II 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
TO BE REPORTED 


A. THE PARTICULAR PROBLEMS INVESTIGATED 


The object of the investigations herein reported was to obtain 
data concerning the validity of some of the claims and objections to 
phonetics as pointed out in Chapter I. In fact, the two separate 
studies were direct outgrowths of an analysis of these claims and 
objections. The general question raised by the analysis was that of 
the relative value of phonetic training and of nonphonetic training as 
a basis for teaching reading abilities. This general question involved 
certain particular questions. 

(a) What is the comparative effect of phonetic and nonphonetic 
reading instructions on speed and comprehension in silent reading? 
The advocates of phonetic training claim that instruction which stresses 
phonetic training aids the pupil by giving him methods of attack on 
unfamiliar words, thus increasing both speed and comprehension. 
The opponents of phonetic training claim that this type of word 
analysis tends to make the pupil “word conscious” or “syllable con- 
scious” and thus slows up reading and renders comprehension more 
difficult because of overemphasis on small sound units. 

(b) What are the effects of phonetic and nonphonetic training 
on speed and accuracy in oral reading? The argument for phonetic 
training is that such training leads to recognition of words and thus 
increases speed, and that it also leads to more accurate pronunciation. 
On the other hand, the argument against phonetic instruction is that 
such training slows up oral reading because of emphasis on small 
sound units and that it leads to less accurate pronunciation because 
of the nonphonetic character of many English words. 

(c) What is the effect of phonetic training on eye-voice span? 
The opponents of phonetic training claim that to make the pupil 
“Word conscious” is to limit his eye-voice span to single words and 
parts of words. Too much concern with small units of recognition 
keeps the eye and the voice together and thus prevents the eye from 
moving considerably ahead of the voice as in fluent oral reading. 
Exponents of phonetic training naturally minimize this danger. 
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(d) What are the effects of phonetic and nonphonetic training on 
reading vocabulary? This question may be stated thus: Does sound 
analysis, by giving training in independent word recognition, increase 
vocabulary, or is vocabulary increased with greater ease by “word 
whole” and “context” methods? 

(e) Finally, does or does not phonetic instruction actually result 
in greater abilities to use phonetic methods? Opponents of phonetic 
training believe that the skills required for systematic sound analysis 
are too complex to be learned with any degree of mastery in the 
primary grades, but that, on the other hand, simple phonetic methods 
may be developed by the pupil as he feels a need for such methods, 
without his having been subjected to formal training. 


B. THE GENERAL THEORY OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 


The decision having been made to investigate the problems named 
above, the question of the most suitable technique arose. 

The control-group technique, as used in most of the previous 
experiments, has been open to a number of criticisms: (a) It tends 
to set up artificial situations in which the instructional materials and 
methods are often new to the teachers. (b) It allows free play for 
prejudices on the part of teachers so that they may wittingly or 
unwittingly motivate learning by one method and impede learning by 
another method. (c) Often it develops a spirit of competition be- 
tween the experimental and the check group that makes learning 
under these conditions different from that of the typical school 
situation. 

It was decided, therefore, in the investigations to be undertaken 
to avoid these limitations through the use of another technique. The 
plan was to study the results of different teaching procedures which 
had been employed in ordinary school situations. That is to say, 
the plan was to locate one group of children who had been given 
large amounts of phonetic training and another that had been given 
small amounts of phonetic training, and then to compare these groups 
with respect to reading skills. 

A number of questions then arose: (a) In what grade should the 
investigation be made? (b) Where could the investigation be in- 


stituted in order to provide a wide variation in phonetic experience? 


(c) How could the amounts of phonetic experience be measured ? 


i 


In order to orient the reader to the discussion that is to follow, a_ 


brief answer to these questions is given in the succeeding paragraphs. — 
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(a) Grade.—A major criticism of the previous studies has been 
that the effects of phonetic training have usually been measured im- 
mediately after such training has been given. Little time was allowed 
to elapse between training and testing, although it may well be that 
the effects of phonetic training may not be appreciable until some- 
what later. Even the end of the second grade (if training is given 
in the first grade) may be too soon to measure these effects. It 
seemed advisable, therefore, to make the present investigations in 
the last half of the third grade. By that time the values of phonetic 
training (if any) should be apparent and measurable. If no dif- 
ference in reading ability appeared at that time, it would be neces- 
sary to conclude that the claims and objections of both advocates 
and opponents of phonetic training have been exaggerated. It seemed 
unlikely that effects of different methods in teaching primary reading 
would for the first time emerge at a later period in the child’s progress. 

(b) Location.—It was thought that the schools selected for in- 
vestigation should be large enough to give a good sample of third- 
grade pupils. On the other hand, the sample should be small enough 
to permit testing throughout the system so that the whole population 
could be included, the problem of selection of schools or of sampling 
the pupil population thus being avoided. It was necessary also to 
choose a school system having a large number of first-, second-, and 
third-grade teachers in order to obtain a wide variation in the amounts 
of phonetic teaching. As will be shown later, the city of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, provided an excellent location for the first inves- 
tigation.1 

(c) Measures of phonetic training—The measurement of the 
phonetic experience to which pupils had been subjected presented a 
difficult problem. The children could give no information on this 
point, and interviews with the teachers could yield no real measure. 
One could, of course, ask a teacher whether or not she used phonetic 
methods, but her reply, “not much” or “a lot,” would be altogether 
dependent upon her conception of what these terms mean. In other 
words, the interview method could not yield a quantitative measure 
of phonetic training. The scale finally employed is described in 
detail later. 


1The city of Durham, North Carolina, provided a good location for the 
second investigation because it is in many ways comparable to Raleigh. 


e 
rs 
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C. A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEDURE EMPLOYED 


The procedures used in the investigations fall logically into three 
parts: (a) those used to secure data on the pupils’ phonetic expe- 
rience; (b) those employed in testing; and (c) those involved in 
treating the results. These phases of the investigations will be taken 
up in order in the succeeding paragraphs. 

(a) Securing data on the pupils’ phonetic experience.—Data were 
obtained in regard to the phonetic experience of the various pupil 
subjects by means of two instruments called in this report the Pupils’ 
Blank and the Teachers’ Blank. These measures are described in 
detail later. At this point, it is only necessary to say that the Pupils’ 
Blank was designed to secure a record of the pupils’ educational 
histories in terms of the schools they had attended and of the teachers 
they had had in the first three years. The teachers thus designated 
were then asked to fill out the Teachers’ Blank which was designed 
to furnish a quantitative measure of the amount of phonetic instruc- 
tion they had given to the pupils. The relating of these two sets of 
data made it possible to secure a measure of the amounts of phonetic 
experience which each child had had in each grade and in the three 
grades combined. 

(b) The testing program.—Tests were carefully selected to meas- 
ure various reading abilities. Group tests of silent reading abilities 
and vocabulary, and individual tests of oral reading, word pronun- 
ciation, eye-voice span and phonetic abilities were administered. In 
addition to these tests of reading abilities, a group intelligence test 
was given. Measures of intelligence were intended to relate the 
factor of general intelligence to the scores on the reading tests and 
thus aid in the interpretation of the results. A list of these tests is 
given in Chapter III, together with detailed descriptions of their 
content and purpose. 

(c) The treatment of the results—Groups of pupils who had 
been subjected to different amounts of phonetic training were com- 
pared in terms of the scores they made on the various tests. In order 
to determine the effects of phonetic and nonphonetic training during 
the various times in the grade experience of the first two and one- 
half years of school, a complex statistical analysis of the data was 
necessary. This analysis is explained in Chapter IV. 


D. THE MEASURES USED IN THE INVESTIGATIONS 


In the preceding account of the investigation, mention is made 
of three types of measures, namely, those secured from (a) the 
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-upils’ Blank, (b) the Teachers’ Blank, and (c) the tests of intel- 
igence and reading ability. In this section, the first two will be 
lescribed in detail and a list of the tests will be presented. 

(a) The Pupils’ Blank—The Pupils’ Blank was designed to 
ecord pupils’ phonetic experience. A sample of the blank as filled 
n for John Smith is given below. 


Pupits’ BLANK 


Name of the pupil John Smith 
Phonetic 

rade School Teacher’s Name Experience Scores 
ILA Lewis Miss A 45 
IIB Wiley Miss B 50 
i A Murphey Miss C 40 

IB Murphey Miss D 39 

IA Murphey Miss D 39 
stoss Phonetic Experience Score 213 


Copies of the blank were distributed to all the third-grade pupils 
n the schools for white children in Raleigh. The children were 
sked to fill in the columns under “School” and ‘‘Teacher’s Name,” 
hus giving the name of the school attended during each half grade 
ogether with the name of the teacher who had taught them in that 
alf grade.” It will be noted that John Smith, in the case given above, 
vas in Grade III A in the Lewis School and that his teacher in that 
rade was Miss A. In Grade II B, he was in the Wiley School and 
lis teacher was Miss B, etc. 

The last column, “Phonetic Experience Scores,” was filled in 
ater with data obtained from the Teachers’ Blank. 

(b) The Teachers’ Blanks.~—All the teachers who had taught in 
srades I, II, and III during the years 1929-32, and who could be 
eached in January, 1932, were given one or more Teachers’ Blanks. 
These blanks were designed to secure information concerning the 
mount of phonetic instruction a teacher had given in each year 
sovered by the blank. One teacher, for example, had taught in 
stade I one year and in Grade II another year. This teacher filled 
ut a blank for each year. Thus each teacher filled out a maximum 
#f three blanks. 


2In case a child was unable to furnish the information, it was obtained 
rom the school office. 

*For a copy of the Teachers’ Blank, see Agnew (2), Appendix B. This 
Jlank was devised by Dr. William A. Brownell, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Duke University. 
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The Teachers’ Blank is composed of twenty-five questions, each 
of which has four possible answers, so worded that they indicate 
varying degrees of emphasis on phonetic instruction. For instance, 
Item 6 reads as follows: “With respect to consonant blends (tr, bl, 
st, etc.) I teach children (a) a very great many, (b) all the common 
ones, (c) only a few of the most common, (d) none at all as such.” 
The teacher answers the question by placing the letter “a,” “b,” “c,” 
or “d’” in the space for this purpose. In this case, the answer “a” 
indicates thorough instruction in the phonetic method with respect 
to this one item, namely, consonant blends, while an answer ‘“d” 
indicates practically no such instruction, and “b” and “c” represent 


cei 


intermediate degrees. For purposes of scoring, “‘a’’ was here given 
a weight of 4, “b” a weight of 3, “c” a weight of 2, and “d” a weight 
of 1. All of the other twenty-four questions were similarly constructed 
and similarly scored. These twenty-five item-scores therefore con- 
stituted a scale with a possible range of 25 to 100, 25 representing 
the least possible amount of phonetic instruction.* 

The scores obtained from the Teachers’ Blanks were transferred 
to the Pupils’ Blank to yield a quantitative measure of the pupils’ 
phonetic experience. Thus, in the case of John Smith,® the score of 
Miss A on the Teachers’ Blank was 45, of Miss B, 50, etc. The sum 
of the scores is called, in this report, the Gross Phonetic Experience 
Score. This score for John Smith was 213. 

(c) The measures of abilities —The abilities which were measured 
have been pointed out. Descriptions of the tests used to measure 
these abilities are given in Chapter ITI. 


E. THE DURHAM INVESTIGATION 


A wide variation in amounts of phonetic training was found in 
Raleigh. Nevertheless, in order to test the results of the first ex- 
periment, and to secure more data, principally for children who had 
had a consistently larger amount of phonetic training than the Raleigh 
children had had, it was felt that a check investigation was desirable. 
Consequently, a second study was made in Durham where the policy 
for the three years (1932-1935) had been one of relatively more 
emphasis on phonetics than was the case in Raleigh. Since the 
technique in the Durham experiment was essentially the same as 
that used in Raleigh, the details are not given here. A full account 
of this investigation is given in Chapter VII. 


*The reliability of the scores on the Teachers’ Blank (obtained by the 
split-half method, odds vs. evens) was found, for 60 cases, to be .96. This 
remarkably high coefficient is indicative of the inner consistency of the items. 

®’ See Pupils’ Blank above. 





CHAPTER III 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE FIRST INVESTIGATION 


A. SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


Number.—For the first selection of pupils, Pupils’ Blanks (the 
nature of which is discussed in the preceding chapter) were dis- 
tributed to the pupils in Grade III A (the lower half of the third 
grade). Blanks were secured from 356 pupils. Since, in this inves- 
tigation, only those pupils were used who had had all their previous 
schooling in the city of Raleigh, certain eliminations were necessary 
to preserve the homogeneity of the subjects. (a) All pupils who 
had repeated grades due to failure or for any other cause were elim- 
inated. They numbered 23. (b) All pupils who, for a term or more, 
had attended school in any system other than Raleigh were omitted. 
These pupils numbered 50. (c) Pupils who had been accelerated 
were omitted. These numbered 13. (d) Ten were omitted because 
of some ambiguity in their records. (e) Nearly all pupils taught in 
Grades I to III by teachers who in the period 1929-31 had left the 
Raleigh system were also omitted... These pupils numbered 30. 
Thus, in all, 126 pupils were eliminated. After these eliminations 
were completed, there remained 230 III-A pupils. 

Homogeneity of subjects —These 230 pupils who were finally 
selected were similar in several respects: (a) They had had all of 
their school training in the Raleigh schools. (b) This fact assured 
approximately the same course of study and instructional material. 
(c) The pupils had all made normal progress in school; that is, they 
had been neither retarded nor accelerated. 

It should be pointed out that this sample of 230 pupils, therefore, 
represents the whole school population of Grade III A. This fact is 
of importance to this study, for, while in some of the comparisons 
to be reported, the number of cases involved is necessarily small, 
these cases really represent a much larger population. 


B. THE MEASURES OF PHONETIC EXPERIENCE 
The distribution of scores on the Teachers’ Blanks——The dis- 
tribution of the scores on the Teachers’ Blanks is given in Table 3. 
Since it was supposed to be the policy in the Raleigh schools not 


1In the case of one such teacher, it was possible to obtain the necessary 
data. Her pupils could therefore be retained. 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE TEACHERS’ BLANKS BY GRADES* 


FREQUENCIES BY GRADES 
Scores on the 
Teachers’ Blanks 


Grade I Grade II Grade III All Grades 
O=T Os sara ashe Sere CRG Ose 0 1 1 Zz 
7 (YC a I et Cia 0 3 1 4 
G5BON Sen. chalataieream ee areas 2 3 0 5 
COL64 3 5 aes siiie denn een 7 3 3 13 
SeRS ON mire elu eae Career 3 0 3 6 
SOE i Seite nets tumebete 0 2 2 4 
ASAD! FY th eats Shel da eee 1 2 1 4 
eT SAUTER DED a ACAC oor 8 6 5 19 
SORA Oar toierco mie wee Wie hsts)¢ 0 1 2 3 
BOS aies eh es Men netor ebelest 3 3 2 8 

Totabraapen terest erate 24 24 20 68** 


*Table 3 should be interpreted as follows: No teacher in the first grade taught phonetics to the extent 
represented by a score between 75 and 79. One teacher in Grade II and one teachér in Grade III taught 
phonetics to this extent, etc. 

**The total number of teachers noted here exceeds the actual number of teachers because some teachers 
filled out more than one blank. There were actually 51 teachers. The teachers who filled out more than 
one blank changed grades during the three years. This fact has no effect on the data because separate 
measures were obtained for each grade taught. 


to teach by phonetic methods, it is interesting to note the wide varia- 
tion in the scores. The scores range from between 30 and 35 to 
between 75 and 80. Thus, the scores represent a range of 45 points 
out of a possible 75. It should be borne in mind that the extreme 
upper range of possible scores, from 79 to 100, is not represented in 
the distribution of scores.” 

A consideration of the frequencies for all grades reveals the dis- 
tinct bimodal character of the distribution. The difference between 
the modes is 20, which represents a significant variation in the total 
range of 45. 

The meaning of the scores on the Teachers’ Blanks.—It is im- 
portant to note the facts represented in the scores on the Teachers’ 
Blanks. A teacher’s reaction to a single item may be no index to that 
teacher’s general practice with respect to phonetics, but her reactions 
to the sum of 25 such items very probably does represent her in- 
structional procedure. Differences in teachers’ scores may, there- 
fore, be taken to indicate differences in their practices. In order to 
illustrate the differences in meaning between two scores, the responses 
of two teachers on ten items of the test are given in Table 4. Teacher 


> The fact that this extreme was not sampled was one of the reasons for 
making the second investigation. 
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TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RESPONSES OF TEACHER F. L. AND TEACHER R. H. 
ON TEN ITEMS OF THE TEACHERS’ BLANK 


Tue TEAcHER’s RESPONSE 


The nature of the training 





involved in the item (Opponent of phonetics. (Advocate of phonetics. 
Score: 35) Score: 75) 

1. Phonetic training in relation Before any words have been learned 
to sight vocabulary.......... None at all essere actaene se as sight words. 

Dee PArtraMinygs< 5 <0. oie, 5.083 Practically never.......... Regularly. 

3. Separate consonant sounds...| Noneatall............... All of them. 

4. Separate vowel sounds....... None! atta er cre eeter tase tcayers'« All the sounds of all the vowels. 

RM OUMIZOR cs re rctcicainis scene weiss None labial rere scatterers crassors All of them possible. 

GRE KENXES.) 35) 5,cicie cea a ceincide sims INoneiatiallsoocciadincreseicie's All of them possible. 

7. “Families” of sounds........ Pay no attention to them ..| Identify all words possible by this 

device. 

8. The sounding of individual let- | None atall............... Regularly before the word is pro- 

ters and combinations in new nounced the first time. 


words found in reading....... 


9. Rules for pronunciation. ..... Pay no attention to them ..} Teach a complete list and require 
memorization, 
10. Teach the sounds of letters by 
telling stories............... INE Wen yar sre cae roate sarees Regularly. 


F. L. received a score of 35, while teacher R. H. received a score of 
75. It is apparent that F. L. gave little instruction in phonetics, 
while R. H. gave a considerable amount in such training. 

The distribution of Gross Phonetic Experience Scores——Table 
5 presents the distribution of Gross Phonetic Experience Scores for 
the 230 pupils of Grade III A. Since each Gross Phonetic Expe- 
rience Score is the sum of the scores of a pupil’s teachers for each 
half grade, it is, in the case of the III-A pupil, the sum of five scores 
made by his teachers on the Teachers’ Blank. The lowest possible 
score a teacher could make was 25. Thus the lowest possible score 
for five teachers is 125. Likewise, since the highest possible score 
on the Teachers’ Blank is 100, the highest possible Gross Phonetic 
Experience Score is 500. The possible range of Gross Phonetic 
Experience Scores is, therefore, from 125 to 500. The range of 
scores for 230 pupils was found to be from 160 to 349. As was to 
be expected from the scores on the Teachers’ Blanks, the upper ranges 
of the distribution which represent extremely large amounts of 
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phonetic experience contain no scores. Nevertheless, the distribution 
indicates’a considerable variation in amounts of phonetic experience. 


C. THE TESTING PROGRAM 


The group testing—The group testing occupied the first few 
days of the testing program. It consisted in giving the Otis [ntelli- 
gence Scale, Primary Examination: Form A ;? the Gates Silent Read- 
ing Test: Types A, B, C, and D;* and the Pressey Diagnostic Test: 
Vocabulary—Grades 1 A-3 A.® The tests were administered under 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS PHONETIC EXPERIENCE SCORES 
III-A Purpirs 1n RALEIGH) 


Score Frequency 
340-349 10 Y 
330-339 0 
320-329 9 
310-319 18 
300-309 15 
290-299 21 
280-289 20 
270-279 15 
260-269 26 
250-259 15 
240-249 2 
230-239 3 
220-229 9 
210-219 13 
200-209 4 
190-199 15 
180-189 2 
170-179 22 
160-169 ll 
Total! csicscarestere 230 
Mids 5 A eyed 267 


standard conditions by Dr. W. A. Brownell, the writer, and graduate 
and senior members of classes in Experimental Education and 
Educational Measurements of Duke University. The members of 
these classes had been given full instruction with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the tests. 

The individual testing—Pupils were then tested with a battery 
of individual tests consisting of four types: (a) tests of phonetic 


®'Yonkers-on Hudson, New York: World Book Company. : ! 

*New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

® Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
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ability, (b) a test of word pronunciation ability, (c) tests of oral 
reading, and (d) a test of eye-voice span.® 

The tests of phonetic ability comprised four of the Tests for 
Phonic Abilities (or extensions of these tests) devised by Arthur I. 
Gates.’ Test A4 is a test of the ability to translate printed phono- 
grams into sounds. Test A5 is similar except that it combines two 
phonograms. The tests are described by Gates as “visual stimulus” 
tests.8 Tests B2 and B3, on the other hand, are tests of responses to 
auditory stimuli. They yield measures of the ability to give letter 
equivalents of sounds, B2 of single syllables, and B3 of combinations 
of two syllables.® 

The test of word pronunciation used was the Gates Graded Word 
Pronunciation Test: Form II.1° In this test, the child pronounces 
as many as possible of a list of 100 words of increasing difficulty. 

The Gray Oral Check Tests: Sets II and III"! were used to 
measure oral reading abilities. The tests provide a useful analysis 
of errors. The pupil reads a paragraph aloud, and errors of various 
types are recorded. Set II was constructed for Grades II and III, 
and Set III, for Grades IV and V. Each of these sets contains three 
paragraphs of fifty words. Both sets were used in order to measure 
both the upper and lower ranges of reading ability. The paragraphs 
in Set III were given in order to make sure that the pupils faced 
material representative of a new reading situation. In this study, 
Set II and two paragraphs of Set III were given. 

A test patterned after the Buswell Eye-Voice Span Test!” was 
given in an attempt to determine whether or not phonetic training 

* Detailed descriptions and methods of administering these tests are given 
in: Agnew (2), Chapters VI, VII, and VIII. Samples of the tests together 
with keys for scoring are given in the same place, Appendix B. 

7 Gates (16), pp. 380-388. 

®In order to make Test A6 more reliable, the number of items was in- 
creased from seven to twenty. 

® Test B2 was modified by adding ten comparable items. This made twenty 
items in all. Test B3 was increased from eight to fifteen items. 

The reliabilities of the four tests were calculated by the split-half method 


and the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula. The reliability coefficients (100 
cases) are presented in the following table: 









Coefficient of 
Reliability 


A4 88 
AS 88 







Coefficient of 
Reliability 


B2 -91 
B3 -89 





10New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

11 Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 

*2 Buswell (5), pp. 87-88. 
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shortens the eye-voice span as is sometimes claimed. This test pre- 
sents a little story to be read aloud, in which words of the same spell- 
ing occur as words of different meaning and pronunciation, e.g., 
“wind” from the verb “to wind,” and “‘wind” as in “the wind blows.” 
In order to pronounce these words correctly, it is necessary to allow 
the eyes to precede the voice so that the context may furnish a cue 
to the correct pronunciation. 

In all, eight different individual tests were given to more than 
300 third-grade pupils. This task was accomplished during the two 
weeks following the group testing. The testing was done by the 
corps of testers mentioned above as having administered the group 
tests. Care was taken to keep the conditions of testing uniform. 
Children were given the tests in several sittings so that fatigue was 
kept at a minimum. ‘ 


CHAPTER IV 


THE METHODS OF TREATING THE RESULTS 


Since the methods of treating the results were somewhat com- 
plex, it is necessary to devote a chapter to explanation. The pur- 
pose was to divide the cases into groups representing different 
amounts of phonetic training and to compare these groups in terms 
of the tests of reading abilities. Two general methods were used for 
this purpose: (a) comparison of groups based on the Gross Phonetic 
Experience Scores, and (b) comparisons of patterns of phonetic 
experience, the different patterns representing different amounts of 
training at different times in the pupils’ school experience. 


A. COMPARISON BASED ON THE GROSS PHONETIC EXPERIENCE SCORES 


The comparison of the scores on the tests of reading ability be- 
tween pupils who had experienced large amounts of phonetic train- 
ing and pupils who had experienced little phonetic training was made 
possible by a process involving three steps. 

(1) The first step was to select groups at the extremes of the 
distribution of the Gross Phonetic Experience Scores. In order to 
do this, arbitrary limits were set for the extremes. Thus, pupils 
with Gross Phonetic Experience Scores below 230 were included in 
the low group and pupils with Gross Phonetic Experience Scores 
above 290 were included in the high group. This method yielded 
89 pupils in the low group, 86 pupils in the high group, and omitted 
the 55 in the middle of the distribution. 

(2) The next step was to equate these extreme groups on the 
basis of measures of intelligence. This was done by pairing pupils 
in terms of M.A. and I.Q. Cases that could not be suitably paired 
were disregarded. By this means, two distributions were obtained, 
each containing 43 individual scores. The distributions of M.A.’s 
and I.Q.’s are given in Table 6. Hereafter, in this report, the group 
with the high Gross Phonetic Experience Scores is called Group Gy, 
and the group with the low Gross Phonetic Experience Scores is 
called group Gy. The G’s indicate that the groups are based on the 
Gross Phonetic Experience Scores, and the subscripts indicate high 
and low amounts of phonetic experience. 


1See Table 5. 
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TABLE 6 
Drstriputions or M.A.’s ANp I.Q.’s ror Groups Gy AND Gy* 
FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
MotMonthe” | Group Gyz | Group Gy n? Group Gy | Group Gy, 
1605134) eee 1 1 
U2 58129 sis icvarelerate 1 1 125-129 55 lslete ei 1 1 
PI aoa wiewelbe 8 8 120-122 ey teens 3 5 
WS=UL9 conver 8 8 WSUS satan 4 5 
MLO-T4 i. conmecies 12 12 110-1147 ccs er 12 14 
LOS=LO9 series 4 4 105-109. ea aniere 6 4 
ON soba nonee 3 3 1O0S104 ee 5 3 
DeeOO a raeharatelere 4 4 D599 oe states 7 5 
DOE OE He iscielelaieisters 0 0 D=94 ss ielepe st 3 4 
BoA ierevareiieeiteare 1 1 85-89) ceaiteeae 0 0 
SOSA mae cA 1 1 SO:Raaeree nett /, 2 2 
Meats cr, «icisieteriotes 112.04 ZO EER eabrecte peste 107.50 108.08 
Bava esta ier tereetsseta ce 10.00 LOCO RN esas ptateiele acute 10.15 10.20 


*Group Gy is made up of pupils with high gross Phonetic Experience Scores, and Gy, of pupils with 
low gross Phonetic Experience Scores. 


(3) The scores of these groups on the tests of reading ability 
were compared in terms of means, P.E.’s of means, and critical ra- 
tios. The results are presented in Table 10 (Chapter V). 

Limitation of the method of comparison.—The gross scores give 
equal value to phonetic experiences at different grade levels. This 
effect may not be what is wanted; possibly the method may yield 
measures so coarse that they obscure real and important differences. 
There may be, for example, a critical point in the child’s educational 
experience that is particularly propitious for effective phonetic in- 
struction. A child who had very little phonetic instruction in Grade 
II, but large amounts of phonetic experience in Grades I and III 
might be placed in the phonetic group. But if he had had little ex- 
perience with phonetics in Grade II, the critical time for such in- 
struction, this fact would be obscured if the gross scores alone were 
considered. In order to bring out the effects of phonetic instruction 
at different grade levels, another method of treating the data was 
necessary. This method is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


B. COMPARISONS OF PATTERNS OF PHONETIC EXPERIENCE 


Method used to isolate the factor of the time at which pupils 
obtained phonetic experience—As has been brought out in the pre- 
vious discussion, the object of the investigation was to isolate not 
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only the factor of gross amounts of phonetic experience, but also the 
factor of the time at which this experience had been obtained. In 
these comparisons, amounts of phonetic experience at different levels 
had to be identified. A method involving three steps was devised to 
accomplish these ends. According to this method, (1) each grade 
was divided into “phonetic,” “medium,” and “nonphonetic” groups ; 
(2) the “medium” group was omitted; and (3) the “phonetic” and 
the “nonphonetic” groups were equated with respect to the sum of 
the phonetic experience scores for the other two grades. The re- 
sultant groups represented a pair of patterns of phonetic experience. 
In order to illustrate this process, the derivation of one pair of such 
patterns will be described in detail.? 

The derivation of patterns Ap and An.—In order to measure the 
effects of varying amounts of phonetic experience in Grade I, the 
amounts in Grades II and III had to remain constant. There were 
three major steps in the process of deriving the pair of patterns rep- 
resenting the phonetic and nonphonetic groups in Grade I. (1) The 
first step was to make a distribution of the phonetic experience scores 
of pupils in Grade I as shown in Table 7. 

(2) Since only the extremes are important for purposes of com- 
parison, the second step was to choose arbitrary limits for the 
phonetic and nonphonetic groups and to disregard a group in the 
middle part of the distribution. Eighty cases with scores above 120 


_were selected to make up the phonetic group, and 111 cases with 


scores below 90, the nonphonetic group. The 39 cases between 90 
and 119 were disregarded. At this stage no attention was paid to 
amounts of phonetic training above the first grade. 

(3) The third step requires considerable explanation. The di- 
vision into phonetic and nonphonetic groups (step 2) was made 
purely on the basis of the Phonetic Experience Scores for Grade I. 


2'Three other methods were thought of in connection with the isolation 
of these variables, but these methods were found to be impractical. (1) One 
method of isolating the factors, amount and time, is to consider the variable 
amount, in terms of large, medium, and small amounts, and to consider the 
variable time in terms of the three grade divisions. If these variables were 
broken down into their possible combinations it would yield twenty-seven 
groups. If there were 230 cases in all, the average number of cases in each 
group would be about eight. It is obvious that a comparison of such small 
groups would not yield reliable results. (2) Another method might be to 
consider the twenty-seven categories mentioned above as an unordered series 
and correlate it with the scores on the tests by means of the formula for 7. 
[See Holzinger (25), pp. 266-277.] Interpretation of the results obtained 
by this method was found to be very difficult. (3) The method of partial cor- 
relation, in which amounts of phonetic experience are partialed out for each 
grade, was not used because the distributions of variables were by no means 
normal. [See Agnew (2), pp. 69-70.] 
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TABLE 7 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PHONETIC EXPERIENCE 
Scores oF Pupits IN GRADE I 


Scores Frequency 
DA ORIG Tihs arevein sictsiers eiatace.e 17 
20ST ZO ita leinisseteve aeslaierate 63 
UOT Ne srara ile sisi ntpaisvers 28 
LOCSLOO REY. Sista eisiele amitrre 9 
DDO iat Urea merit te 2 
80289 Ph aahonhe each 4 
JOT Die. eat kin atsehisis os, tate 65 
GOGO cletcie ce Mest 40 
DOSE, cis ainis ste aety nie 2 


MORALS Sreiata tis ininiant lta 230 





In order to keep constant the amounts of phonetic training in Grades 
II and III, the two groups, phonetic and nonphonetic, were equated 
in terms of their phonetic experience scores in these two grades. 
Two distributions were made of the scores for Grades II and III 
combined, one representing the phonetic group in Grade I and the 
other the nonphonetic group in Grade I. These distributions are 
shown as “initial distributions” in Table 8. Two new distributions 
were then obtained by elimination from one group or the other until 


TABLE 8 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF PHONETIC EXPERIENCE ScorRES FOR GRADES II Anp III 
CoMBINED BEFORE AND AFTER EQUATING 


Scores Initial distributions Equated distributions 
Ap An Ap An 
200-209 ee cries steeaeleicere ene 14 8 8 8 
TOOSIL9O! ose tanec ster neieniere 15 1 4 1 
1802189 sb Siders r ameter 6 1 6 1 
MZOAUTO ae tears) eepiels 2 23 2 22 
TOO=169 si. ainy- clei oes 14 3 11 2 
P5015 Oe cccaow tee sentnee 14 9 12 i 
V4ORT SOE Gia eterno iota 2 0 1 0 
1SOL13 OWN, eas erector reso eree 1 2 1 2 
L2O R129 is eteretotern on roe 11 13 7 9 
DLO LU Onin stats sen iotores 0 15 0 0 
LOO=IOO ersine cicero 1 24 0 0 
OOOO as tai fererescitert ec mare rte 0 11 0 0 
BOSD) shltaee mee aietnnicents 0 1 0 0 
Naas ASA nates footie eee 80 111 52 52 
Mean fisnisitcictssecteiatte 167.1 166.9 
Sede ks Harpe aswiapolere eens 26.1 25.5 
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nearly equivalent means and standard deviations were secured. The 
final distributions are also shown in Table 8 under the heading 
“equated distributions.” 

For the sake of ease of expression and reference, the phonetic 
group in Grade I was called pattern Ap and the nonphonetic group 
An, the subscripts being abbreviations of “phonetic”? and ‘“non- 
phonetic.” Thus pattern Ap means that the group of children so 
identified had had a larger amount of phonetic instruction in Grade 
I than had An, while both groups had obtained an equal amount of 
training in Grades II and III. 

Other patterns.—In all, six pairs of patterns were isolated in this 
manner. In each case, procedures corresponding to those described 
in respect to the derivation of patterns Ap and An were followed. 
An analysis of Table 9 indicates in what grades the phonetic experi- 
ence was varied and in what grades it was kept constant in the dif- 
ferent patterns. 


TABLE 9 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF EQuATED Groups* 


Constant grades 


Pattern Limits Grades in which | (amount of pho- N Mean Standard 

phonetics varied | netics equated) Deviation 
SE veetstore acct 90 and below I Il and III 52 167.1 26.1 
Le pieaieteha ts 120 and above i II and III 52 166.9 Dare) 
eiateietes «:s 90 and below II I and III 50 136.2 a Deal 
DB roiararetcle) +14 120 and above II I and III 50 136.2 21.2 
Reelin sree <0 42 and below III I and II 45 228.3 18.7 
Garueminessi« 50 and above III I and II 45 229.3 20.0 
Deedee lees 130 and below II and III i 56 90.5 20.8 
yale teereisirs 165 and above II and III I 56 90.4 20.5 
Bla tee cists ssi 129 and below I and III II 53 107.9 26.3 
Minivisis «iets 165 and above Tand III II 53 108.4 27.3 
Bale iayelativsvea 195 and below Iand II Ill 47 40.7 7.6 
Di ryistararore=s-\< 230 and above Tand II Ill 47 40.9 7.4 





*Table 9 may be read as follows: Pattern Ap consists of all the cases having a phonetic score below 90 
in the first grade that could be equated with cases in pattern Ap which consists of those who had a phonetics 
score in the first grade of more than 120. Equating was done on the basis of the sum of the phonetics 
scores for Grades II and III. The number of cases in Ay (and Ap) is 52, the mean is 167.1, and the standard 
deviation is 26.1. 

Degree to which equating was possible——Table 9 shows the de- 
gree to which equating was possible. For instance, in the case of pat- 
terns Ap and A,, there is only .2 difference between the means of the 
two distributions, and there is only .6 difference between the standard 


deviations. For patterns Bp and Bn, the difference between the 
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means is .0 and that between the standard deviations .9. For pat- 
terns Cp:and Cy, the difference between the means is 1.0 and be- 
tween the standard deviations 1.3. Thus, it is evident that the sets 
of scores for each pair of patterns were equated closely. 

Defense of the derivation of patterns —It should be pointed out 
in this connection that the groups so equated were relatively small. 
However, it is to be borne in mind that the small size of the groups 
is more apparent than real. The description of the method employed 
in selecting these cases has emphasized the similarity of the subjects 
with respect to chronological age, level in school achievement, and 
similarity of instruction. That is, the subjects employed possess a 
really unusual degree of homogeneity. When groups of from 45 to 
56 are compared in this study, therefore, they represent, in reality, 
much larger populations. . 

Comparison of groups and patterns in terms of the scores on the 
tests of reading ability—The groups Gzz and Gy were compared 
by calculating the differences between the means of the test scores 
of reading abilities. Since the groups had been equated in terms of 
intelligence, the following formula was used :3 


PE ig 4 wen Gh Moa (= +674 
ny M3 
Differences between each pair of patterns (in terms of the differ- 
ence between the means of the scores of the various tests) were simi- 
larly calculated except that in these cases the usual formula for the 
critical ratio was used. 


* See E. F. Lindquist, “The Significance of a Difference Between Matched 
Groups,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXII (March, 1931), 197-204. 


CHAPTER V 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE RALEIGH 
INVESTIGATION 


The results of the Raleigh investigation are presented in Table 
10.1 Before these results are analyzed, it is thought wise to consider 
certain factors that might have influenced the test scores. 


TABLE 10 
SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN TERMS OF THE P. E. oF THE DIFFERENCES* 


Groups AND PATTERNS 





Tests G A B € D E F 
(1) (II) (III) | (II-III) | (1-IIY) | (1-I1)** 
Rerat CREA Cerri ce starctste rele acct atavaye cir 1.66 42 2.15 .71 |—1.68 4.56 |—2.53 
BSALCRPAG Morand nex toe testes — .84 nee 52 1.36 |—1.15 34 |—3.69 
Rstee mee i> sortase eeriaiete os 1.22 |— .21 34 |—1.25 |— .96 1.88 |—3.97 
SORTER BON Seve d eas e-cin eee ae ated aaah 3.02 1.27 .75 |—1.88 |— .26 6.41 |—5.74 
Gates Word Pronunciation........ —2.40 |— .85 eeu Ler 2.30 1.98 |—3.72 
Gates, 
BIR SRPA ah cieieta sca i teil ariieiacaie days iaae —2.50 1.68 |— .89 1.22 |—1.82 1.18 |—8.49 
Sve B Ree creek Aamir sm ieee ca ea —2.73 |— .04 |— .75 15 |—3.17 1.98 |—5.72 
BERT OM Oe. recta iaxe ch catiosers i saya orsias —1.92 |—1.40 |— .6l .16 |— .49 2.84 |—6.35 
BV DOMD Ph semen Ae sere acdc deine — .87 |—1.23 39 |— .75 |—1.35 |—2.83 |—6.63 
Pressey Vocabulary.............+: 12 |— .26 |— .90 2.03 |—1.33 |—8.25 3.73 
RGA yar (CXXOIS) wsarcjas.e serie ssisis1- 30 |—1.16 1.02 |— .91 aS, 1.32 |—3.54 
Rercayem DUN (EITOLs) Sevcteceee esis «> 551012 1.43 |—1.16 2.10 48 1.40 2.55 |—5.13 
Nea Fet ye UK (ENN) oan aia esetess tas slo 6 ae — .32 |— .80 2.46 |— .00 1.60 1.50 |—3.20 
Koray DN CEMME) ercieyisesa’s ave ever as 85 |— .33 2.46 02 melt 4.52 |—5.17 
HV E=VOIGELSPAalen scclon sical ns 1.68 ne 2 .89 1.95 |— .09 3.54 |—3.53 
MVleanlacieraa.sac ic allele mate asres we — .08 00 65 23D 18 1.56 |—4.17 





*Negative differences favor the nonphonetic groups. 
**Numbers in this row represent grades of variation. 


Factors other than phonetic experience that might influence the 
test results——A list of the chief factors other than phonetic training 
that might influence the test scores is given below: 

1. Lack of homogeneity of subjects in age, school experience, etc. 


1A complete exposition of the basic data (except those on word pronun- 
ciation) including the distributions of scores, the actual means and standard 
deviations, is given in: Agnew (2), Chapters MI, VII, and VIII. A similar 
exposition of the data on word pronunciation is given in: Agnew (1), Chap- 
ters III, IV, and V. 
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Biased sampling of schools and teachers. 

Differences in the intelligence of the groups compared. 
Differences in methods of teaching. 

Differences in instructional material. 

Differences in the motivation of reading. 

Other unknown factors. 

The factors listed above are briefly discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

1. The previous discussion has emphasized the homogeneity of 
the subjects.” It will be recalled that all the pupils selected had made 
normal progress in school, were in the same grade, and lived in the 
same city where they had received all of their school experience. 

2. The pupils used in the study came from nine different schools 
(all the schools for white children in the city). It is interesting to 
- point out in this connection that each pattern or group was composed 
of pupils from at least four different schools, and in many cases, from 
as many as six or seven schools. This fact insures a wide sampling 
of teachers, so that the chances are against the differences being 
due to the peculiar excellences or deficiencies of the teachers. 

3. Table 11 presents the mean mental ages of the pupils repre- 
sented by the patterns, together with the standard deviations of the 
means. The largest difference is in the case of the difference be- 
tween the patterns Bp and By. This represents an apparent differ- 
ence of five months. The difference is just great enough to be re- 
liable, that is, it is assured that it is greater than 0. The correlation 


OOS a 





TABLE 11 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE M.A.’S FOR THE VARIOUS PATTERNS 
Pattern Mean Standard deviation 
Ap 108.0 10.15 
An 111.9 10.20 
ES 115.0 9.85 
Be 110.0 11.95 
ce 111.6 9.05 
Gc 115.6 10.85 
Dy 115.5 8.45 
De 111.8 10.30 
Ep Wi2as 8.75 
En 115.5 11.55 
Ep 117.9 10.05 
Fy 117.8 10.50 


jc ee eee rEEEIEEE EEE Sg EOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


2 See Chapter III. 
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between intelligence and the test scores would have to be rather high 
for this small difference to play an important role in causing differ- 
ences in the test scores. There is some evidence that this correlation 
is low. Table 12 shows the coefficients of correlation between the 
test scores and the intelligence of the matched groups Gzy and Gry. 
Since these coefficients were really obtained by correlating the test 
scores of the two groups matched for intelligence, the true correla- 


TABLE 12 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TeEsT SCORES OF GROUPS Gy AND Gy, 
(Groups MATCHED For M.A. Anp I.Q.) 


Tests r Tests r 

REE ORAS oc, c race nictalctele sels Hie eeleiajavs .06 Gates Types A, B,C, and D..... .16 
RSALEBUAD cai cletsie oeicic view s.s/a1e'8\9(015)5 —.11 Pressey Vocabulary,............ —.08 
BORESEEG eretctalesc-craits: a Siein tivie’ sis eleva. —.06 Gray DISierrorss),fiasiciaciieseecie: —.13 
MGAteS IBS ii. aie cicisis saci eniainres sae —.21 Gray Tl, (errors), <...0</2 <<scianons —.07 
ReatesV Ly DEVAL cc ois) \ajeiesie els as .06 Gray Tis time 5:35 c:a aseetisis vere ass .09 
RATES LV DOU se deals cjeistejacciele siecavsiais .20 Grayoiitime aces cuieckivccleiece .07 
Merten Lye Ch tcrscs acejessiolstarfiate\ aren 30 Eye-voice; Spams bis curemacianeee .20 
MerAten Ly Pe WL rcevetalanterss aiavere since —.02 


tions between the scores and intelligence may be somewhat larger. It 
is doubtful, however, that the correlations would be large enough to 
modify appreciably the reliability of the differences. 

It is not proposed to rule out intelligence as a possible factor in 
influencing test scores, but it is suggested that it is unlikely that the 
small differences in intelligence found between the patterns could 
have been responsible, to any great extent, for the differences be- 
tween the means of the measures of reading ability. 

4. There is a lack of information with regard to the methods of 
teaching reading, other than the degree to which it was phonetic or 
nonphonetic. The methods, however, were under the same super- 
vision throughout the schools; and there is no reason to believe that 
the methods were causative in producing the differences in the means 
of the reading tests. 

5. Since all the schools were in the same system, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the instructional materials varied significantly, or 
if so, that they tended to favor one pattern or group more than an- 
other. 

6. Nothing is known about differences in motivation or other 
factors. 

7. It is assumed that “unknown factors”’ operate equally upon all 
groups compared. 
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The influence of phonetic experience on phonetic abilities —The 
tests of phonetic abilities, Gates A4, A5, B2, and B3, have been 
shown to have high reliability coefficients (see Chapter III, note 9). 
They test phonetic abilities as these are measured by the spelling and 
pronunciation of nonsense letter groups. The differences that are 
statistically reliable, as shown in Table 10, are consistent for each 
pair of patterns, as far as the four tests are concerned, but incon-_ 
sistent as between patterns. Thus, the two reliable differences be- 
tween the E-patterns favor the phonetic group. On the other hand, 
the differences between the F-patterns, although similarly consistent 
with each other, favor the nonphonetic group. If the E-patterns are 
taken alone, one would be led to conclude that phonetic training in 
Grades I and III results in higher scores on the Gates Tests A4 and 
B3. If the F-patterns are considered alone, it might be concluded 
that, when little phonetic training is given in Grades I and II, higher 
scores are obtained on the Gates Test A5, B2, B3, and possibly A4. 
In the latter instance it might have been concluded that pupils learned 
phonetic abilities without having had formal training in phonetics. 
While these facts may actually represent the situation, the apparent 
inconsistency between the results of the E- and F-patterns casts 
doubt on the significance of the differences obtained. 

The influence of phonetic training on word pronunciation.—The 
comparison of Gp with Gy on the Gates Word Pronunciation Test 
reveals a small difference in favor of the nonphonetic group. A com- 
parison of the patterns reveals: (a) phonetic training in Grade I 
seems to have a slight detrimental effect on word pronunciation abil- 
ity; (b) phonetic training in Grade II seems to result in a slight 
increase of ability to pronounce words; (c) phonetic training in 
Grade III has a slightly greater tendency to increase ability to pro- 
nounce words; (d) the differences show a general lack of reliability. 

The influence of phonetic training on silent reading abilities.— 
In the comparison of the patterns in terms of the results from the 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, B, C and D, five differences 
appear that are greater than three times the P. E. of the difference. 
All of these favor the nonphonetic groups, one favoring pattern Dn, 
and four, pattern Fy. The difference in the case of the D-patterns 
(for Type B) may not be significant because it is not supported by 
the other measures of silent reading ability (Types A, C, and D), 
but the large and consistent differences favoring the nonphonetic 
group in the comparisons of the F-patterns appear to be more sig- 
nificant. If this is the case, it may be concluded that there is some 
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evidence that large amounts of phonetic training in Grades I and II 
are not so advantageous to silent reading abilities (as measured by 
these tests) as are small amounts of phonetic training in these grades. 

The influence of phonetic training on vocabulary.—In the com- 
parisons of the patterns on vocabulary attainment, as measured by 
the Pressey test, one large difference appears to favor the non- 
phonetic group in the E-patterns, and one fairly large difference ap- 
pears to favor the phonetic group in the F-patterns. It is possible 
that the phonetic group in pattern Ep was so accustomed to the 
phonetic attack on unfamiliar words that much time was taken in 
analyzing the nonsense words of the Pressey test. If this is true, 
the test may not have measured the actual vocabulary of the pupils 
in this group. However, if this were the case, there should be some 
evidence of this phenomenon in the comparisons of the C-patterns 
in which phonetic training in the third grade is isolated. Unreliable 
differences between the C-patterns favor the phonetic group. The 
C-patterns and the F-patterns are thus seen to be inconsistent with 
the E-patterns. This inconsistency tends to reflect doubt on the sig- 
nificance of the differences obtained. 

The influence of phonetic training on oral reading.—In the com- 
parisons of the patterns with respect to speed and accuracy on 
the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests (Gray II and III), there are 
five reliable differences. One, in the E-patterns, favors the phonetic 
group in the speed of reading Set III. The fact that the other dif- 
ferences between the E-patterns on both speed and accuracy are un- 
reliable casts doubt on the significance of the one difference found. 
Reliable differences are found to favor Fy as opposed to F’p in both 
the measures of speed and accuracy. These differences alone would 
indicate a superiority on the part of nonphonetic training in Grades 
I and II in speed and accuracy on the Gray tests. However, no 
other comparisons of patterns bear out these conclusions, and again 
the differences seem to be of doubtful significance. 

The influence of phonetic training on eye-voice span.—The test 
of eye-voice span is of questionable validity because it was neces- 
sarily short and seemed, in many cases, to involve too difficult read- 
ing material. On the other hand, although the instrument was some- 
what crude, it was hoped that it might show extreme differences in 
eye-voice span (if they existed). The results, in no case, present 
differences as great as four times the P. E. of the difference.* Small 


®’ The difference must be at least four times the P. E. of the difference in 
order to insure complete reliability. See Garrett (14), p. 136. 
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differences appear within the E-patterns and within the F-patterns. 
These differences are in opposite directions so that they are of ques- 
tionable significance. 

The influence of phonetic training on the battery of tests as a 
whole-—Table 10 presents (in the last row) an average of all the 
differences. This is, of course, a crude method of summary because 
it is impossible to say how the tests should be weighted. Also, any 
isolated reliable differences are obscured by being averaged with dif- 
ferences of small reliability. Yet these averages may aid in bring- 
ing out some general characteristics of the table as a whole. 

1. Perhaps the most striking feature of these averages, and, in 
fact, of the comparisons as a whole, is the paucity of reliable differ- 
ences. (a) Not a single difference as great as four times the P. E. 
of the difference appears in the comparison of Groups Gzy and Gy. 
Only one difference (Gates B3) is as great as three times the P. E. 
of the difference. (b) In the comparisons of the phonetic and non- 
phonetic groups in the patterns A, B, and C (in which phonetic ex- 
perience varied in one grade), only five differences are as great as 
three times the P. E. of the difference. (c) In the D-patterns (in 
which phonetic training varied in Grades II and III), only one dif- 
ference is as great as three times the P. E. of the difference. (d) 
In the E-patterns (in which phonetic training varied in Grades I 
and III), five differences out of the fourteen are as great as three 
times the P. E. of the difference; and, of those, four favor the 
phonetic group, and one favors the nonphonetic group. Thus, in the 
above comparison there is no consistent evidence that the differences 
in phonetic training measured in the Raleigh study affected the test 
scores appreciably. 

2. Only in the case of the comparisons of the F-patterns (in 
which phonetic training varied in Grades I and II), do differences 
appear consistently reliable.: (a) With but one exception, the differ- 
ences are as great as three times the P. E. of the difference. (b) 
All but one of these differences (that in vocabulary scores) favors 
the nonphonetic groups. This is true even in the phonetic tests. (c) 
The average of these differences is 4.17 P. E. It would seem that 
the comparison of the F-pattern in terms of the battery of reading 
tests presents rather consistent evidence that phonetic experience (in 
the first two grades) is not so beneficial to reading abilities, as meas- 
ured by the tests, as is nonphonetic experience. How great this ben- 
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efit of nonphonetic training may be, however, is not answered from 
these data.* 

3. The inner consistency of the differences found in the E-pat- 
terns suggests that these differences have some significance. If the 
difference favoring the nonphonetic group on the Pressey Vocab- 
ulary Test is omitted and the average of the other differences com- 
puted, the resultant mean is found to be 2.35. This difference seems 
to indicate a fairly adequate advantage on the part of the phonetic 
group. 

Various interpretations that may be made of the inconsistencies 
between the directions of the differences in the E- and F-patterns 
are mentioned in the last paragraphs of this chapter. 

General conclusions of the Raleigh investigation.—The conclu- 
sions suggested as a result of the Raleigh investigation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The comparisons made failed to reveal a significant advantage 
or disadvantage (in terms of reading test scores) arising from dif- 
ferent amounts of phonetic experience as measured by the Gross 
Phonetic Experience Scores. 

2. The effort to find a critical grade in which phonetic experience 
is particularly effective for training in reading was unsuccessful. 

3. There seems to be a tendency for large amounts of phonetic 
experience in Grades I and II (as is indicated in the F-patterns) 
to affect the reading abilities adversely. 


*A search was made for factors that might account for the differences 
between patterns Fp and Fy. 


(a) It was observed, as is indicated in Table 11, that the average M. A.’s 
of these two patterns were practically identical. The same is true of the 
standard deviations. The range of M. A.’s in both patterns was found to be 
approximately from 90 to 140. Both groups were somewhat above the average 
in M. A. It is difficult to say what significance (if any) this fact may have. 
It is possible that more intelligent children tend to be inhibited by phonetic 
training. 

(b) It was.thought that one or both of these groups might happen to be 
composed of pupils who had been in particular schools or who had had par- 
ticular teachers. No facts were disclosed to indicate that any other factor 
than phonetic experience operated in the selection of groups. The table below 
shows the distribution of the groups of schools. 


FREQUENCIES FREQUENCIES 
Schools Schools 
Fp 1 Fy, ay 
19 16 Mhompsonemere 0 5 
11 4 The wiShiie. nos te neiee 2 0 
0 16 FOOh ct ata emis ea are 1 0 
8 6 Wileyitnccetasecirantcs 6 0 
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4. The direction of the differences found in the E-patterns sug- 
gests that large amounts of phonetic experience in Grades I and III 
are beneficial to most of the reading abilities measured. 

Interpretation.—These conclusions may have a number of inter- 
pretations, the most reasonable of which appear to be the following: 

1. The measures of phonetic experience may have been faulty. 

2. In general, the differences between the amounts of phonetic 
experience as between groups or between members of patterns may 
not have been great enough to affect measurable differences in the 
reading test scores. 

3. The inconsistency between the E- and F-patterns may be due 
to unknown factors in selection or training. It is perfectly possible, 
however, that the inconsistency is due to the actual differences in 
the patterning of the phonetic training. The differences in scores 
may be the effect of the interference of one type of training with an- 
other. Thus, phonetic training in the first two grades may be in- 
effective if, in the third grade, other types of training are stressed. 
The training in the third grade (immediately before the testing) 
might tend to interfere with the earlier training and thus cause the 
relatively low scores observed in pattern Fp. On the other hand, 
since pattern Fp represents a fairly consistent nonphonetic training, 
the interference would be less and the scores higher, as was actually 
the case. 

In pattern Ep, the interference effect would not be so apparent, 
since the phonetic training in the third grade would tend to coun- 
teract any interference effect that might have occurred in the sec- 
ond grade. If this is true, the data suggest that consistent phonetic 
training might have beneficial effects on the abilities measured. 

In view of the high reliability and the facts presented previously 
concerning the validity of the Teachers’ Blank, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the measures of phonetic experience were not at fault. 
The second and third of the four explanations given above’ seem 
worthy of further investigation. The study to be reported in the 
subsequent chapters was undertaken to determine the effects of con- 
siderably larger and more consistent amounts of phonetic experience 
on the scores of the same battery of tests. In this way, it was an- 
ticipated that the explanations of the results of the Raleigh investi- 
gation might be checked. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PURPOSE AND TECHNIQUE OF THE DURHAM 
INVESTIGATION 


A, PURPOSE 


The second investigation was undertaken (1) in order to check 
the results obtained in the Raleigh investigation, and (2), in order 
to provide new data on the effects of larger and more consistent 
amounts of phonetic experience than those found in Raleigh. 

It will be recalled that the upper ranges of the possible scores on 
the Teachers’ Blanks were not sampled in Raleigh. Table 3 presents 
the distribution of teachers’ scores in Raleigh and shows the highest 
scores for the various grades to have been: for Grade I, between 
65 and 69; and for Grades II and III, between 69 and 75. Since the 
highest possible scores on the Teachers’ Blank is 100, a possible 
range of scores consisting of some 20 points at the upper range of 
the distribution was not sampled in Raleigh. 

Furthermore, when the Gross Phonetic Experience Scores are 
considered (see Table 5), it will be observed that the upper limit 
of scores fell in the interval 340-349. The possible upper limit of 
these scores is 500. Thus, a possible range of 150 points was un- 
sampled by the Raleigh data. A search was made, therefore, for 
third-grade pupils whose phonetic experience might be great enough 
to sample this upper range. It having been the policy during the 
preceding three years (1931-35) to teach large amounts of phonetics 
in Durham, that city was selected for the second investigation. 


B. THE TECHNIQUE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Determination of amounts of phonetic experience——Teachers’ 
Blanks were submitted to the first-, second-, and third-grade teachers 
in a number of the Durham elementary schools. The blanks were 
scored as were those used in Raleigh. 

Rough estimates of the pupils’ phonetic experience were made by 
adding together the scores of trios of first-, second-, and third-grade 
teachers. After the schools had been selected (in which there seemed 
to be the greatest likelihood of high scores) accurate records were 
made of the pupils’ phonetic experience, as was done in the Raleigh 
investigation. 
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Selection of schools—Two schools were selected for investiga- 
tion. In the selection of these schools, two principles were borne in 
mind: first, it was desirable to obtain subjects who had experienced 
large amounts of phonetic training; and second, it was desirable to 
obtain a distribution of subjects comparable to those used in the 
Raleigh investigation. The North Durham and Edgemont schools 
were finally selected as best meeting these criteria. Both of these 
schools had consistently emphasized phonetic instruction during the 
training of the pupils who were in the third grade at the time of the 
investigation. Neither school represents an extreme in the eco- 
nomic and cultural levels of the city. The Edgemont School derives 
a majority of its population from the homes of mill workers, people 
in small business concerns, etc. The population is probably some- 
what below the average for the city in cultural advantages. The 
pupils of the North Durham School come, in general, from more 
advantageous home environments, perhaps slightly above the average 
for the city. Thus the schools furnished subjects not significantly 
different from, and certainly not superior to, the subjects of the Ra- 
leigh investigation. 

Determination of amounts of phonetic training.—An analysis of 
the school records revealed the fact that, out of a third-grade popu- 
lation of about 200, there were 110 pupils who had made regular 
progress through the grades, and who had received all three years of 
their school training in these selected schools. Since there had been 
no changes in the teaching personnel during these years, and since 
Teachers’ Blanks (covering the time when the pupils had been 
taught by the particular teachers) had been secured from all the 
first-, second-, and third-grade teachers, it was possible to compute 
the amounts of phonetic experience for each pupil in terms of a 
Gross Phonetic Experience Score. 

Table 13 presents a frequency distribution of the Gross Phonetic 
Experience Scores of the 110 selected pupils in Durham. It is ap- 
parent that the pupils had received consistently large amounts of 
phonetic training. When it is recalled that, in Raleigh, no Gross 
Phonetic Experience Scores exceeded 350, and only a scattered few 
exceeded 320 (see Table 5), it is clear that these Durham pupils 
had received considerably more phonetic instruction than had the 
pupils in Raleigh. 

Administration of the tests—The same battery of tests that had 
been previously administered in Raleigh was given in the selected 
Durham schools. A class in Educational Measurements from Duke 
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TABLE 13 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF Gross PHONETIC EXPERIENCE SCORES 
(110 CAsEs, DuRHAM) 


Score Frequency 
BRIO oe a ans arn winasaielermiars oie 20 
FOLIO oer ee eicne enw wn 0 
SADA 09 os ciate (asarare aiale sien ayes 90 
12 ICAO 110 


University, composed of seniors and graduate students, administered 
the tests. The administrators were carefully instructed in the tech- 
nique of giving the tests in order that the conditions of testing that 
had been set up in Raleigh might be duplicated as nearly as possible. 
The group tests, the intelligence test, the vocabulary test, and the 
tests of silent reading abilities were given to all the third-grade pupils. 
The individual tests of phonetic abilities, eye-voice span, oral read- 
ing and word pronunciation were given to the 110 selected pupils. 
Treatment of the results—It will be recalled that the primary 
purpose of the Durham investigation was to provide data on the 
reading abilities of pupils who had received large consistent amounts 
of phonetic training, in order that these data might be compared with 
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Fic. 1. Histogram showing the frequency of the Gross Phonetic Expe- 
rience Scores from which groups were selected in the comparison of the 


Raleigh and Durham data. 
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the data obtained in Raleigh, where the amounts of phonetic training 
had been smaller and less consistent. In order to make the groups 
compared represent similar ranges of intelligence, pupils with low 
Phonetic Experience Scores in Raleigh were paired with Durham 
pupils (whose Phonetic Experience Scores were high) on the basis 
of M.A.’s and nearly equivalent I.Q.’s. A detailed account of this 
procedure follows: 

Figure 1 indicates graphically the distribution of Phonetic Ex- 
perience Scores from which the pairs were drawn. 

All the Raleigh cases had Phonetic Experience Scores that fell in 
the range from 160 to 270, and all the selected Durham cases had 
Phonetic Experience Scores ranging from 370 to 400.1 

By the method of pairing, 89 cases were selected from the Raleigh 
group, and a similar number from the Durham group. Table 14 
presents the distributions of the M.A.’s and I.Q.’s of the two selected 
groups. Most pairs had identical M.A.’s, and in no case did the 
M.A.’s of a pair differ more than two months. Care was exercised 


TABLE 14 
FREQUENCY DistTRIBUTIONS OF M.A.’s AND I.Q.’s oF THE RALEIGH AND 
DuRHAM GROUPS SELECTED BY PAIRING 


FREQUENCIES FREQUENCIES 
M.A. in Terms L.Q. 
of Months Raleigh Durham Raleigh Durham 
T4O-149 eet 1 1 
130-139) hisses 7 7 130-139 ioe cctan 1 1 
120-129 Se aoe 27 27 1202129 Fe. eee 18 15 
DLO sexes: 37 37 LTOALTO Me ees 37 37 
100109 Naas eee a 12) 100-109 Me iil 20 22 
9099) Ae rere 5 5 9099) i:55 esrsteieig 10 11 
80289) Fh ao tere Zz 2 
LO=7 9) e creineteine 1 1 
Toba tne eric otuatern ee 89 BO Be Se) k mitisiecerissevereve 89 89 
Means. fosrccs 117 DUO Aad aeecte tee tree 112 id 


+The two groups differ, not only in terms of gross amounts of phonetic 
experience, but in terms of the patterns of that experience. In the Raleigh 
group, the training, although fairly consistently nonphonetic, in some instances 
varied considerably in individual grades. Thus a pupil in Grade I might have 
a score of 50 or 140 and still be included in the group. Similar variations 
sometimes occurred in other grades. It is possible, therefore, that the inter- 
ference factors, which may have operated to lower the reading scores in pat- 
tern Fp, operated in some cases to lower the reading scores of the Raleigh 
roup. 
: The Durham group, on the other hand, represents highly consistent phonetic 
training for all three grades. Thus, in this group, interference was probably 
not a factor. 
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in order to avoid wide discrepancies between the I.Q.’s of the mem- 
bers of a pair. In no case did the I.Q.’s of a pair differ more than 
eight points. 

In order to express simply the nature of the groups, Table 15 has 
been prepared. A glance at the table will reveal the constants and 
the variables in the known conditions of the two groups. 








TABLE 15 
FACTORS IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE DURHAM AND RALEIGH Groups 
Conditions Raleigh Durham 
INumber'oficasess i. cecncc +... 89 89 
Number of years in school...... 2.6-2.7 2.62.7 
Mritellipence sie, oe5 0 xface s.e/ses isin, ei Equated by pairing with Durham | Equated by pairing with Raleigh 
Time spent on reading (daily)* 
Gradenlencty vi rete a hts vrere acc.els 40) to) /Olminutes, 1.401100 0 60 to 100 minutes 
Grade isis area ie aa/n este 60 to 100 minutes.............. 60 to 95 minutes 
Keracenlu lcm ium tec sancetins i) akacee Oita BOM minutes’ save shee 60 to 80 minutes 
Number schools represented... . i 2 
Number teachers represented... 32 10 
Classiorganization, ...........+ FAG MICROM: ererse/sie cholo che eveheterereie Platoon 
Supervisor’s attitude toward Opposed to direct phonetic Favored considerable phonetic 
PHONMECICE Rise tec eiccccrevsnieie CGM CHIN y setye cto Yerescreeie s shevshesavacs teaching 


Range of Phonetic Experience 
Scores iceisarics aieteiescis/<'0i4 160-270 360-400 


*Time devoted to reading in Raleigh.—The basis of the estimates of the time spent in reading in the 
Raleigh primary grades was an analysis of the sample daily programs given in Curriculum Bulletins issued 
by the Raleigh Public Schools. The teachers, whose samples are given, were all teachers who filled out 
blanks in the Raleigh investigation. 

Time devoted to reading in Durham.—The estimates of time spent in reading activities in the Durham 
schools were obtained through the kindness of Mrs. Robinson, Supervisor of the Durham Elementary 
Schools, who analyzed the daily program for this purpose. 


CHAPTER VII 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE DURHAM 
INVESTIGATION 


Table 16 presents the results of the comparison of the Raleigh 
scores with those from the Durham schools. An analysis of the 
table reveals a remarkably consistent picture of superiority in the 
Durham scores except in certain cases in which silent reading and 
speed in oral reading were measured. 

The phonetic tests—The comparative scores of the four phonetic 
tests, Gates A4, A5, B2, and B3, indicate a definite superiority on 
the part of the Durham group. In every case the difference between 
the means is reliable. The differences vary from seven to more than 
twelve times the P.E. of the difference. Thus, in so far as they 
measure phonetic abilities, the tests indicate that the pupils in the 
Durham schools had developed phonetic skills distinctly more than | 
had the Raleigh pupils. 

The word pronunciation tests—That these phonetic abilities carry 
over into the pronunciation abilities is borne out by the fact that the 
Durham pupils obtained much higher scores on the Gates Word 
Pronunciation Test than did the Raleigh pupils. Here the difference 
is seen to be more than eight times the P.E. of the difference. 

The silent reading tests—lIt will be recalled that the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests, Types A, B, C, and D, were given to test specific 
types of silent reading abilities. In Table 16 the scores of these tests 
have been reduced to grade equivalents. In Types A and B (Read- 
ing to Appreciate the General Significance, and Reading to Predict 
the Outcome of Given Events), no reliable difference appears be- 
tween the two groups. In Type C (Reading to Understand Precise 
Directions), a small reliable difference favors the Durham group. A 
somewhat less reliable difference favors the Durham group in Type 
D (Reading to Note Details). The differences are the smallest that 
appear in the table. It will be observed that if the norms are reliable, 
the averages of both the Durham and Raleigh groups are slightly 
above the expected grade-equivalent of about 3.8.1 

The vocabulary tests——A difference of more than ten times the 

1 The norms used were taken from Arthur I. Gates’s Manual of Directions 


for Gates Silent Reading Tests (revised January, 1934), Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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TABLE 16 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RALEIGH AND DURHAM GROUPS IN TERMS OF THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE TEST SCORES 
(89 Cases In Eacu Group) 








Differences 
Test Group* Mean between P.E. of Critical 

Means** Differences*** Ratio 

Gates Aden. é D 79.50 
R 63.31 16.19 1.61 10.05 

Gates ASIA ays D 32.17 
R 23.85 8.32 Lez, 7.11 

Gates Baek D 29.29 
R 18.11 11.18 .93 12.02 

Gates B38 aioe) sie D 15.20 
R oF29) 5.91 .70 8.44 

Word Pronunciation . D 70.17 
R 53.15 17.02 1.92 8.86 

Gates Type A...... D 4.08 
R 4.03 5 .09 55 

Gates Type B...... D 4.18 
R 4.18 .00 I .00 

GatestiypeiGay..«. D 4.61 
R 4.11 .50 m2 4.16 

Gates Type D...... D 4.38 
R 4.15 23 -08 2.87 

Pressey Vocabulary. . D 71.85 
R 59.26 12.57 1.21 10.39 

Gray Sethi. weceahes D anos 
(errors) R 8.79 6.44 .76 8.47 

Gray'SetIIl........ D 7.05 
(errors) R 17.50 10.45 .83 12.54 

Gray Seoul s,s scan sete D 73 .04 
(time) R 38.78 —40.26 2.34 17.20 

Gray SetUlle cece. D 77.48 
(time) R 52.87 —26.61 3.09 8.61 

Eye-Voice Span..... D 37.94 
R 31.69 6.25 64 9.76 


*D and R refer to Durham and Raleigh respectively. 
**Negative differences favor the Raleigh group. 
***The Lindquist formula for matched groups was used to determine the P.E. of the difference. 


P.E. of the difference favors the Durham group on the Pressey 
Diagnostic Test of Vocabulary. The average score for the Raleigh 
pupils, 59, represents a vocabulary of 1,200 words; and the average 
score of the Durham pupils, 71, represents a vocabulary of 1,400 
words.” 

The oral reading tests —The Gray Oral Check Tests yielded two 
types of measures, the number of errors and the time consumed in 


2S. L. Pressey and L. C. Pressey, Directions and Class Record Sheet for 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Test. 
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reading the passages. The results indicate that the Raleigh pupils 
made considerably more errors on both of the tests. The differences 
between the means of the Raleigh and Durham groups are statistically 
reliable, as is indicated by the critical ratios. On Set II the differ- 
ence is more than eight times the P.E. of the difference; and on 
Set III, the more difficult of the tests, the difference is more than 
eleven times the P.E. of the difference. The differences are in the 
opposite direction in the case of the time taken in reading the pas- 
sages. Differences, eight and nine times the P.E. of the differences, — 
show that the Raleigh pupils read more rapidly than did the Durham 
pupils. Thus, the Durham pupils appear to be slower, but more 
accurate oral readers. 

The eye-voice span test—The averages of the eye-voice span test 
scores favor the Durham group by a difference of more than nine 
times the P.E. of the difference. 

Speed and accuracy on the silent reading tests.—In the original 
study (Agnew 2, Chapter XI) a study was made of speed and ac- 
curacy on the silent reading tests. These data showed no consistent 
evidence that large amounts of phonetics made silent reading slower 
but more accurate, as appears to be the case in oral reading. 

Methods used in word pronunciation.—An analysis of the meth- 
ods used in pronouncing words in the Gates Pronunciation Tests 
showed that approximately 70 per cent of the Durham subjects used 
phonetic methods. On the other hand, it was found that only 30 per 
cent of the subjects in Raleigh used phonetic methods. These data 
indicate that the Durham subjects actually used phonetic methods in 
pronouncing words. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions of the Durham investigation may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The comparatively large and more consistent amounts of 
phonetic training received by the Durham pupils seem to have re- 
sulted in greater phonetic abilities as measured by the Gates phonetic 
tests. 

2. The Durham pupils were superior to the Raleigh pupils in 
word pronunciation ability. 

3. The study of methods used in word pronunciation on the 
Gates Graded Word Pronunciation Test revealed the fact that the 
Durham pupils used phonetic methods of word pronunciation to a 
much greater degree than did the Raleigh pupils. 
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4. Comparatively little difference appears between the Durham 
and Raleigh pupils in the silent reading abilities measured. Small 
differences on two of the four tests favored the Durham group. 

5. No consistent differences appear between the two groups with 
respect to speed and accuracy on the silent reading tests. 

6. The greater phonetic training of the Durham group seems to 
have resulted in the acquisition of greater vocabulary. 

7. The Durham group appeared to be slower but more accurate 
on the oral reading tests. 

8. The Durham pupils seem to have developed greater eye-voice 
span than the Raleigh pupils. This conclusion tends to refute the 
argument that phonetic training decreases the eye-voice span. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTI- 
GATIONS, AND CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


A. THE RELATION OF THE INVESTIGATIONS TO THE CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES WITH REGARD TO PHONETIC INSTRUCTION 


In Chapter I, the arguments for and against phonetic training 
were summarized. The investigations reported in the present study 
present evidence that has direct bearing on a number of the argu- 
ments. 

The investigations have tended to support four of the arguments 
in favor of phonetic training. These arguments are that phonetic 
training when given consistently in large amounts (as in Durham) : 
(a) increases independence in recognizing words previously learned; 
(b) aids in “unlocking”? new words by giving the pupil a method 
of sound analysis; (c) encourages correct pronunciation; and (d) 
improves the quality of oral reading. The investigations provided no 
evidence on the other arguments in favor of phonetic training. 

The study tends to show that a number of the objections to 
phonetic training have been exaggerated. In other words, although 
the investigation offered opportunity for evidence in support of these 
objections, such evidence did not appear. There was no evidence 
that large consistent amounts of phonetic training tend: (a) to sac- 
rifice interest in the content of reading; (b) to result in the neglect 
of context clues; (c) to result in unnecessarily laborious recognition 
of unfamiliar words; and (d) to be unnecessary because the advan- 
tages attributed to phonetic training might be obtained without for- 
mal training. Some positive evidence indicated too that (e) phonetic 
training does not narrow the eye-voice span. 

On the other hand, there are some data to show that large amounts 
of phonetic training tend to slow up oral reading. This is, in a sense, 
counteracted by greater accuracy in oral reading. 

The investigations did not reveal striking differences in silent 
reading ability as between groups having large differences in amounts 
of phonetic training. There was no evidence that phonetic training 
decreases efficiency in silent reading. This may be due to the fact 
that speed in silent reading is largely acquired in the grades above 
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the primary level. Further investigation would be necessary in order 
to determine the effects of this early training on silent reading in the 
advanced grades. 


B. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Interference as an explanation of the Raleigh and Durham re- 
sults —Numerous comparisons were made in the Raleigh investiga- 
tion between phonetic and nonphonetic patterns of phonetic training. 
In these comparisons, with two noteworthy exceptions, no reliable 
differences were found. The two exceptions, those found in the E- 
and F-patterns, furnish clues to an explanation of the lack of reliable 
differences between the other pairs of patterns and the differences 
between the Raleigh and Durham results. The differences between 
the members of the E- and F-patterns may have been due to the 
factor of interference. If interference operated in these pairs of 
patterns unequally to produce the differences between the members 
of the patterns, it is possible that interference operated equally in 
the other pairs of patterns. This fact would tend to account for the 
lack of reliable differences between the members of the A-, B-, C-, 
and D-patterns. 

Furthermore, the inconsistency of instruction represented in the 
Raleigh group may have been responsible, to an extent, for the lower 
reading scores of the Raleigh pupils as compared to the Durham 
pupils. Since the amount of phonetic training to which the Durham 
group had been subjected was consistently high for each grade, the 
factor of interference probably did not operate to lower the Durham 
scores. 

Phonetic abilities a function of factors other than amounts of 
training.—The foregoing considerations suggest that phonetic abil- 
ities are not only a function of amounts of phonetic training, but also 
of the consistency of phonetic training. If phonetic abilities were 
merely a function of amounts of training, it would be expected that 
the phonetic groups in the Raleigh investigation would manifest 
greater phonetic ability than did the nonphonetic groups. This is 
not the case, however. Although the phonetic groups in Raleigh 
received much more phonetic training than did the nonphonetic 
groups, the phonetic groups, in general, showed no superiority over 


1An effort was made to study the effects of interference statistically by 
comparing the mean deviations from the means of the individual phonetic 
scores of the Raleigh pupils with the corresponding means of the Durham 
pupils. The comparison indicated that the Durham pupils’ phonetic scores 
(for the various half-years) varied less from their means than was the case 
with the Raleigh pupils. 
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the nonphonetic groups in phonetic abilities. The situation is illus- 
trated by the chart which follows (see Figure 2). In this chart, the 
dotted line represents the expected growth of phonetic ability if the 
amount of training were the only causative factor. The heavy line 
represents the relationship that seems actually to exist. 


Theoretical relationship ~§ ~~ oe 
Apparent relationship ——_s= 


Phonetic 
Ability 





Amount of phonetic experience in terms of Gross 
Phonetic Experience Scores 


Fic. 2. Theoretical presentation of the Raleigh and Durham data. 


The difference between these two lines may be theoretically ex- 
plained by either or both of two hypotheses. First, it is possible that 
the factor of interference in the phonetic groups in Raleigh tended 
to keep the increasing amounts of phonetic training from increasing 
phonetic abilities. The facts to support this hypothesis have been 
presented in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The second hypothesis (somewhat related to the first) is that 
phonetic abilities are highly complex, and that it is necessary, there- 
fore, to have large amounts of practice in order to insure the ac- 
quisition of phonetic skills. Thus, the learning of phonetic skills 
may be a function of the difficulty of those skills, as well as of amount 
of training. That these skills, the ability to pronounce letter groups 
phonetically and to spell the sounds phonetically, are complex has 


long been recognized. That the many sounds of letters could be — 


learned without a large amount of practice and drill seems improb- 


able. Since these abilities are complex and require considerable — 


practice to insure their use, it follows that, if phonetic methods are 
only partly learned, other methods of attack on words might be used 
in the testing situation; and the half-learned habits of phonetic 
analysis might serve rather to hinder successful responses than to 
improve those responses. 

In the case of the Durham subjects, the methods of phonetics had 
been learned to the relative exclusion of other methods; in other 
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words, phonetics had become functional. This possibility is borne 
out by the very marked superiority of the Durham pupils on the 
Gates phonetic tests and by the common use of phonetic methods by 
the Durham pupils on the Gates Word Pronunciation Test. 


C. EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Should phonetic methods be employed in the teaching of primary 
reading? The answer to this question can be given only when the 
purposes of teaching primary reading have been agreed upon. If 
the basic purpose in the teaching of primary reading is the establish- 
ment of skills measured in this study (namely: independence in 
word recognition, ability to work out the sounds of new words, 
efficiency in word pronunciation, accuracy in oral reading, certain 
abilities in silent reading, and the ability to recognize a large vocab- 
ulary of written words), the investigations would support a policy 
of large amounts of phonetic training. If, on the other hand, the 
purposes of teaching primary reading are concerned with “joy in 
reading,” “social experience,” “the pursuit of interests,” etc., the 
investigations reported offer no data as to the usefulness of phonetic 
training. 

It is possible that the aims of primary reading should embrace 
pil these purposes. If this is true, the relation of phonetic training 
(and the abilities resulting from phonetic training) to these other 
purposes would have to be determined before the place of phonetic 
training in primary reading instruction can be ascertained. 
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